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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
NEUTRALITY? WHAT DO YOU MEAN “NEUTRALITY” ? 


NUMBER of “matter-of-fact 
persons,” as they call them- 
selves, said at the height of the re- 
cent neutrality discussion in Con- 
gress, “It’s all plain enough; the 


way to be neutral is to be neutral, 
the way to keep out of war is to 


keep out of war.” Just like that. 
Plain as ABC. Easy as rolling off a 
log in a rapids. But it was not so 
simple. To keep out when all other 
big nations are in is going to be 
difficult. Perhaps impossible. Avoid 
entangling alliances said Jefferson. 
But even he could not and did not. 
And since his time international re- 
lationships have become much more 
intricate and complicated. 

If we are to stay out, we must be 
prepared to make heavy sacrifices. 
I doubt if all the people who bom- 
barded their representatives at the 
national capital with letters and 
telegrams “Keep us out. Keep us 
out!” were aware of how much they 
will lose — materially — by staying 
out. “I will show him what things 
he must suffer for My Name’s sake,” 
said Christ, speaking of St. Paul. 


We can imagine the Prince of Peace 
saying of all who are eager for 
Peace, “I will show them how much 
they must suffer for Peace.” 

Are we prepared to undergo such 
privations for peace as the English 
and the French are now undergoing 
for war? Would we submit to such 
rigid rationing of food as the Ger- 
mans? Are we prepared to accept 
a 33 per cent or a 50 per cent tax on 
our gross income, not to win a war 
but to remain in 
peace? Will we fora 
year or two or three 
or four voluntarily 
go off the American 
Standard of Living? Will we fore- 
go war profits, and prefer to see the 
army of our unemployed remain 
unemployed rather than get jobs at 
manufacturing and shipping muni- 
tions? Have we sufficient self-mas- 
tery to sit still and see other nations 
profit by the war while we lose? 
No? Then we must not cry “Peace, 
Peace,” because there will be no 
peace. 

This is not an argument for go- 
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ing in. I am all for staying out. 
The point I aim to make is that we 
cannot have peace and prosperity 
at the same time. We can have 
peace now and prosperity later. Or 
we can have prosperity and war 
now. 

It was not easy to devise a neu- 
trality law that would infallibly and 
permanently keep America out of 
war. General Hugh Johnson said 
during the debate: “Any neutrality 
bill is a venture in an unchartered 

sea; it must proceed 


Not So largely on conjec- 
Easy: ture. It might have 
Not So to be changed in- 
Simple stantly. You can’t 


apply to the infinite- 
ly intricate web of the international 
commerce of a great nation any cast 
iron rule of universal application 
without raising difficulties, impossi- 
bilities and absurdities which are 
beyond the ability of any human 
mind to foresee.” 

That fact may serve, by the way, 
as an excuse for Senator Pittman, 
who was strong for the embargo act 
three years ago but now thinks the 
embargo act a menace. We may 
charitably suppose that he and 

President Roosevelt, 
A Gentleman’s for whom he speaks, 
Prerogative? abandoned the em- 

bargo and took up 
the Cash-and-Carry substitute be- 
cause they had honestly changed 
their minds. But I confess that 
their about-face seems almost as 
startling as Father Coughlin’s 
change of slogans from “Roosevelt 
or Ruin” to “Roosevelt and Ruin.” 

When the Saturday Evening Post 
criticized Pittman for inconsistency, 
and The Chicago Tribune carried a 
series “Pittman vs. Pittman,” and 
“Roosevelt vs. Roosevelt,” it is re- 
grettable that neither of those gen- 
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tlemen adopted General Johnson's 
phrases “unchartered sea,” “impos- 
sibly intricate web,” “no cast iron 
rule of universal application.” But 
there seems to be a kind of code 
that prevents politicians from say- 
ing “I was mistaken. I see now 
that what I advocated three years 
ago would be disastrous. Even yet 
I am not sure I am right. I may 
have to make another switch pretty 
soon.” No, it simply isn’t done. 
When Mr. Overton of Louisiana in 
Congressional debate accused Pitt- 
man of having reversed his stand, 
the newspapers say that “Pittman 
jumped to his feet, waved his hands 
and cried, ‘If you want to be sincere 
don’t stop at an embargo on arms; 
but prevent the shipment of all 
things that contribute to mass mur- 
der, cotton, oil, gasoline, metals.’” 
“Overton’s state,” the newspaper 
explains laconically “is one of the 


leading producers of cotton.” Now 
if Mr. Overton had 

replied, “Very well, With 
Louisiana will agree Peace in 
to an embargo on Jeopardy 


cotton, or at least to 

an embargo on all shipments be- 
yond the peace-time average,” and 
if all senators north and south, 
Democrats and Republicans, had 
agreed to a similar embargo on mu- 
nitions and the raw material for 
munitions, no matter what states or 
what persons might be pinched by 
the embargo, we should have had 
a superb example of bona fide pa- 
triotism and of self-sacrifice in the 
interest of peace. But I repeat, it 
isn’t done; it just isn’t done! 


T isn’t done. But I think we 
shall have to learn to do it. If 
we stand on our rights and upon 
what used to be called “interna- 
tional law,” as we did in 1914-1916 
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we cannot keep out. President Wil- 
son said that he wished to keep us 
out but he would not surrender the 
principle of freedom of the seas. 
The event proved that one attitude 
was inconsistent with the other. 
We cannot remain at peace if we in- 
sist upon law in this lawless world. 
If we claim “rights” and exercise 
them we shall have to fight not one 
of the combatants now at war in 
Europe but both of them—all of 
them. We must surrender more 
than profits; we must surrender 
rights. At last we must allow our 
rights to remain in abeyance for the 
duration of the war. That kind of 
sacrifice will be more bitter than the 
sacrifice of material prosperity. But 
we must make it. To do so will re- 
quire a virtue that is specifically 

Christian. “All 


More Than things are lawful to 
Natural me,” says St. Paul, 
Virtue “but not all things 


are expedient,” and 
Jesus says, “If thine adversary con- 
tend with thee and take away thy 
coat, let go thy cloak also unto him. 
If one compel thee to go one mile 
with him, go another two.” That’s 
the sort of doctrine that infuriated 
Nietzsche and that seems to all mili- 
tarists the ultimate debasement of a 
man or a nation. But without it we 
shall not have peace. “You call Me 
Lord,” says Jesus, “but you do not 
the things I say.” Yes, and we call 
Him Prince of Peace but we will 
not pay His price for peace. 


I we cannot exercise supernatural 
virtue for the sake of peace, we 
might at least practice the “natural” 
virtue of honesty. But we don’t. At 
least some of us don’t. Many of 
those who talk “neutrality” do not 
mean it. Those in particular who 
would abrogate the embargo and 
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substitute “Cash and Carry” do not 
really want neutrality. What they 
aim at is to help England and 
France. Why don’t they say so? 
There is no sin or crime in that in- 
tention. England and France cer- 
tainly need help. The sin is in pre- 
tending one thing when you have in 
mind another. If a 
man says “neutral- 
ity” when he means 
“intervention,” he is 
in effect, lying. The argument for 
“Cash and Carry,” alias “Come and 
Get it,” seemed to be that England 
could come but couldn’t get it, while 
Germany could neither come nor 
get it, so the embargo worked to the 
disadvantage of England and was 
not therefore a neutral law. So it 
was arranged that England could 
both come and get it, while Ger- 
many remained as before, neither 
able to come nor to get it. And 
that, if you please, was called 
“Neutrality”! 

This is no mere matter of words. 
It is a matter of straight thinking, 
plain speaking and fair dealing. If 
we are to go into this war we should 
go in honestly. We should not be 
tricked into it. If the day comes 
when we must declare war, let us 
not say “We tried to be neutral but 
couldn’t.” The simple truth is that 
we didn’t try. 

Even the name devised and popu- 
larly used to describe the new Bill 
“Cash and Carry” was dishonest. It 
should have been “Credit and 
Carry.” But “Cash on the Barrel 
Head” had an honest sound. It was 
a good slogan; while “Credit” was 
reminiscent of the unpaid bills of 
1914-1919. So the word “Cash” was 
played up and the word “Credit” 
obscured. 

The manufacturer was supposed 
to surrender all “right, title and in- 
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terest” to the goods once they had 
been sold for shipment. He might 
from sentimental interest go down 
to the dock and cry “Bon Voyage,” 
but before the hawsers were loosed, 
the cargo had ceased to be his. No 
one could say to him as Salarino 
said to Antonio, Your mind is toss- 
ing with your ships upon the 
ocean. He could go home and sleep. 

The transaction was 


“He complete. He had 
Should his pay. It was up 
Worry” to the buyer to get 

the goods home. 


Caveat emptor, “Buyer Beware” and 
all that sort of thing. 

It seemed to be a beautifully con- 
cocted scheme to put money in the 
pockets of the Americans while 
leaving all the burden on the shoul- 
ders of the British and the French. 
Of course, the Cash-and-Carry Bill 
had little claim to altruism. It did 
not exactly ooze humanitarianism. 
We were to help the “democracies” 
but not help till it hurt. But busi- 
ness is business, cash is cash, and 
if the Allies were bent on buying 
powder and steel to shoot at Hitler, 
if ships were sunk and the muni- 
tions went down to the bottom of 
the sea, “we should worry.” The 
scheme was water-tight and fool- 
proof. Heads we win, tails you lose. 

But I think I can guess what the 
British will say whpn this war is 
over. After the previous experience 
they called Uncle Sam Uncle Shy- 
lock. But Shylock took a chance. If 
Antonio’s ships went down, the poor 
Jew didn’t get his money back; and 
a pound of flesh is poor compensa- 
tion for 5,000 good round hard gold 
ducats. But under the Cash-and- 
Carry Bill, American manufactur- 
ers and merchants were to take no 
chance. We were to out-Shylock 
Shylock. 
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UCH was the plan. As such it 

was advertised and sold to the 
people. But there was a joker in 
the bill. The terms were not Cash- 
and-Carry after all. There was to 
be ninety days credit. In those 
ninety days a few hundred million 
dollars worth of shot 


and shell could have “The Best 
been fired, more mil- Laid 
lions of dollars ras... * 


worth of food eaten, 

and hundreds of millions of dollars 
of other supplies used up. What 
then if the buyer defaulted? He 
could—and doubtless would—turn 
the tables on the American mer- 
chant and say “Now you come and 
get it. There’s only one way you 
can get it and that is to help us get 
it. Come on over!” 

Whether the advocates of this 
bill thought it through to its con- 
sequences, I dare not say. If they 
did, but were determined to go 
ahead with it, I cannot see how they 
can clear themselves of the charge 
of dishonesty. 


ISHOP MANNING of the Prot- 

estant Episcopal Church in a 
very clear and eloquent sermon at 
the Church of St. John the Divine 
in New York City almost seemed to 
say that it is a duty binding upon 
us in conscience to go over and help 
Britain and France. In the end he 
did not say it, but perhaps we may 
conclude logically from his dis- 
course that we are morally slackers 
if we don’t go in. 

For he said, “We know that there 
are situations in which it is not only 
justifiable but our bounden duty to 
use force for the repression of crime 
and for the restraint of the wrong- 
doer. . . . We all want peace, but 
right is more important than peace. 
. . . The Christian religion stands 
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not for peace at any price, but for 
righteousness at any cost. ... No 
sane American, and certainly no 
Christian, can wish to see our 
country forced to take part in this 
war, or in any war... . But this 
does not mean that we have the 
right to be indifferent or neutral in 
our personal judgments as to the 
issues involved in this great strug- 
gle. A Christian cannot be neutral 
between right and wrong.” 

The Bishop goes on: “Totali- 
tarianism denies that the individual 
has any rights whatever which the 
state is bound to respect. As Ameri- 
cans, and certainly as Christians, 
we stand for the dignity of man and 

for the sacredness 


Are We of human personal- 
Morally ity; we believe and 
Delinquent know and will stand 
If We forever for the fact 
Stay Out? that each individual, 


each man or wom- 

an, no matter what his race or 
color, is a child of God and as such 
has rights which are inalienable 
and of which no government, no 
state, no dictator, has the right to 
deprive him. . . . Our sympathies, 
our moral support and whatever 
support that we can rightly give at 
this time must be with those who 
at untold cost to themselves are up- 
holding the principles and the ideals 
of human life in which we believe.” 
He all but says that we should go 
over. But, faced with that appar- 
ently logical conclusion, he shies 
away from it—for the time being: 
“What our ultimate duty as a na- 
tion may be if the conflict is pro- 
longed no one can now say and no 
wise man will now attempt to say.” 


HE good Bishop is quite right 
in saying that totalitarianism 
outrages the moral sense of Chris- 
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tians. But must the United States 
of America assume the role of a 
Divine Avenger? “The time is out 
of joint, O cursed spite that ever I 
was born to set it right,” says Ham- 
let. What he meant by “the time” 
was the manners and morals of 
Denmark. Perhaps indeed it was 
his vocation as Prince to do some- 
thing about the rottenness in his 
own kingdom. But something more 
than Denmark is rotten now. Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa are out of 
joint. And must Uncle Sam take 
it upon himself to set the whole 
world right and avenge all out- 
rages? The war is being waged, we 
are told, to rid the world of Nazism. 
Perhaps also Bolshevism. Now 
there is a man-sized job. Who do 
we think we are that we can do it? 

Suppose when we get fairly deep 
into that job we discover that Bol- 
shevism and Nazism had a cause; 
that the cause was only proximately 
Versailles, but ultimately the na- 
tionalistic jealousies that have 
cursed Europe since the days of 
Julius Caesar. Not 


to go so far back, Versailles 
shall we attempt to Made Hitler 
rectify the injustices and Stalin, 
of the last 150 years But What 
incidental to the ex- Made 
pansion of the Brit- Versailles? 


ish Empire? Are we 

prepared to face the truth that 
there can be no just or permanent 
peace until what Hitler calls “The 
New Europe” is established? Also 
a New Africa and a New Asia? Hit- 
ler says he wants peace on the 
basis of the status quo of the third 
week of September, 1939. England 
and France declare that no peace 
can satisfy them unless it be based 
on the status quo of 1918, or—as a 
concession —the status quo after 
Czecho-Slovakia and before Poland. 
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So before we act the part of the 
Avenging Angel, we shall have to 
play the role of Judge of the living 
and the dead. Uncle Sam, if he is 
to be fair, must first determine the 
claims of England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Poland and the 
others and then enforce his decision 
by arms. Nonsense? Of course it’s 
nonsense. But not such d non- 
sense as to fight on one side with- 

out considering ju- 





What's diciously and _ im- 
Wrong partially the causes, 
Over remote and proxi- 
There? mate, of the present 

situation. Hitler 


may be a madman, but sometimes 
men go mad brooding over genuine 
wrongs. We must not call him mad 
and let it go at that. We must, if 
we meddle at all, find out what 
made him mad—and correct it. If 
we go over at all we must know 
what we are going over for. If we 
are to help correct an evil we must 
first discover what the evil is. The 
evil is not totalitarianism, but the 
conditions and circumstances that 
created totalitarianism. Do we 
want to get in as deep as that? 
Then we had better not get in at all. 


SEEM to hear the reply, “No! 

No!” All we need do is just go 
in and help destroy Hitlerism. But 
twenty years ago it was “just go 
in and help destroy Kaiserism.” A 
hundred and twenty years ago it 
would have been “just go in and 
help destroy Bonapartism.” The 
more you destroy them, the more 
they grow. What is the old myth 
about the dragon’s teeth? Those 
ancient Greeks knew how to hit it 
off. Wars make wars. Get rid of 
the Czar and up pops Stalin. Get 
rid of the mad Kaiser and you 
have the crazy Hitler. Get rid of 
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Hitler and who bobs up next? If 
we are to go into this little matter 
of clearing up Europe, we must 
consider not only what went before 
Hitler but what comes after Hitler. 
Hitler is not the real issue, but Hit- 
lerism, and Hitlerism is only Napo- 
leonism, Caesarism, Alexanderism 
up to date. We must not fool our- 
selves with the idea that if and when 
Hitler is destroyed, Hitlerism is at 


an end. If we go 

over to Europe this What 
time, we shall be We “Let 
there on and off Ourselves 
for the next thou- In For” 


sand years. Doro- 

thy Thompson sums it up: “What 
the people of Europe who are fight- 
ing this war are looking for is not 
the old order, but a new one. They 
want a new Europe, with the end 
of Versailles, the end of Balkanized 
eastern and southeastern Europe, 
the end of Chauvinism, Commu- 
nism, Hitlerism, persecution, op- 
pression, mendacity, militarism, 
despotism, tyranny, gangsterism, 
secret police, sloppy-minded and 
weak-livered democracy, forced mi- 
grations, exploitation and general 
hell.” 

I repeat: who do we think we are 
that we can do all that? If we can’t 
do all that, why go over? Why start 
something that we cannot finish? 


HARLES A. BEARD in a recent 

magazine article, “Giddy Minds 
and Foreign Quarrels,” lists forty- 
eight wars, revolutions, rebellions, 
uprisings, insurrections involving 
the Powers of Europe from 1793 to 
1901. Multiply that by ten or per- 
haps twenty and you have the his- 
tory of Europe. I have read the 
statement somewhere that there has 
been a war of some kind in France 
every generation for 700 years. I am 
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net now finding fault with Europe 
for its inveterate habit of war-mak- 
ing. I wish only to ask whether 
it is advisable for the United States 
of America to acquire that habit. 
From childhood I had imagined 
that one of the purposes of those 
who came to these shores was to 
get away from European wars. 

Must we now abandon that hope? 
Yes, it is true, the idea of fixing 
up Europe was broached by an 
American, Woodrow Wilson. But 
see what Europe did to him. Eu- 
rope likes to say 


Who that we Americans 
Killed killed him. Not at 
Woodrow all; he was already 
Wilson? dead when he came 


back to us. Europe 
killed him. America only buried 
him. 


NE word more along this line. 

Some of the wars of Europe in 
the last two thousand years were 
bona fide crusades. But we Ameri- 
cans are not persuaded that the 
present war is holy. If we were 
once convinced that Hitler’s actions 
were entirely Satanic and England’s 
innocence entirely angelic, we 
would not hesitate. But not all 
the argument is on one side. Eng- 
land’s record for land- grabbing 
makes it ridiculous and hypocriti- 
cal of her to condemn Hitler for 
land-grabbing. England did her 
land-grabbing chiefly in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries with 
some more in the first quarter of 
the twentieth. Hitler does his in 
the second quarter of the twentieth. 
That is about the only real differ- 
ence. If England had been less 
rapacious or if she were now less 
tenacious, the savagery and the 
rapacity of Hitler would never have 
had a chance to work. At the risk 
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of tedious repetition I insist that 
the cause of this war, the deep 
underlying cause is that the Ger- 
mans have been taught to believe 
that they have as much right as 
the English to possess the earth. 
All other considerations—Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland — are only 
blinds. When Mussolini grabbed 
Ethiopia, his people at home and 
abroad answered all 


objections with the What 
query “What did Did 
England do?” The England 
ethical principle that Do? 


two wrongs don’t 

make one right, made no impres- 
sion upon them. As with Italy so 
with Germany, so with Russia, so 
with Japan. They are tumbling 
over one another in the impetuous 
determination to do what England 
did. If England would now vol- 
untarily undo what she did, if 
per impossibile she would say, “We 
admit we have more than our fair 
share of the earth. Other peoples 
have not enough. We realize that 
the time has come for readjustment. 
We would welcome an invitation not 
to a war conference or even a peace 
conference but to a conference on 
the redistribution of the surface of 
the globe,” the war would auto- 
matically stop. “Mad!” say the in- 
dignant English. “You are mad! 
The very suggestion is mad!” And 
yet they call Hitler mad. 


S my contribution to the diffi- 

cult task of keeping my fellow 
citizens out of a war that should 
not be and need not 


be, a war that in A Modest 
any case is not our Little 
affair, I suggest Suggestion 


that we keep these 
thoughts in mind when the tom- 
toms of propaganda commence to 
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beat. Indeed they have commenced 
to beat. So let us remember these 
things when the beat, like that in 
Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones be- 
comes louder and faster and nearer. 


WONDER what Bishop Manning 
and others who seem to think 
we are neglecting the sacred duty 
of saving civilization, think about 
China. If there is today an in- 
stance of totally unjustifiable ag- 
gression it is the Japanese offensive 
against the virtually unarmed Chi- 
nese. The Bishop is appalled, as in- 
deed we all are, by the menace of 
totalitarianism. But 


China Lost Japanese _totalitari- 
in the anism is quite as 
Shuffle vicious, as brutal, as 


savage as German 
or Russian totalitarianism. Also, 
the Chinese are less able to defend 
themselves than Britain or France. 
Why then, was there no talk of a 
Cash-and-Carry law when Japan 
was buying munitions and material 
for the manufacture of munitions? 
Strangely, our President who saw 
so quickly a state of war in Europe, 
has thus far made no admission 
that a state of war exists in China. 
If the President, or Bishop Man- 
ning, or any other humanitarian 
comes to the conclusion that we 
Americans have a moral obligation 
to destroy totalitarianism or even 
Hitlerism, I suggest that we practice 
in Asia before taking up the job in 
Europe. There are a hundred Hitlers 
in Japan. The entire Japanese war 
party is composed of Hitlers. Let’s 
see what we can do with them before 
we tackle the particular specimen 
who goes under the name of Adolf. 


| paso home there was not long 
ago a fine chance for the exer- 
cise of our high and holy vocation 
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—if we have one—of aiding the af- 
flicted. In Mexico under Calles and 
Cardenas such brutal crimes were 
done as have not been surpassed by 
the Nazis or the Bolsheviki. The 
Mexican dictators operated over a 
smaller terrain than the German 
and Russian, but they were none 
the less ruthless. But was there 
any agitation in favor of our step- 
ping across the Rio Grande to stop 
Calles, or stop Cardenas? The more 
you think of it, the more does the 
cry “Stop Hitler” sound insincere. 
There are always persons who can 
work themselves into a fine fury 
over oppression thousands of miles 
away, who will not show even with 
the flicker of an eyelash that they 
are aware of murder next door. 

I hope the reader has not lost the 
trend of the argument. I think I 
have not lost it myself. I do not 
favor our rushing hither and thither 
across the world to right all wrongs. 
I am trying to emphasize what a 
task we shall undertake if we do 
set up as a race of avengers. If we 
ever commence that career, we 
shall hear the Macedonian cry not 
only from Poland but from Fin- 
land, Scandinavia, Palestine and 
Egypt and India, from China, from 
Mexico, and God only knows now 
from what other quarters it will 
come. If we assume the task of 
chastising Germany, we may find 
ourselves in all justice bound to 
administer some little correction to 
England and France and Italy and 
Japan and Russia. Back in the 
days of Perry, Decatur and Mc- 
Donough, we made some small 
sporadic efforts to drive away pi- 
rates from the Barbary Coast and 
out of the China Sea. But there be 
land pirates and sea pirates. Shall 
we fare forth to clean up the seven 
seas and the six continents? 
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EDITORIAL 


HIS long screed commenced with 

a plea for honesty. Let it end 

as such. The cry “Save Civiliza- 

tion” means really “Save what is 

left of Versailles. Save the status 

quo of the moment, or the status 

quo ante Poland, or ante Munich or 

ante Anschluss. It 

Get It may be that to save 

Straight these will be to’ save 

civilization; or it 

may be that to save civilization we 

must save one or other of these. 

But let us not be fooled into be- 

lieving that the status quo as Eng- 

land and France would have it, is 
identical with civilization. 

Let us also not imagine that the 
propagandists are actuated by such 
pure motives as would justify our 
calling their conflict a holy war. 
It is not a holy war. It is at best 
a very dubious war. I will even 
venture to say that it is a war un- 
justifiable in the light of the rules 
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laid down by eminent Catholic 
moralists. They teach that in the 
first place war is moral only if there 
be gross injustice on the part of one 
and only one of the contending par- 
ties. Furthermore, all Catholic 
theologians and moral philosophers 
maintain that war must not be 
waged until all other means of ad- 
justing differences have been tried. 
Not all other means have been tried 
in the present case. One of those 
means might be that the nations 
that have more than enough land 
would share with those that have 
less than enough. Up to the pres- 
ent moment no nation has volun- 
teered to yield a square foot of 
territory. 

So once again: let us not ke stam- 
peded or bewildered or bamboozled 
by propagandists who cry either 
“Help!” or “Shame!” Until they can 
show cause for our going in, let us 
keep out. They cannot show cause. 

















WISHFUL THINKING AND THE WAR 


By PierRRE CRABITES AND JOHN EARLE UHLER 


HE press of this country clearly 

reveals that most Americans are 
throwing their good wishes on the 
side of England and France. If this 
country is not enthusiastically 
sympathetic with the Allies, it is at 
least antagonistic to Germany—al- 
most to fanaticism. One of the re- 
sults of this antagonism has been 
a mobilization of our spiritual 
forces on the line of battle facing 
Germany. A change in our neutral- 
ity law is a first step in the mobili- 
zation of our physical forces. Be- 
fore a year rolls around, we may 
actually be at war. But whether 
or not we fight, Americans, together 
with the English and French, are 
eagerly seizing on every apparent 
indication of weakness in Germany 
and are subconsciously blinding 
themselves to German strength. 
Such wishful thinking may lead us 
to disaster. It was little more than 
wishful thinking that governed 
Chamberlain and Daladier in their 
relations with Hitler for a year or 
two before the War started. It was 
that attitude of mind that was the 
cause of their vacillation. Each 
time they yielded to Hitler, they 
thought it was the last, and the 
wish was father to the thought. 
And so they suffered their great 
diplomatic defeat at Munich. They 
made an unnecessary and ridicu- 
lous treaty with Poland, wishing 
and thinking that it would frighten 
the Fuehrer into good behavior. 
But the treaty was unnecessary be- 
cause without it they still could 
have issued their ultimatum to Hit- 





ler that he must stay out of Poland. 
And it was as ridiculous as if a 
man in New York agreed to help a 
man in Los Angeles in the event of 
drowning. The New Yorker at best 
might attend the funeral or help to 
settle the Californian’s estate. The 
agreement otherwise would be as 
idle as the wish that prompted it. 
The wish for peace in England and 
France during the past few years 
has been so intense that their gov- 
ernments have engaged in a series 
of diplomatic maneuvers as full of 
bungling as at any time in the his- 
tory of Europe. They have lost 
much of the strength of position 
that they held three years ago. And 
it appears that the wishful think- 
ing that has sapped some of their 
strength may take more. The Eng- 
lish and the French and the mil- 
lions of American sympathizers like 
to think that Germany will be 
quickly starved out and that the 
German people will soon revolt 
against Hitler. We like to think 
that it is not the German people 
that England and France are fight- 
ing; it is the Fuehrer, just as in the 
last war it was the Kaiser. But the 
actual facts are that the resources 
of Germany are vast, and the Ger- 
man people are solidly behind their 
leader. From the Rhine westward 
to the Pacific, national thinking has 
been wishful. When Chamberlain 
opened his umbrella, leaflets fell 
out. We have been seeing many 
mirages and following wills-o’-the- 
wisp. 

It is safer for us to face the fact 
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squarely that under present condi- 
tions Germany’s sources of supplies 
are not only large but reasonably 
accessible. It is true that at times, 
within the last few years, shortages 
of certain items have occurred. 
During last July and August, for 
example, there was an exceptionally 
noticeable shortage of meats, fats, 
and gasoline. But these occurrences 
are due to the fact that for two 
years Germany has been hoarding 
her supplies for the present emer- 
gency. Even without Russia she 
was preparing to face a long war. 
She has drawn in her belt, but there 
is no proof that her pantry is not 
full. 

Take, for example, her arable 
land. Including recently acquired 
territory, land at the disposal of the 
German farmer is eight times as ex- 
tensive as the cultivable area of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. It 
is more than half again the arable 
land of France. On this soil domi- 
nated by Germany, wheat waves to 
the wind more widely than in 
France and the United Kingdom 
combined. Only in Russia and 
India is the harvest larger. The 
livestock that dots German pastures 
is more numerous than that of 
France and the United Kingdom ex- 
cept for sheep. The Frenchman 
and Englishman eat more mutton, 
the German eats more pork. The 
wool supply in Germany seems ade- 
quate to keep the population com- 
fortably clothed, although it is 
exceeded by that of England and 
France. The German rayon indus- 
try, however, is one of the largest 
industries of its kind in the world, 
being surpassed only by that of 
Japan and the United States. Of 
all the world’s coal, Germany pos- 
sesses about one-twentieth, which is 
more than that of any other coun- 
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try except the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The nation that 
ranks fourth is Germany’s ally, Rus- 
sia. As for coke Germany has the 
second largest supply, the United 
States producing the greatest 
amount. In the production of iron 
and steel, Germany surpasses 
France and the United Kingdom to- 
gether. And as for a supply of oil, 
although Germany, France, and the 
United Kingdom must all import 
this commodity, Germany has the 
advantage in that she has at her 
back door the oil fields of Russia, 
second largest in the world, and 
those of Rumania, fourth largest. 
The German people are being ra- 
tioned, yes, but so are the English 
and the French. With Russia as an 
ally, moreover, the reserve strength 
of Germany increases a hundred- 
fold. And so we can understand 
why the Germans think that the at- 
tempt to blockade Germany on the 
Baltic and the North Seas is almost 
as futile as to dam up a river in an 
effort to starve out the fish in the 
ocean. 

It must not be overlooked also 
that Germany has declared a block- 
ade against England and France. 
We have fallen into the habit of re- 
garding Britannia as ruler of the 
waves, and in our wishful thinking, 
we may perhaps underrate the 
power of the German submarine. So 
far as the submarine is concerned, 
Germany has kept her secrets well 
hidden. No one outside of a special 
circle knows the number of Ger- 
man U-boats or the whereabouts of 
certain bases of supplies. It is 
known that at the end of the last 
war, Germany was building under- 
sea craft much faster than they 
could be destroyed. It is suspected 
that when a squadron of German 
warships set out this past summer 
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on what was purported to be prac- 
tice maneuvers, they established 
and provisioned bases that could be 
used by submarines. Already the 
U-boats have sunk over fifty mer- 
chant ships laden with contraband 
and headed for English ports. A 
daring submarine commander 
threw a solid punch at the pride of 
England by sinking the Courageous, 
the oldest of Britain’s six great air- 
plane carriers. In her insularity, 
England is strong, to be sure, but 
she is also vulnerable. And al- 
though France is safer against a 
blockade in that she has greater in- 
ternal resources and can depend on 
her vast African possessions just 
across the Mediterranean, she too 
may come to share seriously the 
hurt that is being inflicted by the 
U-boat. Germany on her part has 
wide gardens and fields and pas- 
tures and forests, as well as coal 
and iron mines and oil wells, ex- 
tending from her back door to the 
Ural Mountains and beyond. But 
England and France are exposed to 
the hazards of wind and wave. It 
may develop, therefore, that it will 
be the English and the French, in- 
stead of the Germans, who must 
face lean years ahead. Whoever 
thinks otherwise is a wishful think- 
er, and he is as harmful as a 
slacker. 

Those whose wish is father to the 
thought also tell us that the Ger- 
man leaders hold their power only 
through tyranny—that most of the 
people submit through fear of the 
Gestapo and the concentration 
camp, and all others are benighted 
and servile. We are led to believe 
that one-half of Germany is foment- 
ing a revolution, the other half is 
goose-stepping and heiling Hitler 
because they know no better. The 


Fuehrer is described to us as a sec- 
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ond Satan. He’s an Austrian house- 
painter with a crazy ambition to be 
an artist. He’s a mountebank who 
looks to the stars to tell him what 
he must do next. He feeds on race 
and religious prejudice. He breaks 
his promises and makes his way by 
bluffing. Like a toad he is swollen 
with a lust for power. He is a 
maniac leading the German people 
to destruction. Ribald jokes are 
told about him. This is the picture 
that the English and French and 
Americans are given of the German 
leader. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that Hitler is of the flesh and blood 
of the German people. Even the in- 
tellectuals, who have suffered per- 
haps the most in Germany, are im- 
pressed with the fact that before 
Hitler became Chancellor, in Janu- 
ary, 1933, Germany was a cipher in 
international affairs but that today 
her voice is heard throughout the 
world. With the pride of the Ger- 
man people aroused by what has 
taken place since the dawn of Hit- 
lerism, it must be recognized that 
the possibility of revolution in Ger- 
many is remote as long as the Hitler 
regime triumphs in the War. A 
revolution, if or when it should 
come, is likely to spring from one 
of two groups, or both, namely, the 
working class and the army. There 
are three great divisions of the peo- 
ple in Germany today, the new poli- 
ticians, who make up what might be 
called the dominant caste (Hitler, 
Goebbels, Goring, Ribbentrop), the 
working class, and the army. The 
middle class that existed before 
1914 has been almost completely 
squeezed out. Many of them are 
refugees in other countries. It is 
they whom Mr. Quentin Reynolds 
writes about in his “To the Level of 
a Dog,” and his article is one of the 
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many examples of wishful thinking 
that we are indulging in. As Mr. 
Reynolds says, these refugees, with 
a few sympathizers within the 
Reich (Mr. Reynolds says there are 
five thousand) are engaging in un- 
derground propaganda the purpose 
of which is to rouse the German 
people against Hitler. But this 
propaganda comes from what was 
once the wealthy middle class of 
Germany—conservatives, monarch- 
ists —corresponding to the White 
Russians. To the appeals of this 
class, the German proletariat is in- 
different and even resentful. Un- 
derground propaganda at the pres- 
ent time falls on deaf ears, for the 
workers and the soldiers, who pre- 
vail in Germany, are getting every- 
thing that they want and are satis- 
fied. It is they who rule Germany 
because their welfare keeps Hitler 
in power. They are the Nazis, and 
Hitler is their swastika. 

Hitler and the Nazi movement 
have won their influence over the 
masses of German people, not by 
tyranny, as so many of us wish to 
think, but by paternalism. The 
Nazis have promoted certain social 
reforms that have made life easier 
and happier than it has ever been 
for the common people of the Reich. 
The Nazis instituted the labor serv- 
ice which provides camps for young 
men, feeds and clothes them, in- 
structs them in the trades, and or- 
ganizes their recreation. For the 
benefit of men and women who are 
employed by commercial and indus- 
trial concerns, the government for- 
bids the employer to lower wages. 
For the housewife, it forbids the 
merchant to raise the price of food- 
stuffs. It has fixed the price of 
farm goods. It prohibits the fore- 
closure of a mortgage on a farm. 
All of which makes the merchants 


and bankers of Germany discon- 
tented—and all the more so because 
the Nazis have steadily raised in- 
come taxes and eliminated all forms 
of tax evasion. But these rich are 
few in numbers, the poor are many, 
and Nazi strength depends on num- 
bers. What is taken from the rich, 
furthermore, redounds to the wel- 
fare of the poor. Medicine, for in- 
stance, is socialized, so that the most 
impoverished patient gets medical 
attention free of charge. Against 
unemployment—and there is no un- 
employment except for illness—he 
is insured. His leisure, further- 
more is well directed. This is taken 
care of, as is well known, by the 
K. D. F., or “Strength through 
Joy” bureau, which is a division of 
the Labor Ministry. This depart- 
ment functions in various ways. It 
buys blocks of tickets for a the- 
atrical performance and gives them 
to laborers and their families—or 
rents a gymnasium for a work- 
men’s entertainment — organizes 
sing fests—sends groups of work- 
men with their families on vaca- 
tion and charters trains or steam- 
ers for the purpose, sending many 
of these groups, before the War 
started, as far as Italy. The Nazi 
regime nourishes the laborer, pro- 
motes his pleasures, exalts him. 
Why should the laborer rebel? 

To establish the ideals of Nazism 
firmly and permanently, moreover, 
the German government starts al- 
most with the infant in the cradle. 
A part of the Nazi regime is the 
youth movement, whereby the 
children of Germany are directed 
to be proud of their blood and his- 
tory, to believe in the principles of 
Nazism, and to obey their leaders 
implicitly. This instruction is made 
pleasant by an accompaniment of 
games and songs. It is encouraged 
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by a system of promotions marked 
by insignia. And under any cir- 
cumstances everybody gets a prize. 
It is a system that guarantees 
against revolution tomorrow — un- 
less the system cracks on the battle- 
field. 

In the midst of this promotion of 
Nazism, religious questions are no 
longer agitated, or perhaps it is 
more accurate to say that they are 
dormant. With the prospect of the 
present War, Hitler and his aids be- 
gan letting up on the Christian 
Church, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, in 1936. They apparently real- 
ized that they could not browbeat 
German Christians without creating 
a formidable phalanx of enemies all 
over the world. Once more the 
churches are open, and people free- 
ly come and go in worship. A pow- 
erful cause of possible disaffection 
in Germany toward Nazism has 
thereby been removed. 

It should not be thought, further- 
more, that the expression of no sen- 
timent is permitted by Nazi head- 
quarters unless it is propaganda for 
the Nazi cause. It is true, to be 
sure, that the government carries on 
an intensive campaign of propa- 
ganda on behalf of the swastika. 
This high-pressure sales campaign, 
we may want to believe, is the chief 
influence that keeps the people in 
line and is all they hear. There is, 
however, much expression of a non- 
partisan nature. The Reich at the 
present time abounds in songs, a 
few of them being hymns of the 
party, some of them marching songs 
of a patriotic nature, but many of 
them are on general sentiments, the 
most popular being hilariously 
ribald. The most widely read poet 
and novelist, Hans Carossa, a Catho- 
lic physician, is not a party propa- 
gandist at all. His novels stress 
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mental and physical health. His 
Doctor Gion, for example, is about 
the reclamation of a young girl who 
after the last War assumed mascu- 
line qualities—dressed like a man, 
smoked cigars—but eventually de- 
veloped the normal manners and 
temperament of womanhood. The 
fact that this author advances no 
propaganda in his writings is all the 
more significant, because he is head 
of the writers’ division of the 
Reichskulturkammer, a sort of fed- 
eral bureau of fine arts, which was 
founded and is being encouraged by 
Hitler. We should not believe, then, 
that the radio is crackling twenty- 
four hours a day or that the lecture 
rostrum is constantly vibrating to 
bellowing sentiments that are forced 
by the Fuehrer. 

That all is not well in Germany, 
we may of course safely and truly 
believe. The Gestapo, for instance, 
is not just a hobgoblin. It is a real 
monster with a thousand ruthless, 
overpowering arms and eyes at 
every keyhole. It has filled the 
concentration camps with enemies 
of the Nazi regime. Its very exist- 
ence—its strength and pitilessness 
—may encourage us to think that 
revolution in Germany is constantly 
brewing and is suppressed only by 
this cruel force and will explode 
some day soon in spite of its efforts. 
But the fact which we should 
squarely confront, for our own 
safety, is that the Gestapo operates 
almost entirely against the intellec- 
tuals and employing classes, and so 
does not affect the vast horde of 
wage-earners. And, as hideous as 
this secret police is to us, we must 
nevertheless realize that it dovetails 
with the present German concep- 
tion of the proper functions of gov- 
ernment. The people do not take 
it for evil. To the politically warped 
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German mentality, disloyalty to the 
Fuehrer is disloyalty to Germany. 
It is treason. It is as criminal as 
robbery or murder. And it is kept 
down by the Gestapo. 

Just as revolution is improbable 
in the German laboring classes, 
which comprise one-half of the na- 
tion, so to speak, so it is just as im- 
probable at present in the other 
half—the army. The soldier of the 
Reich is comfortably clothed, well 
fed, thoroughly equipped, magnifi- 
cently trained. He knows that his 
family is well taken care of, he is 
highly respected, and he is imbued 
with the fundamental doctrines of 
Nazism. These doctrines include 
the conviction that England is try- 
ing to choke the Reich to death by 
means of the Einkreisung, or en- 
circlement; so the German soldier 
feels that he must fight for the very 
life of his native land. Today he is 
flush with his lightning-like and an- 
nihilating victory in Poland over an 
army reputed to be as strong as his 
own. As a result there is not the 
slightest sign of indifference or dis- 
affection, let alone rebellion, among 
the German troops. Rebellion in 
their army is less probable than 
Hitler’s suicide—both possible, both 
being events that may be wished 
for—but both exceedingly remote. 
And they will not be achieved by 
wishful thought. 

If England and France are to win 
this War, they will win it, not sim- 
ply by waiting until Germany 
starves, or by waiting until the Ger- 
man workman or soldiers rebel 
against Hitler and the Nazi govern- 
ment, but by tightening the block- 
ade and resolutely pounding against 
the German war machine. And even 
in relation to the struggle at the 
front, we have certain facts to face 
that wishful thinking cannot ethere- 


alize. One fact is that the German 
army has a better strategic position 
than the Allied army so long as the 
present Nazi-Russian treaty holds. 
If Russia goes into the war on Ger- 
many’s side, as is entirely possible, 
she will be able to throw, against 
the Maginot line, the largest army 
in the world—a force of men great- 
er in numbers than the combined 
armies of the British Empire, 
France, and even Italy. It appears, 
in short, that on the western front, 
Germany with her own man-power 
alone, might achieve what appears 
to be her present objective, a stale- 
mate. With the Russian army, she 
might crash through to Paris. 
These facts the French and the 
English and the great majority of 
Americans cannot cast aside by 
national pride or patriotism or any 
other sentiment inspired by the 
wish that the German army might 
blow up in a sort of spontaneous 
combustion. 

The wisest and safest way to face 
an opponent is to try to know the 
truth about him, his strength as 
well as his weakness. Overrating 
him is less harmful than under- 
rating him. Underrating him is the 
product of wishful thinking. And 
wishful thinking will not beat Ger- 
many. Great as our sympathy is 
with England and France, we must 
not permit our wishful thinking to 
jockey us into a false position. A 
fearless recognition of reality will 
save the Allies. If they make up 
their mind that Hitlerism will not 
crack until the Siegfried wall has 
begun to disintegrate and famine 
gnaws at the vitals of the civilian 
population of Germany, England 
and France will set their jaws reso- 
lutely to a job that demands a 
titan’s courage. And after these 
first two months of war, the Allies 
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are justified in taking courage. 
After two months of war in 1914, 
the German armies had advanced 
deep into French territory. It 
looked seriously as if they might 
triumphantly parade up the Champs 
Elysées before Christmas. After 
two months of the present war, 
the French have turned the tables 
and pierced territory of the Reich— 
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for the first time since Napoleon. 
Facing the truth, therefore, does 
not mean facing discouragement. 
It means a knowledge of our enemy 
and the means to beat him. It 
means wise government of a sound 
future policy. It means escape from 
wishful thinking. It means avoid- 
ing something like the coma of an 
oriental Yogi. 
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By J. Corson MILLER 


HE days are all encased in gray; the grass 
Decays, the strength is gone from bush and tree, 
No longer earth knows youth’s hilarity, 
Death reigns; the ghosts of leaves and flowers pass. 


The bobolink has fled; the hill is bare 

Of golden flags once waving, fold on fold, 
The brow of nature wrinkles and grows old, 
There is no joy of color anywhere. 


These are the melancholy days of rain, 

Of mist and scudding cloud, of leaden sky; 

The crow makes dirges for the passer-by, 

And if the heart remembers, it knows pain. 

The countryside is one, vast, voiceless cry, 

As when war strikes, and fields are strewn with slain. 
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AMERICA—A TRUE SHANGRI-LA? 





By WILLIAM H. KELTy 


ISHFUL thinkers on both sides 

of the Atlantic were lauding 
an English romanticist to the skies 
a few years ago. James Hilton had 
given them in Lost Horizon a pleas- 
ant, though imaginary, refuge from 
the complexities of the twentieth 
century —a refuge hidden among 
the mountain ranges of Tibet. 

There the world’s culture might 
be preserved from the “storm” of 
war that was to sweep over the 
earth. There, Hilton had his Grand 
Lama say, a portion of humanity 
might find “escape and sanctuary,” 
even though the rest of the world 
were covered in a single pall by 
“the dark ages that are to come.” 
The author of Lost Horizon called 
his fictitious lamasary Shangri-La. 

Hilton’s Shangri-La was to be 
much more than a retreat for its 
fortunate inmates, guarded against 
the ravages of conflict. It was to 
be a repository of learning, a con- 
server of civilization. When the 
storm of war might have blown it- 
self out, the world would receive 
restoration from the good brothers 
of the East. 

Such fiction, though pleasant 
enough, is of ephemeral interest. 
Its importance for the ordinary 
reader dies with the solution of its 
plot problems. Yet the central 
theme of Lost Horizon may have a 
completely unexpected significance. 
Perhaps war-ridden humanity will 
soon want a Shangri-La—a real 
one. Humanity may find it, not in 
some ice-bound valley of the Far 
East, but here, in the United 





States. Vociferous, unromantic 
America may turn out to be a truer 
haven than any of us would have 
imagined. America today has its 
opportunity to test this supposition. 

European nations are once again 
at war. Ever since the participants 
in the World War laid down their 
arms in 1918 they have been pre- 
pared to take them up again. Every 
capital has looked suspiciously up- 
on every other, fearful lest its own 
part in the age-old game of power 
politics be interfered with. The 
clash of national and international 
interests appeared now in China, 
now in Africa, now in the Mediter- 
ranean—to break forth furiously in 
Central Europe as September of 
1939 began. 

Seated around our dinner tables 
on this side of the water, we have 
disposed too glibly of the meaning 
of this resort to arms. To say that 
the war in Europe (which is not, 
and need not become, a world war) 
will soon conclude would mean be- 
ing as unrealistic as British opti- 
mists who predicted a finish to the 
last holocaust in three weeks. But 
today Europe looks more soberly 
for a war of long duration. Britain 
speaks of a three years’ war and 
high Nazi officials boast that Ger- 
many can hold out for ten years. 
To pass lightly over the implica- 
tions of a long war is to commit an 
intellectual crime of enormous pro- 
portions. 

History has an unmistakable 
message for us about such a war. 
It tells, in the beginning, of small- 
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scale conflicts and crude weapons, 
later giving way to professional 
armies with improved material— 
armies which nevertheless retained 
freedom of movement and some of 
the heroism of individual combat. 
Those were the days when civilians 
at home might often feel a sense of 
separation from the wars, a security 
in non-participation. 

But later history shows a chang- 
ing picture. By the time of the 
French Revolution men were talk- 
ing of the “nation in arms.” The 
separate identities of those who 
fought and those who stayed at 
home were already disappearing. 
Later came the concept of the “na- 
tion at war”—of thorough-going de- 
votion to the cause of victory. And 
now we hear of “total war”—of in- 
dustrial and civilian mobilization— 
of complete sacrifice of the individ- 
ual man and woman and child to 
military and naval success. 

“Total war’—the kind now be- 
ing fought in Europe—means a 
great many specific things. It 
means that “innocents” must not 
look for mercy if their lives stand 
in the way of military objectives. It 
means that bread goes to the sol- 
diers rather than to their orphans, 
if that will enhance the country’s 
fighting power. It means that all 
pretense of morality, all regard for 
the teachings of religion, all consid- 
eration of human rights are vanish- 
ing. In their place is arising one 
morality, one religion, one right— 
that of the State fighting for its own 
existence and for the annihilation 
of the opposing State. 

The present war, in short, means 
the most critical kind of strain 
imaginable upon civilized culture. 
Lest you think these generalizations 
unwarranted, let us be very specific. 
Even before the present war be- 
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gan, Great Britain and France had 
conferred immense powers upon 
their prime ministers, who ruled 
as virtual dictators. Germany and 
the Soviet Union, of course, had 
achieved such concentration of au- 
thority long before. Nearly every 
soldier fighting on the continent to- 
day is in battle because he has been 
selected by compulsory process, not 
through his own volition. Laws 
have been enacted in the warring 
countries to regiment industry, and 
in some cases to put major indus- 
tries under government ownership. 
All have curbed sharply the right 
of labor to act in its own interests. 
All have effectively cut off free 
speech, regimented press and radio 
and set up “ministries of informa- 
tion” to deluge their own citizens 
and foreigners with propaganda, 
much of which is false or only 
partly true. 

Our own country has not escaped 
the general tendency toward “total 
war.” During 1917 and 1918 there 
were clear evidences of its influence. 
Three and a half million men were 
drafted for service. Production 
was virtually under the thumb of 
the War Industries Board, which 
had powers to commandeer busi- 
ness firms and necessary supplies, 
and to fix the prices of basic 
commodities. Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman of this board, said, in 
1931: 

“Had the War gone on another 
year our whole civil population 
would have emerged (as wardrobes 
and inventories became exhausted) 
in cheap but serviceable uniforms. 
Types of shoes were to be reduced 
to two or three. The manufacture 
of pleasure automobiles was to 
cease. Flaps from pockets and un- 
necessary trim in clothing would 
have disappeared... . 
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“The conservation program was 
of course much broader than this. 
It affected virtually the whole field 
of commodities. We had instituted 
a deferment of every type of build- 
ing construction except that indis- 
pensable to the prosecution of the 
War. We had gasless, meatless, 
sugarless, fuelless days and in ways 
and methods too numerous to men- 
tion we were greatly increasing the 
supply for essential uses by cutting 
off the supply of nonessentials.” 

G. B. Clarkson, head of the war- 
time Council of National Defense, 
said of the War Industries Board: 
“All America in its material and 
human resources was subject to its 
command. It was an industrial dic- 
tatorship without parallel.” 

The American press, except for a 
few minor publications, printed 
what the Government expected it 
to. Conscientious objectors to mili- 
tary service were often badly treat- 
ed. Men and women who openly 
opposed this country’s entrance into 
the War (we consider them heroes 
nowadays) lost their jobs and were 
sometimes jailed or made the vic- 
tims of organized propaganda. 

But what happened in the last 
war is only a weak indication of 
what may happen to us if we enter 
the present one. Only last summer 
our newspapers carried headlines 
telling us the United States Depart- 
ment of War has made full arrange- 
ments for drafting a vast citizen 
army in war time. This is only a 
small part of the War Department’s 
extensive plans for “M-Day,” the 
day on which America goes into 
battle. Our National Defense Act, 
on the statute books since 1920, pro- 
vides for partial industrial mobili- 
zation. Orders for military sup- 
plies, during war-time, must take 
precedence over all others. If any 
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firm ignores this law its plant may 
be confiscated and those responsi- 
ble for the refusal to comply may 
be fined not to exceed $50,000 and 
imprisoned for not to exceed three 
years. Hundreds of factories have 
already received sealed orders un- 
der this provision. 

On September 9, 1939, President 
Roosevelt issued a governmental re- 
organization order which _ speci- 
fically left the way open for setting 
up “such offices for emergency 
management as the President may 
determine.” It is reported that the 
War Department has in readiness a 
plan for eight “administrations” to 
control American life completely in 
case of hostilities. Under the Fed- 
eral Communications Act radio may 
be taken over by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the “public relations” 
division of the emergency adminis- 
trations would effectively muzzle 
the press. 

Specific proposals have been pre- 
sented to Congress which call for 
presidential control of business and 
prices in war time. While labor 
would not be conscripted under 
these bills, it would receive the sole 
alternatives of working as ordered, 
or fighting. 

Of one of these proposed mobili- 
zation measures, the strongly pro- 
preparedness Daughters of the 
American Revolution said, in their 
June, 1938, National Defense News: 

“The purpose is an enabling act 
for Mobilization for War, estab- 
lishing complete control over in- 
dustry, labor and manpower, and 
providing punishment for violation 
of its multitudinous regulations. .. . 
In its present form it makes a too 
apparent resignation to totalitarian 
control to appeal to a nation at 
peace.” 

Of course opposition has arisen 
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to the more extreme of these pro- 
posals. But their execution in time 
of war is inevitable, because they 
are an essential part of the efficient 
conduct of hostilities. To attack 
them alone is futile, for they are 
clearly the effect, rather than the 
cause, of the realities of armed con- 
flict. 

As we fit the evidences of prepa- 
ration for “total war” in our own 
country with the character of the 
fighting abroad, we must reach one 
clear conclusion: The present war 
in Europe may be even more dis- 
astrous for its participants than the 
World War, which was the most 
terrible that had yet occurred. 

Yet forces are already operating 
to involve the United States in Eu- 
ope’s war. They are partly eco- 
nomic, partly political, but largely 
psychological, with strong emo- 
tional overtones. The appeal of 
profit alone will not move the 
American nation to fight. The ten- 
ets of international law are much 
too uninspiring to arouse its bitter 
anger at their violation. But there 
is one stereotype capable of limit- 
less exploitation, and it is much 
like the one employed constantly 
in 1914 and after: 

“America must fight shoulder to 
shoulder with the democratic na- 
tions against the dictatorships.” 

It sounds splendid, doesn’t it? 
Can’t you visualize Uncle Sam 
bravely taking his stand with Bri- 
tain and France for human free- 
dom? Can’t you see the struggle 
between the forces of right and 
wrong (for of course the enemy 
must be wrong mustn’t he)? On 
the basis of this issue America will 
either go to war or remain at peace. 

If the choice is war, it will be 
counted by future generations one 
of the tragic blunders of our time. 
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We will have fought for an ignis 
fatuus—an illusion that vanishes as 
we strike out after it. That will 
have happened because it is patent- 
ly impossible for the United States 
to preserve democracy either at 
home or abroad by going to war in 
Europe for it. 

What is rapidly becoming an 
American war faction says to us, 
“Since Britain, France and the 
United States have a common inter- 
est in democracy, they can best 
serve their interest by collaborating, 
and, today, by fighting together.” 

This group holds a dubious posi- 
tion. Not only is their premise 
wrong, but even if their premise 
were correct their conclusion would 
still be in error. 

We do not, in the first place, have 
a common interest in democracy 
with the “other democratic na- 
tions.” Britain and France, while 
developing democracy internally, 
freely practiced the most ruthless 
kind of imperialism abroad. These 
two countries blazed the trail for 
later Japanese penetration of China, 
Italian conquest in Africa and Ger- 
man maneuvering in Central Eu- 
rope. Now, the British, with the 
largest empire in the world (it takes 
in one-fourth of the earth’s sur- 
face), and the French, with the sec- 
ond largest empire, are more than 
anxious to keep what they possess. 
Nor do they want strong rivals for 
their immense world trade. They 
want to quit the imperialist scrap 
while they’re winning. So these 
“democratic powers” call for pre- 
serving essentially the status quo. 

But in the international sphere— 
the sphere in which, of course, the 
war is being fought—democracy 
doesn’t exist. Ask a former citizen 
of the Transvaal who lived through 
the Boer War what he thinks of 
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British democracy. Or an Irish 
Catholic who has spent even the last 
quarter of a century or so in what 
is now Eire. Or a native of India 
who believes in effective home rule. 

Remember Britain’s desertion of 
China in 1931 and her readiness to 
assist Germany in her demands 
upon Czecho-Slovakia in 1938. Do 
not forget, either, that every indica- 
tion last August was that the Brit- 
ish were paving the way for a con- 
ference to partition Poland, and 
that such a meeting might have 
come about had not Mr. Hitler de- 
cided upon the resort to arms. 

Then ponder the words of Frank 
Simonds, who pointed out that the 
object of British policy is “to serve, 
not the cause of peace”—nor of de- 
mocracy—‘but that of imperial se- 
curity.” 

You can check France’s claim to 
democratic practices by asking a 
native of Madagascar how his coun- 
try was conquered, or a Tunisian 
how Tunis was obtained. You can 
also ask a democratic German how 
fraternally France treated the strug- 
gling republic of the Weimar con- 
stitution. While you’re at it, in- 
quire about the secret treaties of the 
World War and the manner in 
which the pledges to Italy were ob- 
served. And don’t forget that 
France cynically gave Mussolini a 
free hand in Ethiopia, in exchange 
for a promise from // Duce that he 
would not menace French imperial 
interests in Africa. 

Much as we may deplore the fate 
of the Polish people, we must re- 
member that Poland, too, played 
the power politics game in approved 
imperialistic fashion. Historians 
are rather generally agreed that 
minorities in Poland were among 
the most harshly treated in Europe. 
Poland held firmly onto the Corri- 
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dor and her influence in Danzig, 
although the situation in that area 
was manifestly unfair to Germany 
and to the German inhabitants of 
the separated regions. 

In 1920, a Polish army under 
Zeligowski, with full, if tacit, ap- 
proval of the Polish government, 
occupied the Lithuanian city and 
province of Vilna and proclaimed 
its annexation to Poland. The 
Lithuanians protested strongly, but 
theirs is a small country, and their 
only weapon was to sever diplo- 
matic relations with Poland. Then, 
in 1938, the Poles threatened to 
march an army into Lithuania un- 
less Polish possession of Vilna were 
recognized. In the face of a threat 
much like the later German one 
against Poland itself, Lithuania 
was forced to surrender. 

Poland, too, was happy to sup- 
port Germany’s demands upon 
Czecho-Slovakia, in exchange for a 
slice of the Teschen area. And as 
far as domestic policies are con- 
cerned, it would be hard for even 
the most enthusiastic supporter of 
the Poles to make out a case for 
democratic tendencies on the part 
of the Polish dictatorship. 

To fight alongside the nations, 
then, would be to violate, rather 
than sustain, the democratic spirit. 
Britain and France, it is true, had 
liberal institutions at home, though 
their forms of government were not 
ours and their channels of expres- 
sion were not as free as American 
ones. But we have not even the as- 
surance that, once the war is con- 
cluded, either of these countries will 
remain democratic domestically. 
And we know that their policies 
abroad are imperialistic and com- 
pletely selfish ones. They have lit- 
tle in common, therefore, with 
American interests. 
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The present war, then, can do ex- 
actly nothing to maintain freedom 
in the world at large. The energies 
which America might devote to it 
can much better be turned upon 
multifold domestic problems. As 
William R. Castle, the former un- 
dersecretary of state, said in a 
speech last February: 

“The finest thing we can do just 
now for the rest of the world is to 
make our own government work 
smoothly and effectively and wisely. 
Let’s show them what a democracy 
is really capable of doing.” 

But suppose this were not true. 
Suppose we could actually help for- 
eign democracy by a Sir Galahad 
adventure along the Siegfried Line. 
What would we be doing to de- 
mocracy at home? 

The answer is that we would sup- 
press it, perhaps kill it. All the 
forces described earlier in this arti- 
cle would operate to fasten dictator- 
ship upon us. Industry, labor, the 
press, radio would be forced into 
line. Civil rights would be disre- 
garded. The wartime national gov- 
ernment would hold supreme power 
—and it might be, especially after 
a long war producing social unrest 
—that the power might never be re- 
laxed. Then America would have 
joined the ranks of the political dic- 
tatorships whom she set out to op- 
pose. Surely this is no way to serve 
liberty! 

But there is an infinitely better 
way. There is a much greater serv- 
ice which we can do our system of 
government. It is a service almost 
obligatory upon us—a trust for our 
own people and for all humanity. 
It is the duty of keeping America 
out of any but a truly defensive 
war. In the words of Stephen F. 
Chadwick, past national 
of the American — 
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“Americanism should imply 
minding our own business, and 
leaving to other peoples of the world 
the accomplishment of their own 
destiny.” 

The advantages to ourselves are 
obvious-—peace and progress in the 
presence of disaster. And for the 
rest of the world we shall stand as 
an enviable example, holding aloft 
a beacon of moderation and sober 
thought. 

Perhaps other nations will heed 
its light and be guided speedily back 
to peace and sanity. The thought 
is cheering, if improbable. But at 
least, while others take the road to 
social upheaval and national ruin, 
there will be one democratic coun- 
try left in the world. 

We are in a _ special, almost 
unique, position that makes possi- 
ble and practicable this kind of neu- 
trality. We could probably not 
have it if we were on the continent 
of Europe. But our particular cul- 
ture and a geographical position 
which renders defense of our neig- 
borhood fairly easy with a decent 
army and navy, make the role of 
the impartial neutral an ideal one 
for the United States to play. 

We may be accused of selfishness 
if we decide to stay out of the war. 
But America’s resolve would be 
hardly more selfish than the at- 
tempt of some nations to draw us 
in on their side. What we must at- 
tain is an enlightened self-interest, 
capable of dispelling the fog of emo- 
tionalism that so often surrounds 
political affairs. In attaining it, we 
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bergh in his radio address of last 
September 15th. Colonel Lindbergh 
said, in part: 

“If war brings more dark ages to 
Europe, we can better preserve 
those things which we love and 
which we mourn the passing of in 
Europe today by preserving them 
here, by strengthening them here, 
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rather than by hurling ourselves 
thoughtlessly to their defense over 
there and thus destroying all in the 
conflagration. . . . This is the test 
before America now. This is the 
challenge—to carry on Western 
civilization.” 

America may yet be a true Shan- 
gri-La! 


THE GRAVE 


By JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


a emerald door through which mortality 
Journeys to reach the Country of Tomorrow, 

Thou art man’s friend, although austerity 

Wrought thee of silence, and thy space is narrow. 

The skeptic, toiler, king and vagabond 

Have shunned thee, and, though science has denied 

Those sunlit meadows that lie just beyond, 

I shall go smiling when thy door swings wide. 


Except a grain of corn falls to the ground 

And die, it is not quickened. Beneath the loam 
Shards of the husk continually confound 
Earth’s boasted wisdom, as from time’s catacomb 
The leaf uncurls in God’s predestined way, 


And resurrected life rebukes the clay. 


IN ANSWER TO EpNA St. VINCENT MILLAY’s SONNET 
IN A RECENT ISSUE OF Harper’s Magazine. 
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thought. 
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to peace and sanity. The thought 
is cheering, if improbable. But at 
least, while others take the road to 
social upheaval and national ruin, 
there will be one democratic coun- 
try left in the world. 

We are in a special, almost 
unique, position that makes possi- 
ble and practicable this kind of neu- 
trality. We could probably not 
have it if we were on the continent 
of Europe. But our particular cul- 
ture and a geographical position 
which renders defense of our neig- 
borhood fairly easy with a decent 
army and navy, make the role of 
the impartial neutral an ideal one 
for the United States to play. 

We may be accused of selfishness 
if we decide to stay out of the war. 
But America’s resolve would be 
hardly more selfish than the at- 
tempt of some nations to draw us 
in on their side. What we must at- 
tain is an enlightened self-interest, 
capable of dispelling the fog of emo- 
tionalism that so often surrounds 
political affairs. In attaining it, we 
can do ourselves, and perhaps the 
rest of humanity, an immeasurable 
service. 

All is not lost. The road ahead 
is not hopeless. We can travel it 
in the light of the resolve so clearly 
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TWO WHO SAID THANK YOU 


By Naomi GILPATRICK 


HERE are times in my life when 
I want to hear “Thank You,” 
even to the extent of helping some- 
one with his coat over his shoulder 
or going out of my way to hold the 
door. It is for the little things 
that we long to be thanked, and 
not for the big things where we 
sacrifice our whole life. 

Today—O miracle! Porgy said 
“Tank ’oo.” His little face puck- 
ered. Mrs. Wheaton and I were not 
surprised. Gratitude shone in the 
very brightness of his eyes. But we 
did not know that Porgy’s first 
words would be those bequeathed 
him by two—one grateful for love, 
the other, for death. 

Porgy lives with Mrs. Wheaton 
in the last house down the block. 
In the evening after work, I pause 
before opening the door to see if I 
can locate from his gurgles in which 
room he is. Porgy smiles when he 
sees me. Mrs. Wheaton says that 
he is beginning to recognize more 
than the red feather in my hat. 

Mrs. Wheaton is a round, short, 
out-of-breath old lady. She slaps 
the powder vigorously on Porgy as 
if preparing him for the knocks of 
life and then slips over his at little 
shoulders a night dress she has 
stayed up all night to sew. 

Mrs. Wheaton lets me come as 
often as I wish. Porgy has a life 
all his own—like a green place in 
the woods that I like to retire to 
after the work in the office. Be- 
sides, Mrs. Wheaton needs a little 
rest from Porgy’s vitality. 





After his nap, Porgy explodes 
with gurgling energy. The covers 
go flying from his crib. His hands 
weave endlessly in the air, his fin- 
gers closing and unclosing. Some 
day Porgy will be a musician, I 
aver. Mrs. Wheaton looks up from 
the potatoes she is peeling, brush- 
ing back a hair. She smiles. 

“He’s a rascal.” 

When I lift Porgy up, his hands 
fling out over my shoulder as if he 
were flying. I saw him in a tub of 
water one day slipping up and 
down on a bar of soap that got 
under him. Laughing, I turned his 
beaming self over on his stomach. 
His hands splashed out, churning 
the water into suds. 

Now, when Porgy sees me at his 
carriage, I am just a finger, a sound, 
and a red feather. Some day, per- 
haps, he will see in me his mother 
and father—the love that was theirs 
and the love that nobody knew was 
mine. 

On Christmas, I shall bring a 
sprig of a hemlock tree. I want to 
see Porgy finger its prickly spines 
and smell it and squirm as he holds 
it to his face. He examines every- 
thing by smelling, tasting, and pull- 
ing it down with his two dimpled 
hands to his crinkled face — even 
me and Mrs. Wheaton. That will 
be my Christmas — seeing Porgy 
know it for the first time. 

Porgy came into my life—gurgles 
and bibs and toes, all because I re- 
membered and wrote a letter to a 
friend almost forgotten. 




























The letter that produced Porgy 
came from a feeling of loneliness, 
a need to reach into the less lonely 
past. 

I had my head in my hands, el- 
bows on the desk, thinking. A soft 
rain pattered outside. Suddenly I 
remembered walking up a rainy 
street in Jersey City long years ago 
when I was nine, hanging onto the 
arm of a tall, slim girl. The rain 
was blurring the street lamps. I 
shivered and looked into the mist- 
ily shining shop windows. In my 
free hand, I carried a_ handker- 
chief with money knotted in it and 
a white bag of candy. The girl be- 
side me talked about her day in the 
factory, where she glued labels on 
spools of thread and slid them 
dewn a tray to the girl next to her. 
I remember looking up, trying to 
discern the movement of her thin 
lips through the rain and being 
proud that I was her confidante. 

That was many years ago. I was 
nine and Dorothy, eight years older. 

Dorothy lived upstairs. After we 
had known each other a few weeks, 
she treated me as if we were the 
same age. I used to hang swing- 
ing on the gate after school wait- 
ing for her to come home from 
work. When she appeared, I ran 
eagerly down the sidewalk to meet 
her thin, outstretched hand. Tall 
and pale, she walked into the yard, 
pocketbook tucked under her arm, 
listening with a quiet smile to my 
talk about school. 

Neighbors whispered behind their 
hands that she was tubercular. 
Mother wanted to know why she 
didn’t help more with the house- 
work. 

“She pays Mrs. Myers board,” I 
defended her. “Besides I don’t like 
housework either.” 

At the moment, I was standing 
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before the dishpan with a towel 
around my waist so as not to wet 
my yellow Sunday dress. I contin- 
ued hotly that anybody who would 
take me to the five and ten on Sat- 
urday, no matter what people said, 
was not tubercular. 

Mother pointed out the window to 
a flushed, short man who trundled 
into the yard, walking awkwardly so 
as to conceal the patch on his trou- 
sers. I untied the towel around my 
waist, and rushed upstairs to tell 
Dorothy that her father had come. 
His visits were rare since he worked 
ona boat. To me, who thought him 
too red and swaggering for her frail 
queenliness, he seemed too hostile. 
I watched his hand fumble in his 
pocket and hoped that it would 
come out with something for 
Dorothy. 

Sometimes, when he was de- 
tained on the boat, he sent money 
up by his friend, the reserved, an- 
gular Mr. Fliton, who continually 
moistened his wispy mustache with 
his finger. Mr. Fliton found other 
excuses for coming, too. He offered 
ideas on the model airplane con- 
structed by Mr. Myers and often 
stayed for dinner, sitting next to 
Dorothy. 

One day, after thinking gravely 
of the matter all the way home from 
school, I told Dorothy that I didn’t 
like Mr. Fliton’s mustache. She 
said that she didn’t mind it. 

I lowered my head in silence. We 
were sitting on the banister of our 
porch in the gathering dusk. 

I broached the matter cautiously. 

“Dorothy, Mr. Fliton—why is he 
always around talking to you when 


I want to talk to you? I—I think 
he’s too old. Why, he’s ‘most 
forty!” I burst out. 

“I know,” she nodded. I watched 


her anxiously in the dark. Then it 
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was that she explained to me about 
the various inflections of “Thank 
you.” 

“To prove to you, Joanna, that I 
don’t like him,” she said, solemnly, 
“T’ll tell you our remarks last night. 
He likes gum and many times offers 
me a piece. Last night, when he 
gave me a piece, I looked at it indif- 
ferently and said, “Thanks.’” I 
nodded, still feeling dubious. Her 
voice became earnest, “When I like 
a person very much, Joanna, I say 
‘Thank You.’” 

That difference, thus explained to 
me in the gathering twilight, made 
a deep impression upon me. Now, 
whenever anyone says thank you 
to me, I wait, thoughtfully thinking 
of its various nuances, before I re- 
ply, “You’re welcome.” 

From then on Mr. Fliton be- 
came an insignificant figure, twirl- 
ing his wispy mustaches in vain. I 
shrugged contemptuously when he 
tried to walk up the steps past me. 
I would sit the whole length of the 
porch, bare feet touching the other 
end, pretending that he wasn’t 
there, while I continued reading, 
my yellow hair hiding my face. 

Finally, he would say, acidly, see- 
ing that I was ignoring him, “Par- 
don me, little girl . . . move over, 
will you?” 

I did so, not yet ready to give up 
my life for my convictions. I still 
resented it when his eyes rested on 
Dorothy. 

Dorothy said that when she saved 
enough money, she was going to 
make a home for her father and 
console him for the many lonely 
years he had spent since her mother 
had died of consumption. 

“I could come and see you then. 
That’s better than marrying Mr. 
Fliton,” I said. Dorothy smiled, 
holding her handkerchief to her 
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mouth while she coughed and said 
that she would never like anybody 
whom I didn’t approve. That was 
a promise which she kept. 

Only someone who could also 
arouse deep unending love in me 
could be worthy of Dorothy’s love, 
I avowed to myself. 

But I was not permitted to stand 
guard between grossness and 
Dorothy’s frail love, for we moved. 
Mother and Father were tired of the 
city and resolutely cut off all con- 
nections with it when we moved 
into a farmhouse near a brook that 
flowed all the way from a mountain 
spring to a river a mile away. I sat 
down one day to write to Dorothy. 

“If all you have to do is write let- 
ters, young lady,” frowned my 
mother, looking up trom a soapy 
tub of clothes, “it is high time that 
you began peeling that bushel of 
apples for canning.” 

I remembered that Mother was 
going to take us to town that night 
for new shoes if we peeled the 
apples. I never wrote. 

Instead of writing, I climbed 
trees, shook down pears, peeled 
them, pressed apples for apple 
sauce, took up big spoonfuls of the 
luscious juice before it cooléd, 
picked strawberries, looked for fun- 
gus growth in the corn, and went 
hunting with my brother over fields 
for live rabbits to bring home. At 
dusk, we picked up the long iron 
chains in the pasture and led the 
cow to the barn. While my brother 
milked, I sat down on a feed pail 
and read. 

My father believed in work as a 
religion and tried to convert us all 
to his Trojan views, feeling sad and 
worn that his children were such 
heathens in that respect. When he 


came home, he looked at my finger- 
nails to see if I had been in the gar- 
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den that day. That saved him from 
going out to examine the rows. 

School opened. I bought pencils 
and paper and put on my stockings. 
It was a country school. Painful 
days of getting acquainted followed 
until the day came when I, too, 
looked upon all newcomers with a 
provincial sniff. We were the only 
Swedish family in town—an addi- 
tional novelty. Soon the city be- 
came only a vague memory. The 
dusty streets were replaced by the 
clean-smelling brown grass in 
Autumn. 

None of my young friends seemed 
even remotely interested in Doro- 
thy. She, too, passed out of my 
mind. High school came and 
passed. Then work, typing letters 
in a lawyer’s office. 

Mother said that if I saw Dor- 
othy now, I would not know her, 
even like her. “After all, any 
girl whose companion was a mere 
child,” observed my mother, “must 
have been at heart very simple. 
Seventeen in years, but not in 
mind.” 

She had been generous with her 
friendship. I could not think her 
simple. 

On this night all of Dorothy—her 
tall, reserved figure, her thoughtful 
blue eyes and gentle voice, came 
back to me. I heard again her 
idea of “Thank you.” I decided to 
write to her. When I finished, the 
letter was stiff, not at all what I 
wanted to say, but I mailed it. 


After the letter had gone, I real- 
ized how Dorothy’s explanation of 
“thank you,” simple yet sincere, 
had illumined contacts. It was one 
of those psychological hinges on 
which life turns. It made richer 
the “thank you” that emblazoned 
itself in my heart when I was fif- 
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teen-—the year that Olaf came to 
visit my brother. 

Olaf and my brother, Peter, went 
to college together. Both were Swe- 
dish but far apart in temperament. 
Olaf was a curiosity to my brother. 
He was a talented, fragile creature 
to be protected and regarded as 
something rare, but not to be ac- 
cepted as an everyday friend. 

Mother smiled at Peter’s descrip- 
tions of Olaf, saying that it was the 
pedestal complex in her children 
coming out again. Father stirred 
restlessly in his chair before the 
fire, demanding news about Peter’s 
test marks and the football scores. 

Peter wrote that Olaf was a poet. 
Mother liked to see poets in our lit- 
erature books, but a poet in the 
flesh made her dubious. 

“If he writes poetry that we can 
understand,” boomed Father, “ask 
him down!” 

“It would be easier on me,” 
sighed Mother, “if he just sent his 
poetry down.” 

“Peter needs his friends,” decided 
Father. “A week-end won’t hurt us 
though I’d rather see the boy that 
made the touchdown.” 

“He could sleep on the couch,” 
mused Mother. She looked at the 
couch as if she could already vis- 
ualize Shakespeare stretched out 
there. “Joanna could finish em- 
broidering the new spread.” She 
frowned, turning the letter over and 
over in her hand. “I suppose,” she 
finally said, briskly, “that he eats 
like the rest of us. We'll have 
apple pie.” 

I wore yellow the day that Olaf 
came, not knowing that yellow was 
the color Olaf liked. Peter and 
Father, busy helping neighbors, did 
not appear for their dinner until 
two hours after Mother, Olaf, and I 
had ours. 
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Olaf liked apple pie, too. I could 
see that Olaf talked just like every- 
body else—no rhymes, and it 
wasn’t blank verse either, because 
his polite remarks didn’t sound at 
all like the pentameters in our lit- 
erature books. His fingers had no 
ink on them but were long and deli- 
cately tapering—nervous hands. 

I think he disquieted Mother be- 
cause after she cut the pie, she went 
into the living room—‘to watch for 
Father and sew,” she said. 

Olaf and I had dessert alone. 

Peter was right about the remote- 
ness of Olaf. He was immaculately 
dressed like a stiff, correct adver- 
tisement cut from a magazine. He 
held his napkin in his hand while 
he talked, gesturing. I remember 
being amazed when he stood behind 
my chair before I sat down, some- 
thing Peter had never done. I 
almost turned, but he was at my 
side, drawing out his chair. He 
smiled when he talked and spoke 
low as if to exclude others. I was 
bashful, sometimes eating to cover 
my confusion, and sometimes let- 
ting my hands lie folded in my lap. 

“Your mother is a good cook,” he 
said, savoring the pie in little 
pieces. “Just like the girl I want 
to marry.” 

“I don’t cook,” I said naively. 

He looked at me slowly. 

“Then you wouldn’t make a good 
wife, Joanna, would you? Suppose 
I write a poem about you instead?” 

It was hard to withdraw my eyes 
from his blond head, his ironic 
mouth, and speaking, ardent eyes. 

I tossed my head. “You misun- 
derstood me. I shall never marry.” 

“Why not?” asked Olaf. 

“Because men are all alike: 
‘Bring my slippers. Where’s my 
supper? Sew a button on my shirt.’ 
They are all the same.” 
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“True,” said Olaf, ruminatively. 
“True.” 

“Even poets.” I grew braver. 

“A man can’t be Gulliver all his 
life,” murmured Olaf. “Do you 
think there were no holes in Shel- 
ley’s stockings? Do you think he 
gently spoke a sonnet into his wife’s 
ear when he wanted them mended? 
Do you?” he persisted, quietly. 

“But we need beauty!” I protest- 
ed. “That is an exaggeration of 
what I mean.” 

I noticed that he wasn’t eating. 
“Would you like some more tea?” 
I lifted the teapot. 

“Thank you,” he breathed. His 
tone was so rich and vibrant, that 
I looked up swiftly, before pouring. 
His eyes spoke intense gratitude as 
if I had abruptly offered him life, 
wealth, happiness. I did not dare, 
in my new feeling of awe, offer him 
cream as I intended for fear of 
arousing a more fervent feeling. 

Olaf was graduated in June. He 
never answered Peter’s letters. 
Peter quickly made new friends 
among his younger acquaintances. 

I remembered through the 
months that followed Olaf’s emo- 
tional “Thank you.” Never had I 
merited one less. Many months I 
asked myself why. Now I think I 
know. He wanted to show me the 
poetical way of doing common 
things, the hymnal poetry of pour- 
ing tea. 


One morning I received my an- 
swer from Dorothy — just a neat 
little note in a precise hand, but I 
held it to the window and read it 
several times. 

She was in the hospital, ill. Her 
father had died—had fallen over- 
board one night two years ago. She 
had left Mrs. Myers and was board- 
ing with a widow, Mrs. Wheaton. 
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Yes, she remembered Joanna. She 
would be glad to see me any after- 
noon. The visiting hours were from 
two to four o’clock. 

With excitement making my 
hand shake, I combed my hair, put 
my hat on, and gave one last look 
at the address on the envelope. 

“Where are you going, Joanna?” 

“To the hospital, Mother.” 

Once in the open air, feeling 
calmer, I realized the ambiguity of 
my reply, and resolved to telephone 
Mother as soon as possible. 

The nurse thought me her sister. 
“Be very quiet,” she cautioned. 
“We don’t expect her to live.” 

“Oh, no!” I cried, then waited a 
moment to get my breath before 
entering. The smell of anesthetics 
smote my nostrils, draining all 
strength from me. I looked for 
Dorothy. One hand rested limply 
on the covers. I could see her 
emaciated throat above her white 
night dress. 

“Dorothy!” I took her limp hand 
in mine, feeling the tracery of 
bones. 

“You’ve come... 

“Of course. I came just as soon 
as I received your letter.” 

“You’re so tall, Joanna ... so 
grown-up.” 

“Oh, Dorothy,” I gulped. “There’s 
no difference. Tell me about you.” 

She rested a moment to get her 
breath and then said quietly, “I’m 
married.” 

“Oh ... how bad he must feel!” 

“He doesn’t know it.” 

“Shall I send him word?” 

“No.” She closed her eyes wear- 
ily. “I don’t know his address. He 
left me two months after our mar- 
riage — very suddenly. He doesn’t 
know or suspect I have a child.” 

“Here?” I gasped. 

“Yes—a boy ... two days ago. 


” 
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I can’t think what to name him. I 
am too tired.” Her face was a 
shade paler. 

“Your husband—” 

“Don’t be angry, Joanna,” she 
said, quietly. “I loved him those 
two months. He was very tender— 
never a frown ... a perfect two 
months. They were a gift...” 
Her voice shook. “You could have 
cared for him, too, Joanna — the 
person one reads and dreams about 
—like a father and a brother and a 
sweetheart ... the words he spoke 

. why he ever chose to be kind 
... to be kind to me .. . and give 
the love of those two months— 
years of my whole life and yet only 


a minute. ... He couldn’t go on lov- 
ing forever—flames die out while 
my love goes on forever. ... I can 
remember .. .” 


I was bending down trying to 
catch the words, trying to steel my- 
self against the gasps. 

“It wasn’t Mr. Fliton?” I asked, 
quickly. 

“No.” A beautiful, other-worldly 
smile came over her face. “Oh, no, 
Joanna,” she breathed. “All the 
words he spoke were songs with 
pictures and tenderness in them. 
He said that even if he were far- 
away... like now... his thoughts 
of me would be May roses at my 
side ...and they are... to re- 
member... .” 

I followed her eyes to the table 
—empty except for a small medi- 
cine bottle. 

Her wraith-like hands were 
clasped on her thin bosom. Her 
eyes shone. Her hair lay damply 
on her blue-veined forehead. White- 
lipped, she seemed to partake of the 
chill of the white sheets and pil- 
lows, white except for the blueness 
in her eyes and the circles burning 
dully in her cheeks. 
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“And the baby?” 

“Leave him with his aunt, Mrs. 
Wheaton .. . but visit him... 
watch him grow up... . His aunt 
introduced him to me—one night 
when we came home from work to- 
gether. When I left Mrs. Myers, I 
came to board with her .. . not 
dreaming that some day he would 
come to visit for a week .. . and 
that I would meet him .. . and need 
him so much now. Joanna, we 
were married in two weeks—be- 
cause he was lonely. His aunt 
helped me not mind too much when 
he left. She taught me how to cook 
for him. He liked my muffins.” 

Her mind seemed to be wander- 
ing. I smoothed back to hair and 
kissed her forehead. 

“You and Mrs. Wheaton are the 
only ones who have visited me,” 
she said in a low voice. 

“lll come every day,” 
eagerly. 

“In a little while, I'll be all bet- 
ter,” she whispered. “It won’t be 
long now. God won’t let me suffer, 
because He is here with me, and be- 
cause I’ll always have the memory 
of my baby and my love.” 

I started. “Dorothy, I meant—” 
I couldn’t go on. 

“Be good to the baby, won’t you?” 
she pleaded. 

Then I knew why the thought of 
her had come to me—like a call 
across a wide, breathless lake, the 
echoes wildly sounding and re- 
sounding until I could stand their 
calls no longer and sat down to 
write. The depression that I 
thought loneliness was only the 
shadow of a coming sorrow. My 
head, bent over my desk in name- 
less sadness, had been weighted 
with a loss not yet known. That 
shadow had not passed on. I had 
seized it and followed it to the hos- 


I said 
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pital—its natural home. Was my 
quest ended—or did that glow in 
her eyes presage more to come—for 
me as well as for her? 

“Tell Mrs. Wheaton,” she whis- 
pered, “to give the baby her name. 
I don’t want the burden . . . to rest 
on him. Don’t ever let him know. 
I shall be happy if only . . . he never 
suffers for loving me. Let me”—I 
leaned low—‘“do that much for 
him.” 

“Oh, I'll take care of him—all my 
life!” I choked. 

She raised her eyes, covered with 
mist but incredibly blue, to some 
Presence in the room. There was a 
pause where I hardly dared breathe 
for fear of shattering the exqui- 
site calm in her face. A brief con- 
vulsion seized her and then went. 
The breath came slowly without la- 
bor. “Thank You,” she breathed. 
The waxen lids fell shut and an im- 
mobility came over her face. 

I watched for several minutes, 
lost in quiet. 

In my heart, I knew that those 
brief words had not been spoken to 
me. 


I first saw Porgy at Mrs. 
Wheaton’s house. Mrs. Wheaton 
lowered her head when I told her 
whose friend I was. I loved her for 
that, although I was uncertain how 
I was going to feel toward Porgy. 

Meeting Porgy for the first time 
was like the feeling I had as a little 
girl running all the way home from 
school for a piece of the apple pie 
that I knew Mother had made. 
When Mother told me she had made 
apple sauce instead, I bit my lip 
real hard to keep from crying. I 
wasn’t sure that I wanted the apple 
sauce at first. That’s the way I felt 
about Porgy. 

I went over to the crib where he 
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was lying and looked down at him. 
One tiny pink hand was in his 
mouth. A wisp of blond hair curled 
moistly down his forehead. 

For a fleeting moment, a glowing 
look came into his gray eyes. Gentle 
—like Dorothy’s. No—stronger and 
warmer. Then suddenly I knew. 
The expression left swiftly but I 
knew! I fell down on my knees be- 
fore the crib and cupped my arms 
around his head and body. 

“Oh, Porgy, I know who you are! 
For a moment, I thought that you 
were just a plain baby, like every 
other baby in the world, but you 
aren’t!” I buried my face in the 
blankets, shaking the crib with 
stifled sobs. Here was someone liv- 
ing. I was not alone. Many min- 
utes later, little fingers touching my 
hair recalled me. 

Mrs. Wheaton was arranging a 
fern plant in the window. She 
turned when she saw me standing. 

“Come again,” she said. “I know 
how it is about Dorothy, he with 
his uppety education. She was far 
too good for him. When he left, 
she thought that he had gone off in 
a cloud to a dream land. H’m!” 
she laughed, grimly. “He wouldn’t 
go alone. I could tell his kind—if 
I hadn’t wanted to hurt her—her so 
believing! Well, if he ever comes 
here again, looking for a place to 
rest his head, he'll not see that 
baby. Porgy is going to have a 
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practical bringing up — no fly-by- 
night affair!” 

“Yes, we'll hide him,” I nodded, 
but thought as I returned home that 
we could never hide Dorothy’s pale 
mouth, nor the strong, warm gray 
eyes that were not Dorothy’s. 

That was when I convinced the 
family that we should move once 
more to the city suburbs. The 
children had grown up now and 
wanted to be near their work. I 
helped them find a place—a white 
house down the block from Mrs. 
Wheaton’s. 

The thought of wheeling Porgy 
up and down the sidewalk at dusk 
makes the day in the office bear- 
able. I discourage attempts at 
friendship in the office because no 
new acquaintance could understand 
about Porgy—could know why his 
arms about my neck make me 
happy. 

They think that I am foolish to 
love someone else’s child, but I 
know that no one else but me has 
the memory to teach Porgy in his 
susceptible years something of the 
quiet goodness of his mother and 
the ethereal poetry of his father. I 
must go on caring for this child of 
the two who said thank you. 

Once while buttoning up Porgy’s 
coat, I smiled as I thought of the 
person who never appeared to thank 
me for loving his child, yet ardently 
thanked me for pouring his tea. 











MOSTLY OF “THE GRAPES OF WRATH” 


By ArT KuHL 


E isn’t treading the wine press 

alone, not John Steinbeck. 
Nine-tenths of the critical eoterie of 
the United States is treading right 
along with him, and the net result 
is that The Grapes of Wrath is be- 
ing loudly trumpeted as the great 
American novel. Of course that 
would make Steinbeck the greatest 
of our novelists, and that’s a dis- 
tinction of no little weight, one that 
should be deliberated upon before 
it’s bestowed — just in case there 
should be some little question about 
it, you understand. 

Take me, for example. I think 
The Grapes of Wrath isn’t even a 
truly great novel. It’s interesting 
and well written, better by far than 
the usual best seller, but it stops 
this side of greatness. 

In that opinion, I have, I know, 
little support from the secular crit- 
ics, Burton Rascoe excepted, but a 
little thing like my being in the 
minority doesn’t necessarily invali- 
date the opinion, does it? 

You see, I really believe that 
Steinbeck is a master of prose. 
More than any other man who is 
writing English today, he under- 
stands the language. Not only does 
he have an almost infallible feeling 
for the right word —that’s still 
somewhat common in this day of 
many writers—but he has a rhyth- 
mic sense, and the typewriter has 
almost killed rhythm in English 
prose. Saroyan has that same sense 
and uses it to good effect; Faulkner, 
in his more lucid passages, and par- 
ticularly in the stories he tells as 


from the mind of a child, has it; 
Hemingway in “The Snows of Kil- 
minjaro” had that and little else. 
But Steinbeck is far and away bet- 
ter than any of them at the inner 
pulsation that makes good prose al- 
most the equivalent of poetry. He 
has the same control of pace that 
marks Georges Bernanos as a mas- 
ter architect of language; in fact 
certain chapters of The Grapes of 
Wrath march in perfect step with 
Bernanos’s bitter Diary of My 
Times. Each man is, in the best 
sense of the term, a stylist. 

It is strange really that so little 
has been written about this charac- 
teristic of rhythmic control as a 
hallmark of the greater writer. 
Everyone admits the high persua- 
sive values of meter or rhythm in 
poetry, but few seem to realize that 
prose makes use of those same val- 
ues. The quality and quantity of 
syllables, the length of sentences, 
the stress that is gained through 
this or that word order, the conno- 
tative values that speed or stem the 
flow of thought—tthese are tools of 
the prose artist, and they are essen- 
tially tools of rhythm. It is rather 
generally admitted that the present 
generation’s failure to read the 
Bible has fractured certain quali- 
ties in our prose; few critics, how- 
ever, seem to realize that the loss 
has been one of rhythm. The verses 
of the Bible are great, literarily 
speaking, for many reasons, but 
one of the chief of these is that the 
verses do not merely walk; they 
move in dance tempos to the pulse 


























of varying beat. Too much of our 
writing today is without that tempo 
and without the simple clarity of 
construction that is the surest 
means of attaining it. 

But Steinbeck has the secret of 
rhythm. Even his longer passages 
of description will stand the test of 
being read aloud, and there is no 
test more severe. In the very 
cadences of his sentences and his 
paragraphs Steinbeck achieves his 
purpose; in The Grapes of Wrath 
it is the purpose of blasting. 

Beyond that he has a sure ear for 
dialogue. He seems to know the 
people of whom he writes, to know 
them so well that he always makes 
them speak precisely their own lan- 
guage. This was superbly evident 
in Of Mice and Men. Lennie’s halt- 
ing, repetitious, simple speech was 
Lennie; you could hear the very 
quality of his voice in the words 
that he spoke. George’s rough 
speech was George, even when he 
was using the crude poetry that de- 
scribed their ranch-to-be and the 
rabbits they would raise and the 
way they wouldn’t have to take or- 
ders from anybody. Perhaps the 
greatest tribute to the realistic dia- 
logue of that novel was the fact that 
Steinbeck could transcribe it almost 
literally for the stage. The speeches 
of his characters could be taken 
whole, put before the canvas 
scenery, and made to sound ter- 
ribly, hauntingly real; in fact they 
brought the very scenery to life. 
That means that Steinbeck has 
reached one of the summits in the 
novelist’s art: he has become a 
dramatist of conversation. Dia- 
logue that conveys an idea and 
moves a story forward is not too 
difficult to write, though it presents 
its own problems; dialogue that ful- 
fills that double purpose and then 
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goes further to become strongly 
characteristic, revelatory of the 
speaker even when the author in- 
cludes no asides and no explana- 
tions, is a product of high art. 
Steinbeck writes just such dialogue. 

I have said that the gift was 
superbly evident in Of Mice and 
Men, implying that it is not so 
evident in The Grapes of Wrath; 
that is perhaps incorrect. I was 
acutely conscious of the mastery in 
that first novel; it made me stop 
and consider and marvel. The 
Grapes of Wrath, on the other hand, 
has dialogue that is less obtrusive; 
it is perhaps better precisely be- 
cause one doesn’t realize conscious- 
ly that it is better—or even that it 
is at all good. The Joads speak 
naturally; at least (it is just as 
good) their speech sounds natural 
to the reader. Even profanity, 
which spots the book, comes some- 
how to be an accepted part of that 
speech; you may be pained to see 
it used so frequently, but you are 
no more surprised by it than you 
are by the habitual swearing of a 
riveter. 

So much then is on the credit side 
for The Grapes of Wrath and Stein- 
beck. But the novel tilts at a 
rather surprising angle, for it has 
lost one of the literary legs on 
which Steinbeck seemed to stand 
most firmly. In Tortilla Flat he 
drew his characters with surprising 
fluency; Danny and his friends 
were completely real and complete- 
ly characterized; even the minor 
characters were defty drawn and 
set apart. In Of Mice and Men the 
same thing was true. The people 
of that book were real people; they 
did not melt into mere stereotypes; 
they stood as characters wholly in- 
tegrated. But The Grapes of Wrath 
has too little of the fine-point etch- 
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ing, the careful individualization 
that gave those two novels their 
primary appeal. 

It is not a case of Steinbeck’s hav- 
ing lost completely his power of 
realizing a character. Casy, the ex- 
preacher; Ma, the bulwark of the 
Joads; Tom, the hothead out on 
parole; Grandpa, the obscene old 
patriarch of the family—these are 
characters that are fully conceived. 
But something seems to happen to 
Steinbeck’s powers as the novel 
wears on; that is one of the reasons 
for my own belief that the book is 
too long—too long, not for the read- 
ing, but for the writing. In the 
shorter compass of his earlier books 
Steinbeck burned steadily, and his 
characters were always authentical- 
ly executed. In this, his first long 
work, he has a chance to dissipate 
his efforts, to spread out and be 
more leisurely; near the end of the 
road he seems to lose his breath. 

Thus the first chapters of the 
novel have admirable minor charac- 
ters like the truck driver who helps 
Tom along the road and the rebel 
who will not leave the land. But as 
the novel wears on, these men, of 
course, disappear and no one ever 
comes to take their places. Every- 
one, even the major characters, be- 
gins to be part of a chorus that is 
singing Steinbeck’s message; char- 
acterization goes by the board. As 
a result the people who were not 
developed early are not developed 
at all; Pa remains constantly nebu- 
lous, never quite coming clear. 

What is even more tragic is the 
fact that the very characters that 
were strongly developed drop out 
along the way. Casy, who is some- 
thing of a reprobate but an inter- 
esting one, disappears after he is 
arrested in Hooverville and makes 
no further appearance except for a 
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brief and not very characteristic 
bow before he is killed off. Even 
Tom, who seemed to be intended to 
carry the main weight of the story, 
is gone before the story ends, and 
for a long time he lies hidden in a 
culvert, completely outside the ac- 
tion of the story. 

Of course I may be entirely 
wrong in this supposition, but I 
believe that Steinbeck had a definite 
purpose in performing this conjur- 
ing act upon his characters. “Life 
itself,” he said, “isn’t run after the 
fashion of a play. The heroes and 
heroines don’t linger about until 
the curtain goes down at the end of 
the third act; they’re just as likely 
to wander off along about the mid- 
dle of the second or even the very 
beginning of the first. Ill have my 
characters do that too. For really 
it isn’t just these people about 
whom I’m writing that are impor- 
tant; their story is important, but 
they aren’t, not as individuals.” So 
in The Grapes of Wrath he lets a 
character drop out of sight when- 
ever it pleases him, and to a degree 
he succeeds in fastening attention 
upon his story rather than upon his 
actors. 

Now Steinbeck is undoubtedly 
right about the wandering tendency 
of life’s heroes and heroines; for 
the most part we live rather con- 
sistently on anticlimaxes. We're 
always leaving the room just before 
the body of the murdered man rolls 
across the lintel and Mrs. Jones 
screams that she’s been robbed. 
And perhaps Steinbeck is right in 
believing that it is his story, not 
his characters, that is important. 
But he seems to have forgotten that 
if he is right, he had no business 
writing the novel that he did, not 
if he expected it to be taken seri- 
ously as a great novel. 
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In fact it seems to me question- 
able whether he should even pre- 
tend to be writing a novel when he 
writes with that express philoso- 
phy. For characterization, the de- 
scription and even the definition of 
man, is the very heart of the novel; 
the person is as important to the 
novel as he is to the Christian 
scheme of salvation; the only time- 
less quality in the matter of any 
writing is the character, the nature, 
of man. 

When Steinbeck forgot that, he 
fell victim to corn. Corn is a very 
descriptive if somewhat ambiguous 
word from the lexicon of modern 
swing music; to a swing addict it 
means any sweet music, any music 
in which the appeal is strictly sen- 
timental, in which the melody is too 
lush and too obvious. Corny lit- 
erature is writing in which the 
same element of the obvious pre- 
dominates. 

The extreme is the cigar-store 
novel in which the hero is strong 
and unbelievably handsome and 
good, the heroine is meltingly sweet 
and virtuous, and the villain is too, 
too heartless and cruel; the fault 
is a lack of consistent characteriza- 
tion, a failure to see man as he 
really is, a composite not to be 
stripped too quickly to a _ single 
quality. Such a novel attempts to 
speak of incarnate good, incarnate 
evil. Short of the extreme but still 
on the corny side is the propaganda 
literature in which characters be- 
come types, mere sketchy represen- 
tatives, not of virtue or evil, but of 
forces and masses. And Stein- 


beck has to a degree yielded to just 
such corn. He has tried to write a 
novel in which the really important 
elements are nameless things with- 
out faces; he has tried to write 
about the banks and starvation and 
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a thing that we call the system. To 
a degree he has succeeded, but in 
the process he has forgotten the 
proper end of a novel. He has laid 
himself open to that somewhat 
threadbare question: It’s propa- 
ganda, but is it art? 

Certainly he makes no attempt at 
all to hide the fact that he is writ- 
ing propaganda. And in writing it 
he has hit upon a scheme that 
might well have saved his book en- 
tirely from the usual propaganda 
pitfalls, especially the pitfall of 
“types.” He has gone back to a 
device of the old picaresque novel- 
ists. It used to be the custom, be- 
cause novels were frowned upon as 
frivolous and because the stories 
were so frequently tinged with in- 
decency, to attempt a rescue by ap- 
pending to each chapter a small 
portion of moralizing. This moral 
tail was appended to please the 
high-minded and to placate the cen- 
sors; it was something of an essay 
added to the body of the narrative. 
Of course most readers skipped the 
moralizing and read only the story. 

Steinbeck has used the same tech- 
nique, but with an entirely differ- 
ent purpose. At intervals through- 
out the book he has inserted chap- 
ters that are diatribes on tHe eco- 
nomic system, the background of 
the story that he is writing. These 
chapters have no direct connection 
with the story in the sense that they 
do not directly move the action of 
that story forward. But they inter- 
pret; they place this single narra- 
tive in the broad frame of chaos, 
balancing the single story against 
the story of a people, accenting this 
as typical of a great migrating class. 

The result is that the actual nar- 
rative is somewhat rescued from 
the usual blurring that stereotypes 
propaganda art. Steinbeck really 
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could have written a story that was 
as individual as the people who 
move through life, for this tech- 
nique could have enabled him to 
focus on his story. He could have 
written a novel that would have 
been as effective as the short story 
that I believe in part inspired The 
Grapes of Wrath. That short story 
appears, as I recall it, in the 1936 
O’Brien collection, and it is the 
story of a little girl, one of a fam- 
ily of down-and-out transients in 
California, who wanted shoes. The 
author there annotated his story by 
interpolating direct quotations from 
an objective sociological study of 
this migrant class in California. 
The result was overpowering, just 
as Steinbeck’s novel so often is. 
But the short story remained con- 
sistently good art; it let the inter- 
polations take care of the propa- 
ganda and contented itself with 
dramatic reporting. Steinbeck in- 
‘tead has wobbled. 

That he has wobbled may be 
credited to a stress and conflict 
within him. Evidently he was pow- 
erfully tempted to submit entirely 
to the newest focal point of left 
wingers—the “we-ness” of life. 
Emphasizing the Communistic de- 
natured substitute for the Mystical 
Body of Christ —the Brotherhood 
of Man without consideration of 
the Fatherhood of God—the leftists 
are now intent upon proclaiming 
the merger of man-mind: It is not 
the I, it is the we that counts; we 
must submerge the individual in 
the totality. It’s the same old 
blarney that the Third International 
has been using for such a long time, 
but now it is being given a hypo- 
dermic and sent back into the game 
by the artists of the proletariat. 

Steinbeck is enough of an artist 
to resist the temptation to a degree 
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at least. He is wise enough to see 
that if the individual becomes com- 
pletely unimportant, if it is only 
the mass that counts, then man is 
less than man and novel writing is 
stupid or even impossible. If no 
single person really counts for any- 
thing, then the novelist doesn’t 
count for anything, and he had best 
stop writing. If only the funda- 
mental likenesses of man are im- 
portant and the equally fundamen- 
tal disparities are to be overlooked, 
then it is still possible to compile 
an encyclopedia, but there isn’t 
any sense in trying to write lit- 
erature. 

He does not see, I believe, that 
this state is itself an indictment of 
the philosophy that he almost 
adopts, Communism. The dehu- 
manizing nature of Communism is 
in few places more evident than it 
is here. 

But Steinbeck does manage to 
avoid being led into the actual de- 
tailed statement of a solution to the 
problem that he proposes. He does 
not so much as attempt to indicate 
the name of the solution. Failure 
to shy clear of that pitfall has too 
often wrecked a good art form in 
the past. Waiting for Lefty, for 
example, the Communist play 
“classic,” falls short because of its 
dramatically insecure last few 
speeches. Entirely apart from the 
fact that Communism is no solu- 
tion sociologically, having an actor 
shout its name is no _ solution 
dramatically; in fact is simply stu- 
pid. Steinbeck at no point pins 
himself down as Odets did. Broad- 
ly speaking, the Steinbeck novel is 
merely inherent protest; it is not 
and does not pretend to be con- 
structive beyond mention of the we. 

For that reason the too frequent 
Catholic denunciations of the book 

















as plain Red palaver are certainly 
unjustified. Protest against the in- 
iquities of tenant farming or share- 
cropping, against Cain-modeled re- 
fusal to give a fellow man a decent 
break, against unemployment and 
its funereal parade of evils—such 
protest is Catholic and catholic, not 
Communist alone. 

But for the same reason, too, 
Steinbeck plays hob with his own 
dramatic sense in at least two in- 
tervals. Because he cannot resort 
to description of his intended solu- 
tion, he goes into symbolism, and 
he is not too good at the handling of 
symbols. Early in the book he de- 
votes a chapter to a plodding turtle, 
his own way of affirming deep con- 
viction in the ultimate invincibil- 
ity of the class. Two things are 
wrong with the chapter: Its writing 
is, as usual, highly picturesque, and 
the rhythms of the prose are au- 
thentic, but the chapter is for all 
that tedious; it is as if someone 
were to describe in detail the 
process of rending a daisy petal 
from petal; the reader is strongly 
tempted to mutter “So what?” Sec- 
ond—and this is perhaps more im- 
portant—the allegory is too plainly 
trite. We pay off for imaginations 
that are bright and new-coined. 

That second accusation holds 
even more true in the final use of 
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symbolism, the concluding pages of 
the novel. There a young woman 
whose baby has died at birth gives 
suck to a starving old man. In the 
plainer language of Hollywood, that 
is so much hokum. One is sur- 
prised that the Steinbeck imagina- 
tion would stoop to go through so 
low a door. 

For when all is said—and not all 
has been, not by a long shot—Stein- 
beck is really one of our finest 
imaginative writers today. The 
Grapes of Wrath is sometimes vul- 
gar and a bit dirty at the edges, a 
rather surprising fact in view of the 
care that went into the writing of 
Of Mice and Men. Even Tortilla 
Flat, which dealt with an amoral 
group of paisanos, stayed, except in 
one instance, on the near side of the 
railroad tracks. Usually resort to 
the merely dirty indicates a lag in 
flights of fancy, but in view of ear- 
lier work that accusation can hard- 
ly be brought against Steinbeck. 
Perhaps it is best to forgive his 
occasional lapses; he really doesn’t 
need pornography to make his 
books sell, and he may come back 
to straighter roads in the days 
ahead. 

He may in fact come to be what 
he has been called, America’s great 
novelist. He is not yet great to- 
day. 

















WHAT IS PATRIOTISM ? 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


T first sight it would seem to be 
a very simple thing to define 
patriotism and to explain its mean- 
ing. It is not so simple. A few 
years ago somebody had the idea 
of inducing a score of distinguished 
persons to answer the question, 
What is patriotism? When they 
had done so he published the an- 
swers in a substantial volume. All 
that one of the reviewers of the 
book can say of the result is that 
the editor “starts with the laudable 
intention of clarifying the vexed 
question of the nature of patriot- 
ism, but has not succeeded in rid- 
ing the editorial horse with suffi- 
cient firmness to get safely home.” 
So it is a “vexed question” and, ap- 
parently, not easy to clarify. 

Yet we have always been told 
that patriotism is love of one’s coun- 
try. Is there anything obscure in 
the terms composing this defini- 
tion? Well, in the first place “love” 
is one of those words that have al- 
most lost definite meaning owing to 
vagueness of usage and even posi- 
tive misuse. “Country” is a term 
that has many meanings. It could 
be translated into French by cam- 
pagne, pays and patrie. It is this 
last that is the specific term for the 
definition of patriotism. And it is 
somewhat unfortunate that there 
exists in English no such specific 
term; fatherland, which is nearest, 
being really a German word which 
has never become wholly English. 
However what is more important 
than the term is the entity covered 
by the term “country” when we 


speak of love of country. Not that 
people who are unable to define it 
may not be thoroughly patriotic. 
For patriotism, as we shall see, is 
an instinct almost as natural as the 
love of kith and kin, which needs 
no defining. But if we would ac- 
quire an intelligent grasp of the na- 
ture of patriotism and of the mo- 
tives which justify it, above all if 
we would defend it against its ad- 
versaries, we must analyze the no- 
tion of country. 

Before doing so, however, we may 
consider patriotism or attachment 
to one’s native land as a fact of his- 
tory. There have been writers who 
have written of patriotism as a 
phenomenon which emerged at 
some particular period—say in the 
days of Joan of Arc or even at the 
French Revolution. This may be 
true of some particular form of 
patriotism or rather of the object of 
patriotic devotion: it cannot be said 
of patriotism itself. Surely the 
story of the Jewish people as re- 
corded in the Old Testament is one 
long history of patriotism, from 
Gideon, Samson, and Judith to the 
Machabees and to the last struggle 
with Rome. Was it not patriotism 
that inspired the Greeks at Mara- 
thon and Salamis? What if in the 
minds of these ancient peoples the 
idea of country never stood out 
clearly from the kindred notions of 
state, religion, family, and race? 
Under whatever name, it was nev- 
ertheless an object of devotion. The 
Greeks and Romans at least used a 
term almost identical in form and 













































meaning with that used by modern 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Spaniards. 
Witness the patriotic hymns of 
Tyrtaeus in the seventh century 
B. c., and the familiar “dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori’ (It is 
sweet and honorable to die for one’s 
country). 

Long before Joan of Arc there 
had been heroes of patriotism such 
as the Cid in Spain, but in St. Joan 
patriotism reached its highest ideal 
and received its perfect consecra- 
tion. It has been well said that 
with St. Joan patriotism itself was 
canonized by the Church. Later in 
French history came Bertrand du 
Guesclin and the perfect knight 
Bayard. It is little short of ludi- 
crous to say that patriotism began 
with the French Revolution. In 
reality the devotion of the Jacobin 
was not to France but to revolu- 
tion. If he fought for France it 
was that the Revolution might pre- 
vail. But even from the days of 
Clovis there was an entity called 
France on which the devotion of 
Frenchmen centered. It mattered 
little whether the symbol or the em- 
bodiment of that entity was a king 
or an emperor: it was France that 
men loved and fought for. One 
might call to witness French patri- 
otic literature from the Chanson 
de Roland ' to l’Aiglon and beyond. 
A study of the national literature 
of Germany, England,? Ireland, 
Poland, Spain, and Italy would yield 
the same result —the universality 
of patriotism. Dante, for instance, 
was as intensely patriotic as Shake- 
speare. Rarely indeed at moments 
of reaction or despair or of utopian 


1Im the Chanson the name France is given 
170 times to the Empire of Charlemagne. 
Occasionally it is used for the narrower do- 
main of subsequent French kings. 

2Cf. A History of English Patriotism by 
2 vols. (London: 


Esmé Wingfield Stratford. 
Lane, 1913). 
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humanitarianism do we hear dis- 
cordant notes as from the Russian 
Tolstoy, the German Lessing, or 
Lamartine’s “Nation, mot pompeux 
pour dire barbarie” (Nation, a pom- 
pous word for barbarity). To these 
we must add Mr. Beverley Nichols 
and a few other writers of our day. 
Old Dr. Johnson’s oft quoted sally 
about patriotism being the last 
refuge of a scoundrel is not really 
a sneer at true patriotism. 

I do not think it can be doubted 
that among every people that has 
any claim to the title of nation and 
possesses a native country, patriot- 
ism, in the sense of attachment to, 
devotion to, country, is a universal 
fact. It is true that we have often 
to distinguish “la petite patrie” 
from the great, that is to say local 
from national patriotism. A 
Frenchman may love his Brittany 
or his Provence as well as France; 
a German, Bavaria or the Rhine- 
land, without being the less a Ger- 
man for the fact; a Sicilian may be 
an Italian patriot without ceasing 
to love Sicily, and so of the rest. 
But this distinction affects not the 
nature of patriotism but the extent 
of its object. 

What then is its object? What 
is this “country” towards which the 
love of patriots is directed? 

It is clearly in the first place the 
native land itself, in all its concrete 
reality, the actual territory within 
which a man has been born and has 
grown to manhood. What the pre- 
cise boundaries of that territory are 
matters but little. Those of Ireland 
have always been the same—the 
four seas of Eire. Those of France 
have varied from age to age. The 
notion of precise frontiers has lit- 
tle to do with patriotism, at least 
till one’s country is threatened with 
invasion. However frontiers may 
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vary it is at bottom the same land 
that Irishmen or Romans, Alsa- 
tians or Poles, French or Germans, 
Englishmen or Russians call and 
have always called their country, 
Vaterland, patrie. 

Of course this term country, pa- 
trie, etc., takes on substance color, 
significance, emotional content only 
when spoken of the particular land 
that is one’s own. For one looks 
on that land as something of a 
mother: we owe to it our very life 
and being. It has nourished our 
bodies with its substance, it has in 
some sort molded our very souls. 
It is surely not for nothing that 
from childhood we have looked 
upon its landscapes, even if we be 
of those rare beings who have not 
learned to love them. Its skies, its 
weather, its woods and fields and 
hills, its towns and villages all have 
colored our imagination and become 
part of our inmost being. After all, 
this land of ours is our home, in a 
sense it is part of us and we of it. It 
is as natural to the normal human 
being to love his native land as it is 
to love his home and family. See- 
ing it with eyes of affection he sees 
in it beauties and excellences which 
the foreigner may fail to see— 


“Oh, she’s a true and fair land, 
She is a rich and rare land, 
This native land of mine...” 

might be spoken of his country by 

any normal man. 

This then is the first element in- 
cluded in the idea of patria as the 
very terms show clearly—patria 
terra, our country, our native land. 
That a second element is included 
we see by the very etymology of 
the word patria. This land of ours 
is the land of our fathers. The 
generations that have gone before 
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us have toiled to make it what it is. 
It is the fruit of their labor and 
sweat or the outcome of their brains 
and skill. Or perhaps they have 
died in its defense. In its soil they 
have been laid to rest. This feeling 
for the soil that holds the dust of 
countless generations of our kins- 
folk and countrymen may be mere- 
ly latent, may tend in this age of 
ours to die away. It is nevertheless 
a reality and an element in the idea 
of country. 

A third element is the idea of 
one’s people. One’s country is not 
merely the ancestral lands, even for 
the few who own any such. It is 
felt to be the common possession of 
the people to which we belong, of 
our race and nation. Their country 
for the Hebrews of old was the peo- 
ple of Israel no less than the Prom- 
ised Land. The Greeks in their 
nobler moments thought not only 
of Athens or Sparta or any other of 
the city states of ancient Greece but 
of the Hellenes wherever their home 
might be. The Romans thought not 
only of Rome but of the Senatus 
populusque Romanus, just as Irish 
poets wrote not only of Banba or 
Eire but of the Children of the Gael. 

These then would seem to be the 
three constitutive elements of the 
idea of country, each of them an 
outward and concrete reality. “Na- 
tive land” situates it in space, “land 
of our fathers” links it with the 
past, “our people” fixes it in the 
present and beckons it towards the 
future. We love our country be- 
cause it is the land of our birth, be- 
cause it is the land of our fore- 
fathers, and because it will be the 
land of those who shall come after 
us, perhaps of our sons and daugh- 
ters. 

Besides these outward and con- 
crete elements, the idea of country 











may be said to have spiritual ele- 
ments also, largely the same as 
those that go to constitute na- 
tionality, but seen from a different 
standpoint. Considered in relation 
to the nation they are factors mak- 
ing for distinctiveness from other 
nations and for oneness within the 
nation. Considered in relation to 
country they are parts of the na- 
tional heritage, spiritual goods 
handed down from generation to 
generation. (If the land and its 
people rsay be said to form the body 
of our country, these other elements 
may be said to constitute its “soul,” 
provided the word be used as meta- 
phor or analogy, not as literal 
truth.) Thus there is the national 
language which has come to us from 
past generations inpregnated with 
the spirit of one’s people, a precious 
heritage indeed. There is the na- 
tional literature and the national 
art in which the genius of the race 
has expressed itself. There is the 
national religion, national, it is to 
be hoped, not because the product 
of the nation but because the nation 
is its product and has been shaped 
and molded by it. There is the na- 
tional history, a treasury of sad 
and glorious memories. All these 
are part of the national heritage, 
elements of the idea of country. 
When we speak of love of country 
all these things and more besides 
are embraced by that love. 

We are now perhaps in a position 
to distinguish the idea of country 
from certain other kindred notions 
—state, nation, society. The state 
is simply a collectivity gathered un- 
der a sovereign authority or govern- 
ment which rules over the territory 
inhabited by that collectivity. It 
may include several nations or parts 
of nations. To understand that the 
State is not only a different notion 
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from that of country but may not 
correspond with it at all, we have 
but to think of Poland, Ireland, and 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1914. For most 
of the people of those three terri- 
tories their country was something 
wholly different from the State or 
States of which they formed a part. 
A country, a patrie, is the long 
growth of centuries, a State may be 
formed over night. The distinction 
between country (patrie, father- 
land) and nation is perhaps not so 
easy to make plain. Commonly 
they are the same entity but looked 
at from a different point of view. 
The nation is a nation whether 
looked at by friend or foe, citizen 
or foreigner; it is a patrie only to 
the individuals who compose it and 
perhaps not to all of these. In the 
Ireland of not so long ago there 
were individuals not a few who, 
though undoubtedly Irish by na- 
tionality, spoke of “this country” 
and “our country” and meant— 
Great Britain. There were Czechs 
and Poles of that type in the Aus- 
tria of before the last War. I am 
not blaming but merely calling at- 
tention to a fact. Again there are 
emigrants, thoroughly loyal citizens 
of their new country, who still look 
back with longing and regret to the 
“old country,” their true father- 
land, which they have quitted for- 
ever. And again there are those 
whose love and loyalty go both to 
their “petite patrie’’ (Brittany, the 
Basque Country, Bavaria) and to 
the greater country of which it 
forms a part. 

As for a society it is any collec- 
tivity of human beings bound to- 
gether under some form of au- 
thority, or, more simply, a group of 
men united in common action for a 
common purpose. 

These distinctions made, can we 
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now define with any degree of ade- 
quacy what we mean by “our coun- 
try” as the object of patriotism? 
May we say that it is the entire 
heritage transmitted to us by our 
countrymen who have gone before 
us? That description does not 
sound very scientific but it seems to 
me to contain the gist of the matter. 
And if accepted it would account 
for and justify patriotism. For 
surely a man might well regard 
with affection and devotion the en- 
semble of those things that he owes 
to his native land, those things 
which are his from the very fact 
that this is the land of his birth. 
He may indeed be one of the disin- 
herited of the earth: I am speaking 
not of such but of men and women 
in normal circumstances. Again, 
further benefits may be conferred 
on him by his State. These may 
perhaps be taken within the pur- 
view of patriotism; they are surely 
not of its essence. 

If then country, fatherland, patrie 
be what we have described it, can 
we come at a clearer notion of the 
nature and consequences of patriot- 
ism? It has always been described 
in terms of love—amor patriae. To 
have this clearer notion of patriot- 
ism must we then define love? I 
do not think so, if we look at the 
reality of things. For in point of 
fact this love varies, like other 
loves, from a vague sentiment to a 
passion, from mere complacency to 
active, self-sacrificing devotedness. 
We may compare it, as it has often 
been compared, to family love, and 
“country” itself to the family en- 
larged. “Patriotism,” writes Mr. 
John Eppstein, “is the love of the 
family and of that human setting 
from which it is not normally possi- 
ble to separate a man’s conception 
of his family, namely a place, 
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friends, neighbours, language, tra- 
ditions—his native land in fact. So 
a man loves his country because * he 
loves his own home, and the former 
love partakes of the intimacy and 
sacredness of the latter.” * 

St. Thomas Aquinas had already 
coupled together these two devo- 
tions, to parents and to country 
(Summa Theologica, 2a, 2ae, Q. 
101). Dealing with the virtue of 
“pietas,” dutifulness, he writes: 
“The principles (or origins) of our 
being and governing are our. parents 
and our country, which have given 
us birth and nourishment. Conse- 
quently man is debtor chiefly to his 
parents and his country, after God. 
Wherefore, just as it belongs to re- 
ligion to give worship to God, so 
does it belong to “pietas,” in the sec- 
ond place, to give worship to one’s 
parents and one’s country.” Thus, 
unlike nationalism, patriotism 
comes within the sphere of virtue, 
duty, and moral obligation. 

That this is and has always been 
the teaching of the Catholic Church 
may be gathered from the pro- 
nouncements of the Head of the 
Church as collected in such a work 
as La Patrie et la Paix. Tezxtes 
pontificaux.’ Thus we find Pius X., 
in an address delivered in French to 
French pilgrims on April 19, 1909, 
saying in express terms: “Si le ca- 
tholicisme était ennemi de la patrie, 
il ne serait plus une religion di- 
vine” (if Catholicism were the ene- 
my of the country, it would no 
longer be a divine religion). He 
went on to say (the translation is 

3I should prefer to say that a man loves 
first his own home, if he happens to have one, 


and then loves his country not because of that, 
but for much the same reasons. 

4 The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Na- 
tions, p. 361. 

5 Translated and edited with notes by Yves 
de la Briére, S.J., and P. M. Colbach, S.J., p.- 
484. Paris: Desclée, 1938. 
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mine): Yes, it is worthy not only 
of love but of predilection that 
country (patrie) whose sacred 
name awakens in your mind the 
most cherished memories and 
makes quiver every fiber of your 
soul, that common country which 
has cradled you, to which you are 
bound by bonds of blood and by 
still nobler bonds of affection and 
tradition.” 

Twenty years earlier Pope Leo 
XIII, in his Encyclical Sapientiae 
Christianae set forth patriotism as 
a moral obligation based on natural 
law. “If,” writes the Pope, “the 
natural law bids us give the best of 
our affection and of our devoted- 
ness to our native land so that the 
good citizen does not hesitate to 
brave death for his country, much 
more is it the duty of Christians to 
be similarly affected to the Church.” 

In view of these and many simi- 
lar pronouncements, the editors of 
the work mentioned above include 
in their synthesis of papal teach- 
ings the two following proposi- 
tions: Country (la Patrie) is a 
legitimate and noble institution 
which is postulated by natural law 
and consecrated by Christianity; 
Love of country is one of the obli- 
gatory forms of human and Chris- 
tian charity towards the neighbor, 
coming in between the love of 
family and the love of mankind. 

A passage which expresses clear- 
ly and simply what I believe to be 
the truth in this matter of patriot- 
ism is from a pamphlet of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace entitled Patriotism, 
Nationalism, and the Brotherhood 
of Man, being a report of a Commit- 
tee on National Attitudes, the chair- 
man of which was the distinguished 
historian Carlton J. H. Hayes. The 
passage is as follows: 
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“Men have always lived in groups. 
Apparently it is a part of God’s plan 
that they should. And one of the 
things which have enabled them to 
live in groups has been the loyalty 
—the patriotism—which God has 
implanted in their very nature. 
This loyalty—this patriotism—this 
‘love of country’—involves a triple 
affection. It embraces an affection 
for familiar places, an affection for 
familiar persons, and an affection 
for familiar ideas. One’s ‘country’ 
connotes all of these: the land it- 
self, the persons on it, and the tra- 
ditions associated with it. One’s 
‘native land’—the terra patria, la 
patrie, das Vaterland—is an exten- 
sion of hearth and home. It is the 
soil that has given life to one’s fore- 
fathers and holds their tombs, and 
which in turn nurtures one’s chil- 
dren and grandchildren. It is a 
link between generations, between 
families and friends, between com- 
mon experience of the past and that 
of the present and future.” .. . 


I make no apology for adding the 
following passages in which pa- 
triotism is described by two inde- 
pendent and very different thinkers. 


“Patriotism has always existed, 
and always will, so long as men are 
bound in societies. One may feel 
that emotion of loyalty towards a 
tribe or a town, a tiny district, a 
feudal group and lord, a large na- 
tion or a whole vast culture; but it 
is always present and always must 
be present. For if it were not, so- 
ciety could not hold together. Now, 
men must live in society; and there- 
fore by every law of man’s nature 
(that of self-preservation, that of 
the organ arising to supply the 
need, etc.), devotion to what the 
Greeks call ‘the City’ must be pres- 
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ent. One may go much further and 
say that in sound morals patriotism 
must not only be present in every 
society, but should be strong; be- 
cause the absence of it is inhuman 
and unnatural” (H. Belloc: Survi- 
vals and New Arrivals, p. 140). 


“The fatherland—‘la patrie’—is 
first and foremost the soil, the soil 
with its own peculiar physiognomy, 
the soil with the contours and un- 
dulations that lend it its character. 
... But before all else the soil keeps 
its hold upon us by the memories 
it stores up for us, memories whose 
range is as wide and as varied as 
life itself, memories that dwell in 
the intimate depths of our hearts, 
but more than all that memories 
the common possession of which 
links together in a bond of union 
the compatriots who share them.... 

“Land of birth, land of cradles 
and of tombs, in a word, land of the 
family,—and already there enters 
into the very idea of fatherland a 
more living and more lovable re- 
ality: the family, of which the fa- 
therland is but the historical flower- 
ing, the family, from which the fa- 
therland comes forth as from its 
prototype and native element. The 
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fatherland is the uniting bond of 
fathers, the bond of ancestors, the 
bond of memories and of domestic 
traditions. 

“Let us unite religion with the 
fatherland, the altar with the 
hearth. What point of attachment 
can be more solid? . . . Always do 
you find those two intimately 
united. ... The altar and the hearth 
——there we have as it were the two 
historical poles of the fatherland, 
pro aris et focis. 

“Native soil, cradle, tomb, hearth, 
altar, history,—such then are the 
august and cherished realities con- 
tained in the name of fatherland” 
(From a speech Le Patriotisme 
dans l’Enseignement Catholique de- 
livered at the college of Vaugirard 
by R. P. Longhaye, S.J. Author’s 
translation). 


It is no part of my present pur- 
pose to expound the duties arising 
out of patriotism, to point out the 
excesses and exaggerations to which 
it is liable, nor to argue with its 
opponents. Enough if I have suc- 
ceeded to any extent in making 
clear its nature and thereby distin- 
guishing it from other notions with 
which it is apt to be confounded. 
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CATHOLICS AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


By Hans ANSCAR 


N 1933 Cardinal Innitzer of Vi- 
enna set up a special organiza- 
tion—the Pauluswerk—to deal with 
the Jewish question in Austria. Its 
efforts and especially its publication 
Die Erfuellung, won the approba- 
tion of many members of the hier- 
archy, but, after the Anschluss, it 
fell a victim to anti-Christian forces 
and had to be discontinued by the 
Church. 

A new apostolate, international 
in scope, but modeled on the origi- 
nal enterprise, is now taking shape 
under the direction of Father Jo- 
hannes Oesterreicher, a _ convert, 
whose headquarters at present are 
at 65, rue Madame, in Paris, where 
Cardinal Verdier has accorded him 
asylum since his banishment from 
Austria in April, 1938. 

Cardinal Pacelli, now Pope Pius 
XII., gave his approval and his 
blessing to the Opus Sancti Pauli, 
as it is called, and in this country 
the Apostolic Delegate has allowed 
Father Johannes O6esterreicher’s 
representative to start work to- 
wards a similar organization, with 
headquarters at the Little Flower 
Monastery at Newton, N. J. As 
formerly in Vienna, the plan is to 
open reading rooms for all Jews, 
orthodox and other, in charge of a 
priest especially assigned to the 
work. It is hoped that a periodical, 
like the suppressed Erfuellung, 
may be launched, whose pages will 
be open to free discussion. A con- 
faternity of prayer, not only for the 
conversion of Israel, but also for a 
better understanding of the Jewish 


problem among Christians will be 
founded. Already a monthly holy 
hour for this intention is conducted 
in New York. As soon as the 
bishops of the country have given 
their approval to these efforts, a 
definite constitution will be drawn 


up. 


Thanks to racialism as practiced 
in Germany, the Jewish question 
has entirely changed. Except in 
the narrow circles of the racialists 
most people had regarded the Jew- 
ish question as a matter confined to 
the religious sphere. According to 
them a Jew who became a Christian 
ceased to be a Jew, although sus- 
picions often arose that his conver- 
sion might be a mere formality 
prompted by social ambition. In- 
termarriage with Christians, on the 
other hand, seemed to guarantee a 
certain amount of amalgamation. 
In a few generations our enlight- 
ened and steadily progressing world 
would no longer remember such an 
unnatural thing as anti-Semitism. 
Accommodation was the cry of 
liberal Jews, and most second- 
generation Jews in liberal and 
democratic countries, including 
their rabbis, seemed prepared to ac- 
cept gladly their role as one minor 
element in the melting pots of mod- 
ern democracies, especially in this 
country. If and how the Jewish re- 
ligion would survive in this case 
was a question which interested no- 
body outside the Jewish com- 
munity. 

Prominent Catholics have con- 
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tested this theory and have stated 
that besides the religious aspect of 
the Jewish question there is some- 
thing else. Hilaire Belloc has said 
that he does not believe in accom- 
modation and absorption of the 
Jews as a whole, but that the Jews 
as a nation will survive in spite of 
the constant drain on their number 
through religious apostasy, cultural 
accommodation, and intermarriage. 
He wants them to be treated as a 
minority, wherever they live, and to 
be protected against persecution 
and hostile discrimination through 
a just and benevolent minority legis- 
lation. They should be welcome 
guests, only restricted by the laws 
of Christian hospitality and by their 
own tact. Belloc found no sym- 
pathy for his proposals. The lib- 
eral Jews resented his theory and 
the orthodox Jews distrusted the 
practical outcome of this legislative 
solution. 

Anti-Semitism was rife in ancient 
Egypt, Assyria, Rome, and through 
the later Middle Ages. Father Peter 
Browe, S.J., who was a Professor of 
Church History at the University of 
Innsbruck and who now lives as an 
exile in Switzerland, has recently 
written a series of articles on medi- 
eval anti-Semitism based on first- 
hand research of authentic histori- 
cal sources. The picture that he 
gives us shows the sufferings of the 
Jews, especially during the times of 
the Crusades and the social unrest 
of the late Middle Ages, to have 
been deplorable. One wonders how 
the Jews survived at all, and one 
cannot help admiring their heroism 
and patience. All countries are 
guilty — France, Spain, Germany, 
and the rest. The popes had to re- 
buke bishops as well as princes, 
mobs as well as legislative bodies. 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux was in de- 
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spair when he saw how his con- 
temporaries acted against a defense- 
less minority. According to Father 
Browe’s conservative and cautious 
calculations, the number of Jews 
killed by Christians in the Middle 
Ages far exceeds the number of 
Christians who died as martyrs dur- 
ing the Roman persecutions before 
Constantine the Great lifted the ban 
against them in 313 a. p. As Fa- 
ther Browe proves, the reason for 
these persecutions was by no means 
always religious fanaticism. Social 
antagonism, greed, revenge against 
money lenders, superstition, fear of 
the strange and proud Jewish race 
—such things often caused bloody 
outbreaks, leading to the death of 
thousands of Jews, whole communi- 
ties as well as entire families. In 
many cases Father Browe shows 
that when the Jews actually did 
cause some minor trouble by their 
impudence and their own hostility, 
the authorities and the people by 
no means appealed to the law or un- 
dertook merely restrictive meas- 
ures, but immediately went berserk 
and started killing, burning, and 
looting. 

We must keep these facts in 
mind. They explain a great deal of 
what is going on at the present 
time and they account for the atti- 
tude of the Jews themselves. Even 
if our contemporary Jews try to for- 
get the past, they are constantly 
reminded of it by the actions of 
the world around them. Russian 
and Polish pogroms before the 
World War, Hungarian and Austro- 
German ostracism before and after 
the War, and now Nazism: all “rub 
it in” that they are a persecuted 
race. Perhaps this accounts for the 
considerable number of Jews in 
revolutionary movements, although 
this number is certainly exag- 
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gerated. If Karl Marx, Leon Trot- 
sky, Linoviev, and others were dis- 
satisfied with social conditions and 
sought to substitute their own in- 
human system, certainly the sup- 
pression of their nation has as 
much to do with their revolution- 
ary élan as has the rationalism and 
Messianism proverbial to their peo- 
ple. Events in Greater Germany 
are thus a repetition of things that 
have happened to Jews before. 

Certainly no nation will go to war 
to protect the Jews. America has 
done her best by accepting thou- 
sands of Jewish refugees. But even 
this charitable measure can create 
new trouble for the Jews. We hear 
already a growing dissatisfaction 
with the “Jewish invasion” from 
Germany. Some people fear these 
Jews because they think they are 
all Communists. Others fear profes- 
sional and economic competition. 
The rest are afraid that the alleged 
Jewish domination of the movie in- 
dustry, the press, the theater, the 
medical and legal professions, the 
banking business, and a part of in- 
dustry will be reinforced. Friends 
of Jews become alarmed at the 
“lack of tact” of the Jews, espe- 
cially of the newcomers. 

This is just as true in Holland, 
Belgium, and France as here. Anti- 
Semitic monthlies and _ weeklies 
have been shown to me in Paris, as 
well as in Montreal and Los An- 
geles. They were all more or less 
of the Nuremberg type. Of course, 
only people of very bad taste and of 
considerable ignorance read them. 
But unfortunately it rather seems 
that there are many people of bad 
taste and a good share of ignorance 
who have as yet failed to read these 
papers only because they have not 
yet seen them. One day they prob- 
ably will. 


It is here that Father Oester- 
reicher Opus Sancti Pauli comes 
in. We understand now why this 
organization is not simply a prose- 
lytizing body looking for converts, 
but necessarily emphasizes some- 
thing which at this moment, if I 
may say so, is more important. In 
Vienna and in France it has de- 
clared that at present its work con- 
sists first and foremost in counter- 
acting a growing anti-Semitism that 
threatens to invade our own ranks. 
The Holy Father himself is deeply 
alarmed, not only at the injustice 
under which Jews have to suffer and 
which torments his heart as the 
fate of Korozain and Bethsaida tor- 
mented the heart of Christ, but even 
more at the rumors which have 
reached him that anti-Semitism, at 
least subconsciously, is making in- 
roads into Catholic circles. He has 
said that working against anti- 
Semitism among Catholics is a most 
important apostolate of our times. 
There must be no racialism within 
our own ranks. That would be the 
death blow to our Catholicity and 
universality. It would kill the won- 
derful and far-sighted effort of the 
Pope to exclude the ill-advised 
racialism which has endangered our 
far-Eastern mission for centuries. 
Anti-Semitism is an enemy of 
Catholicism. 

Anti-Semitism is unjust, brutal 
and opposed to the teachings of 
Christ. If simple-minded people 
have sometimes thought that they 
needed to avenge our Savior for the 
treatment He received from His own 
people, they are very badly mis- 
taken. Of course, it is true that the 
Jews were rejected by God as the 
nation through which salvation was 
to come to the world, when they 
called down upon themselves and 
their children the blood of Christ. 
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It is probably true that many of the 
hardships that have befallen God’s 
chosen people are the punishment 
of the Heavenly Father, who wants 
to bring them back to Him when- 
ever they “grow fat and kick.” But 
neither Adolf Hitler nor Benito 
Mussolini, or any other individual 
has a special mandate from God to 
carry out this punishment. 

Purely out of self-interest, we 
should be very careful as Catholics 
not to join in the chorus of anti- 
Semites. It seems to be a pretty 
well accepted observation that those 
who attack the Hebrews have not 
much use for Catholics either, and 
once they have finished with their 
racial and cultural purge of the 
Jews, they turn to us; for not only 
do we share the Old Testament in 
common with the Jews, but we also 
support a universalism, an anti- 
racialism, and a moral and ritual 
law, all of which are equally annoy- 
ing to the anti-Semites. So if the 
nobler considerations of justice and 
charity do not impress us, at least 
the instinct of self - preservation 
should do so. 

Does not every true Christian 
wish with St. Paul the Apostle that 
all Jews should be won for Christ? 
Do we not fail in charity when we 
embitter those Jews who might 
have been converted if we had not 
judged, condemned, and ostracized 
them? Do we think to win proud 
and over-sensitive people like the 
Jews by pointing publicly to their 
errors and shortcomings? Or do 
we not want them in our fold? 

It is true that there has been 
trouble with converts from Juda- 
ism. Is that reason to give up hope 
and to exclude a whole nation from 
salvation? If a few of them are 
blind and proud, shall we give them 
new pretexts for distrusting us by 
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being harsh and unjust towards 
them? No one among us has suf- 
fered at their hands as our Lord 
and St. Paul suffered. Did Christ 
and St. Paul answer with riots, 
pogroms and ostracism? St. Paul 
was ready to suffer eternal damna- 
tion to save the Jews of his time. 
And he was a personal victim of 
Jewish persecution. 

I know well what is generally 
said against the Jews. I have read 
it in Julius Streicher’s paper and in 
the books of Arthur Dinter and Al- 
fred Rosenberg. I know that some 
Catholics, even some priests, believe 
that Jews caused the Russian revo- 
lution, that they are busy all the 
world over in the Communist party, 
in freemasonry, in international 
capital, as writers and workers, to 
destroy “Christian civilization.” I 
often wonder why these people are 
so unfair to the Church as to call 
the present world a Christian civi- 
lization. Shall the Church identify 
herself with the political, economic, 
and cultural systems of our time? 
I wonder, too, what kind of con- 
spirators these Jews can be who at 
one and the same time direct the 
Comintern, the inner circle of Wall 
Street and the stock exchanges in 
London and Paris. 

It is well known that the ghetto 
either crushes a man’s pride or 
forces him to look for some com- 
pensatory gain. If a country denies 
social equality, fair opportunity, 
and frank recognition to a body of 
its citizens, it should not be sur- 
prised if this minority strives for 
riches, the one thing that will en- 
able these downtrodden, yet intel- 
ligent and alert people to assert 
themselves, to gain power and the 
good things of life. But if a Jew 
has money, is he not the most gen- 
erous, the most prodigal of men? 
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The anti-Semite answers: if they 
are Maecenases, it is their vanity, 
their perverse lust for power which 
they satisfy when they help the 
poor Gentile. If we analyze our own 
motives for generosity and chari- 
table deeds, is there so much for us 
to boast about? And even if the 
accusation were true in its sweep- 
ing generality, which we do not ad- 
mit, how did the Jews become that 
way? Do we make them any bet- 
ter by treating them as moral and 
intellectual outcasts and potential 
perverts? Let us have examples of 
specifically Jewish offenses against 
law, morals, charity, and common 
standards of human decency. If 
these examples differ from the 
shortcomings of non-Jews, let us 
consider only the individual mis- 
deed and let us ostracize the indi- 
vidual offender in order to make 
him understand how he has sinned 
against humanity. But let us not 
permit ourselves to be carried along 
with others into universal stupidi- 
ties and age-old prejudices. It is 
un-Christian to calumniate and to 
condemn, and this applies to calum- 
nies concerning Jews, Communists, 
Fascists, and Nazis. We may stop 
these groups if they do harm to our 
country. We may voice our indig- 
nation when they publicly offend 
Christian standards of ethics. We 
must defend our faith when they 
attack it. But we may not retaliate 
with general accusations and un- 
truths even if they should attack us 
in these ways. 

It is being said that we must pro- 
tect ourselves from the bad influ- 
ence of Jews: “Where they go, mor- 
als deteriorate; business life be- 
comes demoralized; art, literature, 
and politics degenerate. Jewish 
women and children are arrogant 
and impertinent. Philosophy suf- 


fers from their destructive criticism 
and cold rationalism. Petty com- 
mercial thinking invades every- 
thing; even mathematics is diverted 
from its pure and lucid beauty into 
the crooked alleys of greedy Jewish 
thinking.” And what not! It is no 
pleasure to read or write these 
things. They are a mixture of half 
truths and the mad ravings of 
fanatics. Bigoted people have some- 
times accused the Jesuits and the 
Vatican of similar mischief, and I 
once met a Jewish woman who told 
me that the Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem killed poor Jews with the 
help of Arabs. She told me this at 
a dinner party in Hamburg in 1923. 
And she really believed what she 
said, as incredible as it may seem. 
How do we feel about such mali- 
cious charges? My only explana- 
tion in this case was that the lady, 
clearly not very intelligent, had 
been so fed with atrocious stories 
of medieval pogroms that she was 
ready to believe anything, even of a 
Catholic bishop. We may well call 
the malice behind this devilish. But 
should we answer it with malice of 
our own? 

I know that many Jews love 
riches and spend money lavishly in 
an evil as well as a laudable way. 
I know that they easily forget what 
has happened hundreds of times to 
them and succumb to what the 
Greeks call “hybris.” I think it very 
unwise of them to seek the lime- 
light as much as many of them 
seem to do, because what one might 
call the anti-Semitic undercurrent 
in the world can break loose any- 
where. The fact that Leon Blum, 
for example, was a Jew gave French 
anti-Semites a pretext to blame the 
Jews for all the undisciplined grow- 
ing-pains of new social legislation 
in France. If M. Blum had remem- 
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bered history, he would have done 
his own people a great service by 
staying in the background. I ad- 
mire his moral courage and his in- 
tegrity just as much as his true love 
of social justice. But can he be con- 
sidered wise as well? 

I am not writing a book on anti- 
Semitism. I wish only to draw at- 
tention to the fact that, with the ex- 
plicit approval of our Holy Father, 
something is being done within the 
Church to stop anti-Semitism from 
invading our ranks and besmirch- 
ing our Catholic people. The Jews 
may be convenient scapegoats for 
our own imperfections, just as the 
French and the Treaty of Versailles 
have been considered the origin of 
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everything wrong in Europe today, 
as if world history had not started 
until that treaty was signed and the 
World War, Wilhelm II., Bismarck, 
and the Prussian military caste had 
been merely a nightmare of that in- 
nocent, fair-haired, blue-eyed Sieg- 
fried that is the Prusso-German 
Reich. 

To make somebody our scape- 
goat, even if he seems fit for the 
job, does not remedy our ailments. 
Far better to be honest and beat our 
own breasts like the customs officer 
and tax collector who went home 
justified, while that paragon of 
righteousness and piety of the 
ancient order of Pharisees was re- 
jected. 





THE SOULS DEPARTED 


By HELEN CONNOLLY 


HE souls of those who loved us, and are gone, 


Are not so far removed from us in space 
But that there sometimes falls upon the ear 
An urgent whisper from the land beyond, 
A plea to us to break the painful bond 
That holds them from the gates of Paradise; 
Too self-engrossed to heed their haunting cries, 
We idly lose the chance to win them grace, 
And when the golden moment has departed, 
Remorseful then, we fancy that we hear 


A sound of weeping, hushed and broken-hearted. 




















THE WAR AND THE CHURCH 





By RoBerT SENCOURT 


EW Americans will be in doubt 

as to what drove Poland, or 
France or Britain into the War. It 
was, of course, not merely that Hit- 
ler invaded Poland before he of- 
fered his terms: it was the reckless 
blatancy by which he broke every 
engagement, and used every move 
to strengthen his war machine. A 
new Frankenstein had created an- 
other uncontrollable monster. If 
Hitler had tried to disarm, he would 
have had to face a crisis of unem- 
ployment that would have made 
him dependent on foreign agree- 
ments. The Germany that stood 
alone could step one way only—into 
further and further expansion. 
Where would such expansion have 
led? Very quickly, by rushing on 
to the Adriatic or down to Salonika, 
it would have dominated the East- 
ern Mediterranean: and then it 
would have turned back to claim 
the mouth of the Rhine at Antwerp, 
within striking distance of the 
shores of England. 

The Allies therefore are fighting 
for their hearths and homes. But 
they are none the less fighting for 
the maintenance of those solemn en- 
gagements which are integral to in- 
ternational law: for the good faith 
which is the heart and lifeblood of 
justice. Hitler promised not to re- 
occupy the Rhineland: he did so. 
He promised not to seize Austria: he 
did so. He promised the integrity 
of the Czech provinces: he broke his 
word again. He said that he had 
no more territorial ambition: yet he 
pressed on. He made a pact with 





Poland: he broke it. In March and 
April he outraged no less than four 
solemn agreements. Into three of 
those he himself had freely en- 
tered; the fourth, that with Lithu- 
ania, had been freely agreed on in 
1927, and he had endorsed it. 

It is plain, therefore, that un- 
scrupulousness so general, so obsti- 
nate means an absolute negation of 
law and justice. It outrages one of 
those essential natural principles on 
which the Catholic system of civili- 
zation rests. The Allies are fighting 
not only strategically for their own 
safety; but also in a cause essential 
to civilization; it is one in which the 
Church has a vital interest. 

Two years ago when I was in Ger- 
many, I had the opportunity of 
talking these affairs over with a 
number of German Catholics, both 
laity and clergy, so highly placed 
that I have no right to mention 
their names even now. They love 
their country; they saw it moving 
towards the precipice; they said to 
me, and to one another: “It is not 
merely the Church we have to save: 
it is Germany itself.” 

It is true that all of the clergy 
were supported by the State. Hitler 
in that way did more for them than 
France does; but nevertheless they 
felt that their position was being 
undermined, and that in the whole 
Nazi movement there was some- 
thing sinister. Sooner or later the 
German people would become like 
the Gadarene swine; they would be 
stampeded by devils entering into 
them, and rush over the cliff. The 
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time was yet to come when the 
Church of Austria would be so bru- 
tally assaulted, and its fair abbeys 
ruined and despoiled. We were 
then still further from the time 
when Hitler was to join hands with 
Stalin over the heads of the Catho- 
lic Czechs and Poles. Nevertheless, 
clergy and laymen felt the crisis 
coming. Occasionally if the district 
Nazi chief, the Gauleiter, was a 
Christian, things would be easier: 
but in general Christians were being 
eliminated and oppressed. As I 
came over the frontier from Aix- 
la-Chapelle into Holland, I found 
myself alone with a German. He 
hardly spoke till we had passed the 
Dutch officials at the frontier. Then 
as the train started off again, he 
stretched arms and legs and said, 
“What a relief! What a comfort 
to escape from tyranny!” “But is 
it so bad?” I asked. And then he 
explained the differentiation against 
Catholics in business and employ- 
ment, the secret war against reli- 
gion. If there were a godless Con- 
gress in the Pfalz, the papers were 
full of it; but if 30,000 men were 
assembled for a religious procession 
in the streets of Aix, no paper could 
mention it. They could not even 
print leaflets. Children were 
warned that if they practiced their 
religion, they could not find em- 
ployment. Young soldiers were told 
they would be free to go to church 
when not in uniform, and then the 
order would be given that uniforms 
must be worn all day. And so the 
catalogue of tricks and tyranny 
went on. “And to think that I, a 
German, who loves my country, am 
saying all this to a foreigner!” my 
fellow-traveler cried at last, his 
voice breaking. “What a disgrace! 
But I can’t help it.” The truth was 
of course that the unity of the 
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Church was in his life more cogent 
than the unity of Germany. 

As I look at the present war, I 
often ask myself how one can best 
help those German Catholics who 
are so anxious to save their coun- 
try, both from Hitlerism and from 
foreign foes. They are in a position 
very close indeed to that of the 
Catholics in Soviet Spain. When I 
went into Catalonia with Franco’s 
troops, I found the Catalans greet- 
ing them with shouts of joy. Over 
and over again I asked what they 
felt. From all I received the same 
answer: We've been longing for 
Franco’s victory, but we could not 
by the flicker of an eyelid show 
what we felt. 


“Paul and Silas in their prison 
Sang of Christ the Lord arisen 
When an earthquake’s arm of 
might 

Broke their dungeon gates at 
night. 

But, alas, what holy angel 

Brings the slave this glad evan- 
gel?” 


Longfellow’s familiar lines echo 
within my mind as I compare the 
advance of the Catholic Franco into 
Catalonia with the still foggy plans 
of Paris and London for a settle- 
ment with Germany. They say 
again that they are fighting not the 
German people, but Hitlerism; but 
alas! the fact remains that it was 
the way they treated the German 
people which enabled Hitler to as- 
sume power. Whether or not Hit- 
ler had an actual majority, he 
gained his position constitutionally. 
Democracy gave him the pistol to 
kill democracy. 

Certainly one cannot take the 
view that the German people were 
guileless and innocent people who 
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were duped into aggression first by 
the imperialist Kaiser Wilhelm, and 
secondly by the Socialist Hitler. 
The German Empire was welded to- 
gether by Bismarck succeeding in 
three brutal plans of treachery and 
aggression: and so there is in the 
Reich of Germany a poison. It can 
be traced back to Frederick the 
Great, and further still. The Prus- 
sians believe in war, and take with- 
out question what it gives. As far 
as that spirit governs Germany, she 
is bad. Her lawlessness is a danger 
to civilization. But if this danger 
is appalling, so are the Christian 
German virtues reassuring. They 
are the virtues of Vienna; they are 
cheerfulness, ease, kindliness, com- 
fort, order, cleanliness. If we could 
strengthen Vienna against Berlin, if 
we could strengthen German Ca- 
tholicism against Prussian militar- 
ism all would be well. 

But that is just what France and 
England have not done. They 
failed to deal with Bismarck. On 
the contrary they tended to admire 
him. Even when they had fought 
the last War they continued their 
mistakes. They left the Reich still 
isolated, while Austria, whose Em- 
peror had consistently been work- 
ing for peace, was shamed and torn 
to pieces, and no Hapsburg was al- 
lowed to return when they had set 
up their democracy. The German 
peoples starved. The payment of 
reparations gave them no chance to 
recuperate except where the guid- 
ance of American loans showed a 
way. 

Nor was the effect of these happy. 
First it induced them to build too 
many factories. Secondly, when at 
last the swelled bubble of American 
inflation burst, it left Germany with 
its soap in her eyes. America is not 
without responsibility for the effect 


her system and her investments had 
upon Germany. But even when the 
crisis came in 1931, Germany pro- 
duced in the Catholic Bruening an 
admirable man; a man who worked 
only to construct on Christian prin- 
ciples in conjunction with the rest 
of the world. Did New York, did 
London, did Paris give a help to his 
high character and to his sagacious 
plans? None whatever. So it was 
that in their deep suffering and re- 
sentments, the German people gave 
ear to Hitler and Pan-Germanism; 
and who can deny that both in so- 
cial reforms, in constructive plans, 
and in the recovery of national 
prestige, he persuaded them that 
they might lift up their heads once 
more? It is foolish to deny the good 
side of Hitlerism. The bad side was 
already in the Bismarck tradition. 
If this War is justified, it is against 
not Hitler, because his work was 
mixed, it is rather against Bismarck 
who gave a false twist to the whole 
German idea. Hitler’s fatal error 
was not to have his own ideas; 
those were not in themselves so 
bad; it was to inherit the headiness 
of Pan-Germanism. The Pan-Ger- 
man aim was not to weld together 
in a high national purpose: it was 
to accept a national purpose that 
was unscrupulous and brutal: Ger- 
many is not wrong as Germany; she 
is wrong only when she is against 
the Church. For the Church has 
the words of eternal life, and she is 
called out of every nation and kin- 
dred. She encourages the unity of 
nations, but she knows that the se- 
cret of wisdom is her own. It is by 
working with the Holy Spirit that 
men come to agree with one an- 
other. Catholic Germany could be 
most salutary to Europe. 

There was once a Catholic Ger- 
many. It was called the “Holy Ro- 
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man Empire of the German nation.” 
It began with Charlemagne in 800. 
It moved its center to Prague in 
1346. It ended at Vienna. It was 
not exclusively Teutonic; it was not 
Pan-German. It was cosmopolitan 
and Catholic, while it cherished the 
German tradition, the German lan- 
guage and the German virtues. 

Somehow or other Europe has 
now to get back to that. If the 
American Catholics could unite 
with Rome to urge that idea, they 
could undo, and more than un- 
do all the evil of two monstrous 
wars. 

When America fought Germany 
in 1917, she came in as the cham- 
pion not of Christendom, but of de- 
mocracy, which is a different thing: 
not always different from Christi- 
anity, but taking different forms in 
different countries, and meaning 
different things in different people’s 
mouths. Perhaps it has some Chris- 
tian virtues in America: but it 
meant horror and humiliation to 
Germany. Europe has reacted 
against democracy. There is very 
little of it left. As far back as 1924 
I wrote of it in The Atlantic Month- 
ly as a bursting bubble. Even in a 
great parliamentary country like 
England, the organization of indus- 
try along nationai lines is taking 
the place of laissez-faire. This does 
not mean that England is departing 
from Christianity. It means that in 
all Europe individualism is giving 
way to the idea of corporation. It 
is true that there is something sa- 
cred in each of us as a separate 
creature. The Archbishop of Berlin 
himself said fo me: “We must never 
forget that God saves each indi- 
vidual soul.” But it is also true 
that the Catholic Church is a hier- 
archy of functions, when society as 
a whole grows up into a perfect 
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man, grows up into all likeness to 
its head, Christ, from Whom, as St. 
Paul wrote to the Ephesians, “The 
whole body, being compacted and 
fitly joined together, by what every 
joint supplieth, according to the 
operation in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body, 
unto the edifying of itself in 
charity.” 

If we look at that historic ency- 
clical, “Quadragesimo Anno,’ we 
see that it has taken very full ac- 
count of the corporate idea in a na- 
tional organization. It has its warn- 
ings, of course, against excessive 
nationalism, against a militant na- 
tionalism, but it does urge an au- 
thoritative co-ordination of func- 
tions. It is in that direction in 
which Europe is moving now. The 
most crude and general label for the 
whole thing is “Fascism.” 

It was a deplorable thing when 
Italy’s first claims were so badly 
handled that she was provoked to 
defy the law, and vindicate her 
covenanted claims on Abyssinia 
just in the way she did, but it was 
a yet more deplorable thing, when 
—Communist propaganda, having 
planned crime on a monstrous scale 
in Spain—the same agencies as had 
originally refused attention to 
Mussolini took sides with these 
Communist criminals against the 
great Christian movement which 
Mussolini supported. In Spain, 
Mussolini was in the right. 

It is true that the Eden policy 
against Mussolini and Franco led 
directly to Hitler’s seizure of Aus- 
tria, and the Czech provinces, and 
these enable him in turn to over- 
come Poland. There are many in 
England who view this War not 
merely as Hitler’s war, but also as 
Eden’s war. The difficulty in the 
situation is this: that whereas Hit- 
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ler started a war machine which 
dragged him and so much of Europe 
into its grinding wheels, and there 
was already a passion for revenge 
in the Pan-German school, yet on 
the other hand, Eden, in plausible 
speeches in praise of freedom, con- 
sistently hid from the English peo- 
ple that they had an Empire of 12,- 
000,000 square miles which they did 
very little to develop in spite of 
enormous reserves of wealth. Their 
white population was not increas- 
ing. But Europe got very little ad- 
vantage from the sources they 
omitted to develop. 

The Catholic Church takes a dif- 
ferent view. She looks on society as 
a whole. She thinks first in conti- 
nents and then beyond continents. 
She aims at a just division of oppor- 
tunities. Property and privilege are 
not treated coldly by her, but she 
would say that they must be jus- 
tified by function. The barking 
dog, in other words, must not keep 
horse or cow from the manger. 

Now the central fact is what we 
say: that the British Empire like 
the United States and Russia, has 
within itself immense resources. 
With its 12,000,000 square miles, it 
has virtually all it needs for peace 
and for war. But it has never pro- 
duced a constructive plan for Eu- 
rope, its relations with which are 
crucial. If Germany defeated Eng- 
land, the result would be felt in 
every corner of the British Empire. 
Even America would not escape the 
disaster that would follow the an- 
nihilation of so much of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

A certain number of acute minds 
in England have become aware of 
the problem of England’s responsi- 
bilities. They were trying to arrive 
at an understanding with Germany 
before the War. But Hitler and his 
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crew refused to listen. In Italy, it 
was different. In Rome, both 
around the Pope and around Mus- 
solini men are gathering to work 
out a solution. Mussolini says that 
they must replace Versailles. The 
Holy Father sums it up in the terse 
phrase, peace founded on justice. 

Now these ideas are not yet cur- 
rent outside Italy and Spain: they 
are not very common in America. 
But there can be no other solid 
basis for peace, and American 
Catholics can do great work for 
peace, if in combination with their 
intercessions, they will face the 
thinking that is required. The es- 
sential facts are set down for them 
by two scientific Americans—Frank 
H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny—in 
The Great Powers in World Poli- 
tics. 

Britain and France have a 
heavy time before them. They are 
right in saying that they cannot 
make peace with a man whose 
broken promises have caused 
France to mobilize three times in a 
year. They cannot run their sys- 
tem year after year to pay for arma- 
ments at the rate of millions of 
dollars a year. They have got to 
bring all that to an end. 

But while they fight, Rome will 
be busy with constructive plans. 
She will be able to hear how Ger- 
man Catholics view the possibilities 
of solution. Mussolini can still talk 
freely with German leaders. 

Rome, therefore, is the center of 
the power of conciliation in Europe. 
Rome still offers to Europe what 
first her Empire, and then her 
Church, gave. She still supports 
them with what Pliny called “im- 
mensa pacis Romanae maiestate”— 
with the might and majesty of the 
Roman peace. 

In the case of Spain, American 
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Catholics worked to provide their 
country with the truth concerning a 
great struggle when the powers of 
Christian order coped with and put 
down a hideous onslaught of pagan 
crime, none the less hideous for 
masking its hideousness as democ- 
racy. Now that same fiendish men- 
ace from Moscow has enticed a mis- 
guided Germany to war on an an- 
cient Catholic people. And they have 
succeeded in their argument firstly 
because a Bismarckian Germany 
had been a poisoned power: and sec- 
ondly because France and England 
lacked the constructive power to en- 
courage the sane Christians of Ger- 
many in a fruitful co-operation. 
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But Rome which sees the errors 
sees also the salutary ways of jus- 
tice, and Rome is a center both for 
20,000,000 Americans and nearly 
40,000,000 in the present control of 
Hitler. And the Vatican also has 
trust in Westminster. When a few 
weeks before his death, Pope Pius 
XI. received Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax he pointed out to them 
two English martyrs, St. John 
Fisher and St. Thomas More. That 
secret of giving up one’s life for the 
essentials of Christian civilization 
had not been lost, said the Pope to 
the two Englishmen; “You know 
better than I do what is in the Eng- 
lish race.” 





ASPIRATION 


By Sister SAINT MIRIAM OF THE TEMPLE, C.N.D. 


ITHIN me dullness, and untended fires 
Burning at empty altars 
Throwing their shadows on the nameless ghosts 
Of my dead self, and all my lost desires 
Standing white-faced and inarticulate— 


And desolate. 


But ah! with the quiet breath 

Of summer winds that break 

In rising exultation through the pines 

I have been lifted from the haunts of death. 
The sordid and the commonplace 


Have slipped from me, 


Leaving my shoulders free, 
And with an ecstasy long since abandoned, 
A-tiptoe on the margin of the world 


I stand and face the stars. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


OT only can we remain aloof 
from the present war but there 
seems to be no moral justification 
for our participation in it. Every 
Catholic citizen of this jurisdiction 
should weigh seriously the question 
whether he can conscientiously par- 
ticipate in a war that is entirely un- 
necessary for us Americans and 
which he regards as morally wrong. 
... Another World War in which 
we participate means .. . for indi- 
viduals and families, a regimenta- 
tion that we Americans have never 
known. We hazard the prediction 
that it will mean an intense hatred 
of classes in America and also seri- 
ous disturbances, if not persecu- 
tions, of Jews, Protestants and 
Catholics. Our whole moral order 
will be weakened. Subversive 
forces see this clearly, and they 
want a world war in the hope of 
hastening a new order in which 
there will be no peace, no justice, 
no prosperity, and no organized re- 
ligion. 
—Most Rev. JoHn T. McNicnoras, O.P., 


Archbishop of Cincinnati, Ohio, Pastoral, Sep- 
tember 17th. 


We are part of the West, a part, 
moreover, favored in conditions for 
living a full civilized life as no 
other one of the whole Western 
family of nations. Nothing has been 
lacking to us materially, least of all 
space, a most important considera- 
tion in the world of today. We 
started our life as a nation with the 
most perfect political structure ever 
devised by man. The Great War 
left us with but a few scars. A thor- 


ough medical check-up, however, 
would disclose in our “system” foci 
of the same deadly germs that have 
ravaged Europe—the same class 
conflicts, the same concentration on 
the material side of life, the same 
sterility of the spirit, the same 
hedonism, the same rejection of 
hierarchy, the same atomism in 
thinking, the same impatience of 
self-discipline. That these have not 
yet brought us to the grim test that 
Western Europe faces is our good 
fortune rather than our merit. If 
this, however, be Armageddon, that 
test will—in some form or other— 
come also to us, and we should use 
the time that may remain before it 
comes, to gird our spirit to meet it, 
for it is spirit and not force that 
will ultimately determine the fate 
of the West. 


—Tuomas F. Wooptock, in The Wall Street 
Journal, September 18th. 


Some observers come to the con- 
clusion that the world is changing, 
and that there is nothing for it but 
for the [literary] reviews to fade 
out. I believe that this would be a 
great misfortune. The reviews rep- 
resent a form of intellectual activity 
which is more than ever desirable in 
the present disorder. Continuity of 
thought, creative meditation, active 
study can only be preserved with 
the help of the literary reviews that 
survive. Books are clumsy and 
slow; newspapers are too short and 
too slick. There must be some 
method of examining and criticiz- 
ing men and affairs, and for this 
purpose we need the review, which 
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is the natural vehicle of watchful, 
tenacious thinking. The disappear- 
ance of even one review, just now, 
when intelligence is being restrict- 
ed in its function, would be a mis- 
fortune. It is not a question of one 
school of thought or another; there 
is only one cause now, the cause of 
freedom of thought which is guard- 
ing its rights against attack from 
every side. 


—Grorces Dunamet, In Defence of Letters 
(The Greystone Press). 


Words change their meanings so 
fast these days that dictionaries 
must be revised as fast as maps. 
Just to keep up to date: a lover of 
democracy is now one who opposes 
the Embargo. A Nazifascist is one 
who thinks the Embargo should be 


retained. 
—America, September 30th. 


The conjunction of the Nazi and 
Communist revolutions is a far 
more important factor in this war 
than the frontiers of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, or Poland, or the Treaty of 
Versailles; and whether that con- 
junction is real, or strategical, or 
what modifications it will bring in 
both systems, and what repercus- 
sions it will have on belligerent and 
neutral countries is a far greater 
question than any concerning Con- 
gress at this moment. The danger 
that we dimly apprehend is not out- 
side us. It is inside us, in our 
minds and hearts, and expressed in 
our day-to-day behavior. If, in the 
hope of safety and security, we fail 
to comprehend and face the chal- 
lenge of the titanic events of the 
times, if we think that geography 
will absolve us from the necessity 
of deciding, each of us, in his mind 
and heart, what is it that we really 
believe in, then we shall find no 
peace, either outside or inside, or 
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abroad, or on this soil. For this 
war, in all its manifestations—not 
all of them military by any means— 
will determine the shape of the 
things to come. And either we shall 
help form that shape by thought 
and by action—not necessarily by 
military action—or that shape will 
be imposed upon us—not necessar- 
ily by war. 


—Dornorny THuompson, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, October 4th. 


Fundamentally, this is a war in 
which one side is composed of the 
forces for dictatorship in govern- 
ment, built upon Communism or 
collectivism as a social order. The 
objective of these forces is to re- 
duce the rest of the world to ex- 
haustion, out of which, they think, 
collectivism and dictatorship will 
arise. If that is their objective, it 
becomes precisely our objective to 
avoid exhaustion. If the worst 
should come to the unthinkable 
worst, if the Allies are beaten or ex- 
hausted, then the thing we call 
Western civilization will be de- 
stroyed in Europe. During the cen- 
turies, several seats of civilization 
have been destroyed—in northern 
Africa, in western Asia, in Greece, 
in Rome. If any such danger lies 
ahead, there would be a_ tenable 
course for America. It would be to 
avoid exhaustion, to take account of 
our own self-preservation—so as to 
emerge at the end not exhausted 
but strong, with the vitality to serve 
as a new seat of civilization, here on 
the American continent. 


—MArK SvuLuivan, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, October 5th. 


If our age is to leave any rich and 
enduring fruit, these will not be the 
products of dehumanized assembly- 
line slaves nor of escape artists, 
living in the eccentric world of the 
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art gallery. Our fruit will be the 
product of those of our workmen 
who approach the nearest to a free 
use of their human intelligence in 
their work. If this becomes preva- 
lent in a truly democratic society 
slowly and firmly built up, then our 
artistic standard will be high. It is 
not necessary that every man “de- 
sign and carry through his own 
work.” ... It is necessary only 
that he work (and be allowed to 
work) as a responsible workman. 
No unaided genius ever designed 
and carried out all by himself an 
Indian temple or the Cathedral at 
Chartres. These were the products 
of many kinds of artists working 
together. The artistic unity of the 
building is only the fruit of an un- 
usual unity of thought among the 
workers and an unusually intelli- 
gent sense of their personal respon- 
sibility in their work. This alone 
(and not leisure estheticism) is 
what can make drudgery yield hap- 
piness for the worker. It is his own 
sense of responsibility that makes 


him an artist at his own work. 
—ApE pe BéTHuNeE, in The Examiner, Sum- 
mer. 


A century-and-a-half ago every 
man knew by name and sight the 
man who made his shoes. Your 
grandmother knew by her first 
name the woman who sewed for 
her; a scant generation ago we all 
knew the baker who made what 
little bread we bought outside the 
home. And until a year or two ago 
we all knew, or thought we knew, 
who wrote this statesman’s auto- 
biography, this doctor’s story of his 
adventures, and that inventor’s ac- 
count of his discoveries and labors. 
It must be clear that we live in a 
world the essential character of 
which can with increasing accuracy 
be symbolized by the conveyor-belt 
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or the ant-hill. It may or may not 
be deplorable; but it is not surpris- 
ing that the conveyor-belt idea has 
at last been more or less frankly 
applied to intellectual labors which 
were once regarded as indefeasibly 
peculiar to the mind and character 
of specific individuals. .. . The divi- 
sion between those who act and 
those who think is at least as old as 
history; but within the category of 
thinkers is it not possible that we 
are seeing today a further fission 
into those who think executively, 
those who think reflectively, and 
those who think communicatively? 
The last of course would be our 
ghost writers. 
—SENECA JOHNSON, in Harper’s, October. 


To keep this country out of war 
now is not only the wish of every 
American. It is the ardent desire, 
we think, of every man who appre- 
ciates the necessity, if civilization is 
to survive, of preserving at least one 
country free from the bitterness and 
the hatreds which accompany and 
follow every armed conflict. But 
the task will not be easy. We shall 
be importuned to throw our force 
on the side of “civilization” and of 
religion. Further, all of us have 
our preferences and our emotions. 
We may be so outraged by the sight 
of injustice that we are swept to the 
conclusion that this wrong can be 
righted only by American cannon. 
Possibly we have reached the con- 
clusion, and it may be perfectly cor- 
rect, that Europe is falling under 
the control of men to whom morals 
mean little and religion nothing. 
These facts, for facts they are, fight 
against the law that is in our mind. 
And that law bids us, for our own 
sake and for the sake of the world, 
to stay out of war. 

—America, September 16th. 














THE NOVELS OF MAURICE BARING 


By JoserpH J. REILLY 


ITH us Chesterton and Belloc 

have overshadowed Maurice 
Baring, the third member of that 
extraordinary fellowship. Every- 
body knows that “Lepanto” is one 
of the most gorgeous poems in the 
language and that Marie Antoinette 
ranks among the memorable biogra- 
phies of our time but few are aware 
that Baring is equally many-sided 
and that his beauty of style, deep 
human sympathies, and psychologi- 
cal penetration help to make him 
one of the most important of con- 
temporary British novelists. He 
has been many things, diplomat, 
journalist, soldier, critic, and poet, 
and won distinction in every role. 
In 1909 he became a Catholic, “the 
only action of my life,” he wrote, 
“which I am quite certain I have 
never regretted.” It is necessary to 
know this in order to understand 
his outlook on life as it is revealed 
in his novels. 

Baring selects his characters, set- 
tings, and incidents from the life he 
knows best. Most of his people 
have means and culture, they re- 
cruit the diplomatic service and the 
civil professions, and they are 
equally at home at great country 
houses, embassy dinners, and con- 
tinental watering places. His men 
are decent, intelligent, unspiritual, 
and, all told, undistinguished. His 
chief concern is with women and 
he draws them with delicacy, sure- 
ness of touch, and extraordinary in- 
sight. Here are dowagers (the 
Princess Julia, Guido’s mother, cool 
and masterful, to whom her daugh- 





ter-in-law is not a human soul but 
something between an ornament 
and a chattel, is unforgettable); 
aunts in the late autumn of their 
years who always have worldly 
wisdom and sometimes fortunes to 
bestow on favorite nephews; wid- 
ows of retired diplomats or army 
officers all whose thought is to hold 
their social places and marry off 
their daughters to the “right” man; 
the daughters themselves who obe- 
diently acquiesce in the parental 
plans even though, as sometimes 
happens, their hearts are elsewhere. 

In all but one of Baring’s most 
important novels it is a woman who 
plays the leading role. Why? Be- 
cause in Baring’s view women are 
more interesting. Why that? Be- 
cause morally they are more self- 
sufficient, their emotions are sub- 
tler, deeper, and more enduring, 
and finally because they have a cer- 
tain spirituality at the core and a 
greater capacity for self-dedication 
and sacrifice. If they do not inspire 
men to great achievements they are 
capable of banishing emptiness 
from their lives and bringing har- 
mony to their souls; should they 
fail the fault is less with them than 
with their stars or with the instabil- 
ity or blindness of the men. 

Baring pictures them as lovely 
and gracious with a light in their 
eyes when young, a thinly veiled 
sadness when mature, and always 
a distinction elusive but unmistak- 
able. Here is Madame D’Albert as 
Christopher Trevenen first sees her: 
“She was pale, remote, and still, 
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with the stillness of deep waters; no 
longer young, but not yet middle- 
aged. She had not lost her youth- 
fulness of line and figure. She had 
ripples of dark hair, and her face 
in repose was sad. Christopher 
thought he had never seen a sadder 
face. It was a young face, and the 
sadness in it seemed inappropriate 
and ill-allotted, an unfair, unmerit- 
ed load. But then there were her 
eyes ... her eyes .. . with their 
long lashes; what colour were they? 
Brown or blue? or black? When 
she smiled an elfin gleam lit up her 
face, which gave one the idea that 
at some time or other her spirits 
had been, and perhaps even now 
were at moments wild. There was 
twilight in her eyes but it gave hints 
every now and then of some radi- 
ant dawn. They were like some 
curious precious stone, that is dark 
in the daytime, and has strange 
golden lights at night.” 

It is the social not the business 
side of life to which we are intro- 
duced; not offices or shops or surg- 
ing crowds but concerts, exhibi- 
tions, dinner parties, varied by 
week-ends at shooting lodges in 
Scotland or holidays in Cornwall or 
along the upper Thames or on the 
Continent. Does this sound like 
a restricted world, a Henry James 
world? Perhaps, but whose world 
is not restricted? The important 
point is that beneath the well-bred 
restraint of Baring’s people burn 
the fires of those passions which are 
in all the children of men; the same 
temptations, the same divided loy- 
alties, the same ills of mind and 
spirit are their equal heritage. If 
Baring’s interests center in the 
Colonel’s Lady rather than in Judy 
O’Grady he knows that every hun- 
ger of heart, every impulse which 
Judy experiences is shared by her 
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more highly placed sister-under- 
the-skin. Kranitzky, the clever Rus- 
sian, says to Fanny Choyce, wife of 
a member of Parliament and 
mother of two children: “You take 
life as it comes . . . you feel safe, 
serene, and secure. But if one day 

. . well, if one day there should be 
a careless Brangane who should 
leave a philtre lying about, and you 
were to mistake it for wine and 


drink it . . . Then you would be 
mad ... you would love like a 
tigress and like a grisette, comme 
une... well—bétement.” 


To marry and to be given in mar- 
riage is, as a social fact, the world’s 
primary business, and the endless 
complications pre- and post- pro- 
vide the stuff of virtually all fiction; 
the infinite variety of its treatment 
is what proves the novelist. To the 
incurable romantic the climax of 
courtship made dramatic by nu- 
merous obstacles is a happy mar- 
riage; to the realist, as Thackeray 
observed, marriage does not end 
but ushers in the most interesting 
phase of life. With this of course 
Baring agrees for though he is at 
heart a lyric poet he has been in 
close contact with life too long to 
ignore its facts. 

In the typical Baring novel a 
young girl marries at eighteen or 
twenty. She is fresh, unspoiled, 
and docile. If she has had an 
early love affair it is usually with 
a romantic young man who cares 
deeply but whose lack of money or 
prospects provides older heads with 
a reason for interfering and preach- 
ing with ultimate success the supe- 
rior wisdom of marrying the man 
of their choice. (Baring treats these 
youthful affairs with understanding 
and reverence and he provides for 
their culminating episode a setting 
whose loveliness recalls the four- 
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teenth chapter of Richard Feverel.) 
In any case she has had little ex- 
perience with life and when a man 
of means and position, usually her 
senior by ten or twelve years, is 
attracted by her youth and beauty, 
her elders manage matters with 
“sense” and the marriage occurs 
with “everybody” present. There is 
a honeymoon in the country, a re- 
turn to London, the opening of the 
town house—and then the real 
story is ready to unfold. 

The society which the bride 
glimpsed before but becomes a part 
of now is composed of people with 
whom restraint and good breeding 
are essential and the ultimate con- 
demnation is to behave badly. It 
is a sophisticated society like Henry 
James’s and Gdlsworthy’s, half 
pagan and inwardly restive, which 
lives by its own code, prizing a 
pledged word more than continence 
and demanding that its members in 
deference to the outer decencies 
affect to believe that their spouses, 
however notorious their “affairs,” 
are above suspicion. To find conso- 
lation for a husband’s or a wife’s 
infidelity is general and, according 
to the code, so natural that the op- 
posite course arouses comment. 

The typical Baring heroine does 
not yield herself to the semi-pagan- 
ism in which this society is steeped, 
for within her is an unconscious 
and saving grace. Besides, she finds 
satisfaction in a fine home, a hus- 
band universally deemed desirable, 
and the novelty of a situation never 
experienced before. Soon, some- 
times tragically soon, she comes to 
realize that what counts most is 
none of these things but her rela- 
tions with her husband. That real- 
ization reacts in different ways but 
it leads in every case to one dis- 
covery, the discovery that love com- 
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plete, reciprocal, absorbing, love as 
the grand passion beside which all 
else in life shrinks to nothingness 
is wanting. It is this passion, a 
noble and transcendent thing, 
which Baring’s heroines crave and 
to which they are capable of sacri- 
ficing every lesser good. It is this 
passion, let me repeat, which fails 
to find fulfillment in their marriage. 
Therein lie the seeds of tragedy. 
Fanny Choyce, loving her husband 
dearly, finds him giving her every- 
thing but the one thing necessary; 
Madame D’Alberg and Princess 
Blanche, unable to meet their hus- 
bands’ passion on equal terms, see 
it in the one case (with vain self- 
reproach) bestowed elsewhere, and 
in the other turn to something 
deadlier than hate; Daphne Adeane 
strives to give her husband the all 
which his love deserves but with an 
unsuccess of which his ignorance 
makes the result no less tragic; 
Mrs. Harmer and Mrs. Housman 
give everything only to meet with 
neglect and infidelity. Where love 
or jealousy is awakened Baring’s 
women and most of his men are 
extraordinarily perceptive. They do 
not need anything so gross as an 
affirmation or a denial, an un- 
earthed letter or a warning from a 
meddler. As with Henry James’s 
women the intonation of a voice, a 
moment’s silence, a look meaning- 
less to all the world else, tells 
everything. 

Thus what follows belongs in 
each case to the hidden drama of 
life; on the surface little happens 
but in the relations of husband and 
wife certain imperceptible but 
subtle changes occur sensed by each 
in turn but overtly unacknowledged. 
The rift steadily widens until at 
last the woman is oppressed by a 
sense of the emptiness of life or of 
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her personal isolation and moral 
loneliness. Wealth, social success, 
even children serve less to mitigate 
this feeling than to accentuate the 
absence of the one essential thing. 
Then one day a man comes into her 
life, subtly different from all the 
others, who gradually fills the 
emptiness and re-establishes the 
sense of participation in life and the 
joy of it. And so at last the high 
moment comes, love awakens love, 
the grand passion is born, and the 
woman’s heart (the ultimate cen- 
ter, let me repeat, of Baring’s in- 
terest) comes into its own. Now at 
last its thirst is to be quenched, its 
hunger satisfied; after long wander- 
ings in the desert it reaches the City 
of Delight. The mutual revelation 
of the lovers’ passion is pictured in 
Baring’s novels as in his poetry as 
a transcendent experience. Francis 
Greene tells Fanny he loves her. A 
moment later “she was in his arms, 
and his first kiss seemed to last for 
ever. And for her and for him the 
world stood still. They were far 
away in another world, beyond the 
stars, above the skies, under the 
seas, east of the sun and west of 
the moon. .. . Fanny felt that she 
was dying of happiness, that she 
had died, not one but many deaths, 
and had been born again, and that 
she was living and soaring through 
aeons of bliss, exploring new circles 
of Paradise that seemed to open and 
unfold like the petals of a rose of 
fire.” 

In this hour of rapture all the 
operations of life seem suspended; 
it is as if the lovers were beyond 
the reach of man and fate. 

But our days are not lived thus. 
The insistent and inescapable 
claims of life pluck us back to re- 
ality, to loyalties transformed to 
duties by long service to innumer- 
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able nameless things akin to these, 
imponderabilia light as air that 
weigh us down, to conscience 
scotched but already quickening. 
For a while the lovers give host- 
ages to fate, establish a kind of 
modus vivendi whereby, on the sur- 
face, things remain as before. 
Sometimes this is not hard to do, as 
for Dr. Greene and Fanny Choyce 
whose husband is away at the front, 
sometimes it is difficult as for 
Blanche Roccapalumba whose hus- 
band’s jealousy seems armed with 
a hundred eyes. 

But the significant thing is that 
apprehension dogs the lovers’ steps; 
the man’s mind, the woman’s con- 
science find no rest; something 
will happen, must happen; they 
feel (the woman more acutely) that 
they are living beneath a suspended 
sword or are drifting downstream 
to a whirlpool. Then one day—a 
matter of months, a matter of years 
—the sword falls: the forces of 
Fate (or Destiny, if you prefer, or 
Providence) temporarily halted, re- 
sume their imperious march; the 
evasion of the inevitable comes to 
an end and, for the woman “duty 
and inclination,” in Stevenson’s fine 
phrase, “come nobly to the grap- 
ple.” Sometimes, as with Madame 
D’Alberg, Hyacinth Wake, and Mrs. 
Housman, we are not permitted to 
see that duel but merely to surmise 
its intensity from the character of 
the woman and the aftermath; 
sometimes, as with Princess Blanche 
and more especially Fanny Choyce, 
we are given the struggle in full 
view and then Baring’s treatment 
is admirable for its firmness and 
delicacy. 

Let me bring Fanny’s case into 
focus. At twenty she marries 
Michael Choyce, thirty-three, whose 
political career is promising. He ad- 
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mires her, she adores him; but 
though children come and her life 
is full and interesting, she knows 
she has missed love. When her 
husband’s admiration for her is 
finally transformed to passion it is 
too late. At the outbreak of the 
World War he enlists, she takes up 
nursing and in the course of her 
work meets a brilliant specialist, 
Dr. Francis Greene. They fall pas- 
sionately in love and for three years 
the relationship continues. Mean- 
while Michael is reported missing; 
exhaustive inquiries continuing 
throughout the war yield nothing 
more. At last just as Fanny and 
Greene are completing arrange- 
ments for their marriage word 
comes that Michael has been found 
in an obscure corner of Belgium, 
that the amnesia from which he 
suffered for over two years has 
cleared up and that he will be home 
within thirty-six hours. Fanny re- 
solves to meet Michael with a brief 
statement of the facts: she refuses 
to give up Francis; she cannot re- 
sume the old life with Michael for 
this, as she sees it, is to live a lie. 
. . . By chance she meets Father 
Rendall, an acquaintance of earlier 
years, and though she is not a 
Catholic but “a Pagan who believes 
in Fate and Law but not in a future 
life or a personal God” she presents 
her case and hears in return of the 
claims of sacrifice in a scene remi- 
niscent of that immortal one where- 
in Savonarola encountering the dis- 
illusioned Romola fleeing from Flor- 
ence and her husband reminds her 
of the undying claims of duty. 
Fanny is rebellious. Back in her 
house, full of memories, “she sat 
down and thought over the situa- 
tion. The tremendous, the unex- 
pected, the inevitable had hap- 
pened. She could hardly realize it 
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yet. She was still stunned by the 
blow. The inevitable—the end had 
come—what she had feared—what 
[she and her lover] had both feared 
—had happened. Fate or Provi- 
dence had stepped in as surely and 
suddenly, as irrevocably, as in 
Greek tragedy, and had separated 
her and Francis once and for all, 
and for ever.” 


It would be a mistake to suppose 
that all Baring’s novels follow an 
identical pattern. The pattern va- 
ries in many details and in ac- 
cordance with the character of the 
woman who plays the chief part. 
Yielding to a great passion does not 
always result in a liaison as with 
Fanny and Greene. Mrs. Housman, 
a Catholic, worn down by her hus- 
band’s infidelities, resolves to elope 
and leaves a farewell note in his 
desk. In London on her way to the 
rendezvous in Paris she receives a 
telegram that her husband has just 
died of a heart attack. Only she 
and the dead man could have 
known the contents of that fateful 
letter. She returns at once, yields 
him burial, and a fortnight later 
enters a convent in Italy. Zita 
Harmer, on discovering that her 
husband has guessed her intention 
to go to Algiers with the poet 
Bossis, is overwhelmed with shame 
and gives up the plan. Princess 
Blanche agrees to elope with Al- 
fredo Chiaramonte not because she 
is in love but because she seeks an 
escape from a marriage no longer 
endurable. The sudden collapse of 
her husband intervenes, she aban- 
dons her plan, and remains to nurse 
him. Hyacinth Wake and Daphne 
Adeane, both Catholics, meet the 
challenge of the grand passion, 
Hyacinth by surrender first, then 
by renunciation; Daphne by resist- 
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ance, and each pays the price in 
health and life. Mme. D’Alberg, 
unhappily married, accepts the at- 
tentions of Carlo Altamura and 
while not going to extremes permits 
him to sacrifice to her both his 
home and his career. 

Let us look farther into these 
cases. In all but Daphne Adeane’s 
the woman acts against her con- 
science, however much passion or 
marital unhappiness may seem a 
justification. In one form or other 
each pays the price for her lapse. 
Mrs. Housman gives up the man 
who adores her and the world for 
which she seemed born. Zita’s 
great passion not for Bossis but 
years later for Walter Price is 
tragically misplaced and the pub- 
licity she risks to advance Price’s 
career results in breaking up her 
home and bringing her to a lonely 
old age. Mme. D’Alberg’s hour 
comes when she finds herself in 
love with Christopher Trevenen 
but a sense of obligation to Alta- 
mura, now that his wife’s death re- 
moves the sole obstacle to marriage, 
stands in her way. The case of 
Blanche has its individual aspects. 
Into the weary months of her self- 
sacrifice to her stricken husband 
which follow her abandoned elope- 
ment comes Bernard Lacy protest- 
ing his love and awakening her 
whole soul for the first time. When 
at last her husband’s death leaves 
her free to marry Bernard he is in 
love with Rose Mary Clifford, her 
niece, and though Blanche knows 
it she interprets as her own a pro- 
posal intended for her younger 
rival. “[Bernard and Blanche] re- 
mained a long time silent. He held 
her hand, and they looked into each 
other’s eyes, and Blanche said to 
herself : ‘Oh, my God! if I have done 
wrong I will make it up by loving 
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him in a way nobody has ever loved 
any one. This can’t be wrong. I 
have a right to him. I love him 
more than any one else can or could 
love him. He is mine, mine, mine 
... for ever, till death, and beyond, 
and no one can take him away from 
MOsec 

Blanche and Bernard are married 
but the satisfaction she sought 
eludes her. The shadow of Rose 
Mary darkens her path; the cer- 
tainty that Bernard, though out- 
wardly devoted, really loves the 
younger woman more than ever em- 
bitters her days. “The Nemesis is 
in your acts,” thought Blanche. 
“Every sin avenges itself, carries 
its vengeance with it, just as a seed 
carries its fruit. ... And even those 
who do not admit this have to sub- 
mit to it. . . . They cannot avoid 
their retribution although they may 
call it by some other name... . The 
mistake was marrying Guido. I 
knew it was wrong at the time, and 
I did it; everything else proceeded 
directly from that, nothing wiped 
out that first blunder.” 


But the first blunder of Baring’s 
women is not a deliberate piece of 
wrongdoing: it is a mistake in 
judgment, in entering upon a mar- 
riage in deference to the wishes of 
a parent or without understanding 
(how can a girl of eighteen or 
twenty understand?) the innumer- 
able compromises and delicate ad- 
justments involved in the most 
fundamental and hazardous of 
life’s relationships and the unpre- 
dictable reactions which make or 
mar it. Having taken that first 
step she cannot turn back or free 
herself from the new obligations in 
which she has become enmeshed. It 
is when she tries that she finds her- 
self inviting the counterstroke of 
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Fate (or Providence); it is when 
she persists that its weight falls. Is 
this realism? Of the most essential 
kind. Do we find it upsetting? 
Tragically so. Can we change it? 
No, says Baring, and Thomas Hardy 
would agree with him. Why not? 
Because life is like that, full of im- 
perfect understanding and innocent 
hopes defeated and moral waste so 
vast and seemingly so purposeless. 
Whence comes all this tragedy inex- 
plicable because counter to the in- 
stincts of human justice? From the 
malicious Overlord, says Hardy 
(“President of the Immortals,” he 
calls him in Tess), who toys with his 
creatures as a cat with a mouse and, 
suddenly wearying of the sport, de- 
stroys them with a blow. Baring 
disagrees. Our individual tragedies, 
he says in his most moving novel, 
The Coat Without Seam, are like 
the patches and stains on the wrong 
side of a perfectly woven garment. 
The disfigurements come from our 
faulty vision, our awkward fingers; 
the perfection of its seamless beauty 
from One Whose eyes can see all 
things, even men’s secret thoughts 
and Whose hands can shape all 
things, even their broken hearts, to 
a nobler destiny than they dare to 
dream. It is this faith which Baring 
won by the step he has “never re- 
gretted,” and which Hardy desired 
in vain. How shall we face life and 
live it through? With stoicism, 
says Hardy, in which there is no 
hope. With resignation, says 
Baring, which alone brings healing 
and peace. 

Baring’s ideal woman is Daphne 
Adeane, a Catholic, “a will of steel 
in a frail body,” whose name is 
given to a novel in which she never 
appears since, like Tom Outland in 
Willa Cather’s Professor’s House, 
she has died before the story opens. 
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But, again like Outland, she is spir- 
itually present throughout and is 
the most influential of the charac- 
ters because morally the strongest, 
spiritually the most valiant. Three 
men loved her passionately, her 
husband and two others. To the 
love of one of those two her heart 
responded in what she knew to be 
the great passion of her life. She 
resisted it and though the struggle 
wore her out and finally killed her 
she never once by word or overt act 
betrayed her secret. Her pretense 
of light-heartedness never failed, 
her guard was never down, and the 
man who watched for a sign that 
she returned his adoration watched 
in vain. To the little clan that 
knew her intimately she underwent 
after death a kind of canonization: 
to resemble her in looks or manner 
was to be adored, to deviate from 
her standards of conduct was ulti- 
mately to undermine the very love 
which prompted the deviation. 


Baring is never directly didactic. 
His Catholics, even his priests, ex- 
plain the teachings of their faith 
only when asked, and confess that 
life poses to them as to non-believ- 
ers questions which evade all logic 
but that of faith. Baring is too 
good an artist and too honest an 
observer to imply that people who 
inherit or accept Catholicism escape 
devastating temptations or always 
defeat them. Much is given them, 
but the final effort, the will to vic- 
tory, as with Hyacinth Wake, only 
they can supply. Mrs. Lacy, a de- 
vout Catholic, muses thus over her 
son Bernard: “He will have to go 
to the school of life like every one 
else. There was no escape — no 
escape from life, no escape from 
sorrow, misery, and pain; or, 
rather, man confined in those dun- 
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geons is forced to make his own 
rope-ladder, to climb the spiked 
walls, and with scarred hands and 
bleeding feet to reach ‘lasting free- 
doms.’” 


Of Baring’s novels Cat’s Cradle is 
the most ambitious, The Coat With- 
out Seam the most deeply felt, 
The Lonely Lady of Dulwich the 
most deftly done, Friday’s Business 
the most satiric, A Triangle the 
subtlest, Daphne Adeane all told the 
finest. Long after one is finished 
with Baring’s novels scenes from 
them cling to the memory: the 
pleasure party on the Thames in 
Robert Peckham with the song of 
the revelers and the serenity of a 
summer afternoon stilling for a 
little hour and for the last time 
the tumult in Robert’s heart; the 
final chapter of Friday’s Business 
marked by Hardy’s irony of cir- 
cumstance and Maupassant’s objec- 
tivity; the love scene in Cat’s Cradle 
between Blanche and Bernard 
where the semi-darkness of the vast 
reception room seems alive with 
hostile eyes and the whisper of ac- 
cusing voices, to which all at once 
Guido enters bearing a lamp, his 
voice cold like steel, his eyes smol- 
dering with hate; the evening in 
Daphne Adeane before Michael’s de- 
parture for the front when all his 
lately-born love for his wife finds 
words but no commensurate re- 
sponse and both are left with the 
poignant thought that their great 
moment has gone forever; in the 
Coat Without Seam the idyllic sum- 
mer days at Sorrento which give to 
Madame D’Alberg and Christopher 
the one perfect interlude they 
would ever know; and the closing 
chapter where Baring reveals his 
infinite pity for Christopher — for 
all us other bunglers—his sense of 
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life flowing on undeterred by death, 
of death as the herald of peace, of 
peace as the final desire of men’s 
hearts. 

Baring’s literary relationships are 
numerous. Like Browning he be- 
lieves in love at first sight not be- 
cause it is a vulgar passion easily 
kindled but because it is the mu- 
tual recognition of the kinship of 
two souls which comes with the 
swiftness of light and the sudden- 
ness of a revelation. Thus it is one 
of the transcendent realities of life 
and whether charged with weal or 
woe one of the most transforming 
of human experiences. Again like 
Browning he is acutely aware of 
that hidden place where the motive- 
forces of every man dwell, a place 
of mystery and unsoundable depths. 
Unlike Browning he has never 
sought to penetrate its final and 
darker secrets—he has for instance 
written nothing comparable to “My 
Last Duchess” or “Any Wife to Any 
Husband”—but he points the way 
for the imaginative reader with a 
subtlety so extraordinary that it 
often goes unnoticed. The device 
by which Browning in The Ring 
and the Book exposed to full view 
the limitations of human insight 
(by presenting the opinions of “one 
half Rome, the other half Rome, 
and the Tertium Quid”) Baring has 
successfully adopted in narrower 
compass when treating Blanche’s 
departure from her husband’s home 
and Daphne Adeane’s secret, and 
throughout two shorter novels, A 
Triangle and Overlooked. 

Baring’s concern with men and 
women of the leisure class and his 
interest in the psychological effects 
of action rather than in action it- 
self recall Henry James. But Henry 
James got to the point where he 
placed art above life—a_ pitfall 
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Browning escaped—as if people 
existed to be studied under the 
microscope and to be meticulously 
reported on, after torturous ex- 
plorations of their soul and mind. 
To do this he slowed his tempo 
until it lost step with life and the 
reader gives up in despair convinced 
he is dealing with a clinician in the 
guise of a novelist. Baring is a con- 
scious and brilliant artist but he 
looks on life as the vital thing and 
art, however perfect, as never more 
than a means. Significantly, the 
sense of time with him as with Tol- 
stoy is never lost; indeed it is a part 
of his purpose to keep us aware 
of its onward march as of the foot- 
steps of an unseen monitor who 
whispers that the night cometh 
when no man shall work—or play 
or marry or give in marriage. 

As a contemporary portrayer of 
English society prior to the World 
War Baring challenges comparison 
with Galsworthy. Each presents 
men and women of some culture 
but scant faith, a society which 
took its pleasures furtively before 
1914 and flauntingly thereafter. 
Both men are keen, sensitive, com- 
passionate; each is a romantic, 
honestly facing reality and striving 
to picture it faithfully. Baring is 
a cosmopolitan who has seen life 
on many fronts and is free from 
Galsworthy’s insularity. Baring is 
more objective in treatment and 
creates sympathy for his characters 
without betraying his personal par- 
tiality. Thus one cannot be sure 
what he thinks of Rose Mary Clif- 
ford, a woman hard at the core, but 
Galsworthy’s liking for the self- 
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righteous Irene (one of the most 
unlovable women in modern fic- 
tion) is transparent. , 

A chief source of Baring’s power 
is his rich and inexhaustible senti- 
ment; Galsworthy’s primary weak- 
ness is his sentimentalism (senti- 
ment over-ripe and touched with 
decay) which permits him to believe 
that “love” (meaning physical pas- 
sion) is its own justification, that 
“Spring in the blood” excuses a flir- 
tation with fatal consequences, and 
that an embezzler who commits sui- 
cide deserves our sympathy if he 
prepares for the deed like an Epi- 
curean and consummates it like a 
Stoic. In those two terms is ex- 
pressed Galsworthy’s philosophy of 
life. Baffled by what he sees, un- 
able to appraise conduct by spirit- 
ual standards, eager that men may 
attain their desires in an unsatis- 
factory world he says as an Epicu- 
rean, “You have the right to be 
happy” and admonishes as a Stoic, 
“Do not lose your form.” 

If on rare occasions Baring’s men 
strive and cry or fail to keep their 
form his women never do. Except 
for Mrs. Bucknell (Baring’s Becky 
Sharp) they know the difference be- 
tween love and its counterfeit, they 
have an inextinguishable moral 
sense, and sooner or later they learn 
the wisdom of renunciation whose 
ways alone are peace. 

In all Baring’s novels there is 
a sense of the pathos of life, the 
tears of things. Why then are they 
not depressing? Because they pre- 
sent reality without bitterness and 
with infinite compassion and un- 
failing beauty. 
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THE GARDEN-GATE 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


HEN throbbing pain shall cease, 
And I have drawn the last unquiet breath; 
When the white chrism of death 
Lies cold on brow and cheek, 
And, armorless and weak, 
I shatter the Dark Angel’s flaming sword 
That bars the gate to peace,— 
How shall I find Thee, Lord? 


On rapturous pinions soft 

Shall I be borne aloft, 

Past the faint fringes of eternal day, 

Past starry splendor of angelic choirs, 

Into love’s central fires, 

Where ruddy seraphs beat their wings and pray? 
There shall I see Thee, in Thy glory crowned, 
Love without measure, Beauty without bound? 


Or shall I lift the garden-gate and go 

Down a dear path I know, 

Where silvery-soft breezes stir and pass; 
And—eyes by death made clear— 

See, treading lightly on the meadow-grass, 

A Child Who gathers daisies wet with dew, 
And cry, “O Love, I knew 

At twilight-time that I should find Thee here!” 





DREAMS SPUN OF GOLD 


By May CALHOUN 


ATURE reigns in the Caribbean 
with all the caprice of a spoiled 
beauty, now smiling through gold- 
en light and warm life-giving rivers, 
now scowling and storming through 
the mighty winds and devastating 
storms that breed within the con- 
fines of this island kingdom and 
gain their terrible momentum over 
the far reaches of the Spanish Main. 
The Spanish Main—what memories 
it evokes! Its -waters are freighted 
with the romance of the long ago, 
for it was over them that treasure 
ships from out the Gulf and Porto 
Bello made their way to Spain, and 
English sea-rovers combed the An- 
tilles in search of plunder for Eliza- 
beth Tudor. Even today the pala- 
tial liners of the Americas, stream- 
lining their routine way and the 
whirring man-made birds of pas- 
sage soaring aloft over the waters 
cannot entirely dispel the memories 
of those days long past. 

Out upon these paths the penin- 
sula of Yucatan extends, a conscious 
finger upon the pulse of shifting 
wind and wave, as if to register 
both the present and the historic 
past. 

But Yucatan needs no reminder 
of the past, for so well has she kept 
her own memories of the centuries 
gone by that it is only within these 
later years that explorers and 
archaeologists have unearthed the 
treasure of her historic limestone 
fortresses —- Mayan temples and 
pyramids, surprisingly beautiful 
even in their mellow ruins, relics of 





the tender, tragic lives of those who 
worshiped Kukul Kan, the Feath- 
ered Serpent and Yum Chac, the 
rain god, controller of her harvests. 

To Robert Tarillion, American 
archaeologist, there were no memo- 
ries worth remembering, no ro- 
mance in the hot humidity of 
Yucatan, in its blinding days of sun 
glare or its star-studded nights, 
made cooler by the winds from off 
the Caribbean. Memories! Perhaps 
they did linger about the ninety 
moon - washed terraced steps of 
Kukul Kan or shadow themselves 
with every passing cloud in the 
Temple of a Thousand Columns, 
but when the daylight came—poof! 
—what did one care about it all— 
temples or pyramids or Feathered 
Serpents over Chichen-Itza, the 
sacred city, or the Well of Sacri- 
fice where maidens were flung at 
dawn to Yum Chac down in its 
green-blue depths. Robert Taril- 
lion was too intent upon the en- 
grossing task of digging into Mayan 
ruins for aught else, but yet—there 
were shadows within his eyes and a 
listening tilt of his head that told 
he could be, if he so chose, one of 
the few mortals gifted to feel the 
pulse of hidden springs, to hear the 
echoing voices of vanished years, 
that to the majority of humans are 
unheard, unfelt. 

He had been down in Yucatan for 
some while, this silent, somber- 
eyed man, whose heavily-lined 
mouth spoke of suffering and of 
grim determination. Deliberately 
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he chose the solitudes of Chula’s 
little hacienda to the modern Maya- 
land Lodge in the very ruins of 
Chichen-Itza itself where the tour- 
ist trade was brisk. Equally ere- 
mitical with regard to holidays, he 
avoided Merido, the capital, with its 
pretty pastel-shaded houses and gay 
streets. Ever since that day when 
he had faced Father Ralph Tarillion 
in his rectory back in the States and 
had felt his voice, crisp and curt 
with the sharp edge of duty lance 
into his heart’s wound, had he hid- 
den himself from the highways of 
men, nursing that wound with bit- 
ter revolt in his soul. 

“You are selfish, Rob,” his broth- 
er had said. “It is selfishness alone 
that prompts you thus to reject 
your religion and your God.” 

His retort had grated harshly. 
“Why did He have to take Eileen— 
tell me that! I have no one left— 
Mary first, and then my little girl 
—Oh, God! my little Eileen!” 

The priest’s voice had broken 
with pity. Surely it was a double 
sorrow, one almost too heavy for 
the poor frail human heart to bear; 
perhaps he was doing wrong in thus 
excoriating the brother, whom he 
loved so well, for his rejection of 
God. 

“You called upon God, Robert,” 
he said soothingly—hesitatingly. 

The answer had hurled back: “It 
was without thought! He would not 
help me! He did not come when I 
needed Him and now it is too late”; 
then bitterly, “I want no more re- 
ligion if all it can give me is suf- 
fering. Don’t talk to me! I hate 
you for it! I can’t bear anything— 
even myself in spite of your assur- 
ances to the contrary.” He laughed 
mirthlessly. “And that is why I’m 
going down to Yucatan with Wyllie 
—to forget all in the ruins of 
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Chichen-Itza—in the ruins of pagan 
Chichen-Itza,” he added fiercely and 
with emphasis. 

“God is in Chichen-Itza.” Father 
Ralph’s voice had been calm. 

“Oh, Yeah!” 

“Nevertheless, you will find Him. 
Eileen will see to that. I’m sure of 
it.” 

Robert Tarillion sneered. “Bah! 
Dreams! Dreams, spun of gold for 
such as you!” 

“God’s great realities have some- 
times come in dreams—” 

“Umph! Not to me!” 

“You shall find God in Chichen- 
Itza,” reiterated Father Ralph, “of 
that I’m sure.” 


And so Robert Tarillion had come 
to Yucatan, to bury his sorrow in 
the age-old Mayan ruins. The days 
were getting unbearable in heat, for 
it was nearing the time for the rains 
to break, and the nights, though 
usually cool with winds from off the 
Caribbean, had, for a week or so, 
been hot with a dense stifling blan- 
ket of humidity. On just such a 
night, seemingly Nature’s last 
straw, made restless by the heat 
and driven to desperation by the 
shrill nerve-racking whir of locusts 
from the jungle-like vegetation, he 
slipped from the hacienda, eluding 
the watchful care of Chula who 
would never countenance this noc- 
turnal walk of the Sefor. No, no 
indeed, for although Chula was a 
devout child of the Church and fin- 
gered her rosary lovingly each night 
to the Senora of Guadalupe, she lent 
a half willing ear to the tales of 
Juan, her more credulous partner 
in life. He had heard, so he af- 
firmed, strange wailings and chant- 
ings and wisps of music from the 
pyramid of Kukul Kan, from the 
Temple of Last Rites. And once at 
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dawn he had heard the sacred 
conch shells ring out and the noise 
of distant voices by the Well of Sac- 
rifice. Chula had shrugged her 
shoulders in righteous indignation, 
implying by the gesture that per- 
haps Juan had absorbed too much 
pulque the night before, but never- 
theless,—well, she herself had re- 
tailed Juan’s experience to Taril- 
lion with the strange inconsistency 
of feminine nature which delights 
to discount the marvelous at the 
same time that it recounts. 
Perhaps it was Chula’s tale that 
unconsciously influenced Robert 
Tarillion, for almost without real- 
izing his whereabouts he found 
himself on a sudden at the rim of 
the Well of Sacrifice. There the 
water lurked, deep down, seventy 
feet beneath its encircling rim of 
nearly a thousand feet, an immense 
moonlighted sepulcher, silently 
winking back from its mysterious 
depths the stars overhead, disdain- 
ful of beauty because it had long 
since been satiated to the full with 
offerings of flowers, of gems, of in- 
cense, of beautiful human life. 
Robert threw himself down upon 
the grassy rim, close by the ruins of 
the old stone platform. He was in 
a mood to match the silent gloom- 
ing of the waters. The night whis- 
pered around him with tremulous 
tones as if in remembrance of the 
past. As he lay quiet with his 
thoughts, suddenly and without 
any warning his blood began to 
pound through his veins. There 
was movement near him. He felt 
rather than heard it. Cautiously he 
raised upon his elbow, then sank 
out of view behind the protecting 
rock. The slight rustle near him 
was growing into definite sound. 
The tones of suppressed conversa- 
tion caught his ear, tender, low, 
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pleading. Then there came into 
view a couple, a young maiden— 
he could not see her face, but the 
moonlight scintillated on her feath- 
ered cloak beneath which peeped 
the embroidered edge of her huipil. 
Her long dark hair was intertwined 
with crimson flowers and gems 
which sparkled in the moonlight. 
The man facing both her and Taril- 
lion was older. His hair was 
graying at the temples; his face 
was drawn and haggard.  Taril- 
lion noticed that the hand which 
clutched his dark mantle was 
clenched so tightly that the moon 
shone white upon the knuckles. 

“Little one, light of my life,” the 
words were almost hissed between 
clenched teeth, “I shall not let you! 
We can go away, you and I—fleet 
litter-bearers are even now at the 
door. We—” 

“Ah no, Father.” Her voice was 
low — soothing, “Yum Chac has 
spoken; he has made his choice; it 
is not for you or me to decide.” 

“You cannot! You cannot! That 

dark bottomless well—surely there 
have been enough virgin brides 
thrown into its depths without your 
adding to the number. Your mother 
ah, if she were here—” 
“If she were here, my Father, she 
would understand, yes, though her 
heart would be broken, even as 
yours and mine.” 

His tone was eager—‘“Then ’tis 
true—this is against your wishes— 
ah, let us go—you and me—” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, 
Father. Yum Chac has _ spoken 
through his priests. Willingly did 
I accept the choice that fell upon 
me as victim to the great rain god. 
Willingly, I say, my Father, for it 
is for my people—to avert the ter- 
rible scourge of drought.” Her 
voice faltered slightly,—‘“‘it is hard 
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to be flung down into the bottom- 
less cenote at sunrise to Yum Chac, 
but he wishes it—that is enough!” 

The man sank at her feet. “My 
daughter, the only one that is left 
to me—lI cannot live without you. 
Surely the gods—it is not just— 
you cannot—” 

She bent over him yearningly. 
“Did I not know you better, Father, 
I would be grieved. When the gods 
demand a sacrifice, it is ours to give 
it willingly — you taught me that 
yourself when I was just a little 
child, and somewhere—I know not 
—~-but somewhere, I'll be waiting for 
you,—dear one, waiting, watching. 
Is it not so?” 

The answer was spoken so low 
that the listener could not hear. 
Evidently the maiden was satisfied, 
for she stroked the bowed head ten- 
derly. Tarillion’s throat was dry. 
He wanted to cry out, to warn of 
the monstrous imposture hidden in 
that yawning cenote, but even as he 
struggled with his impotence there 
came the salmon tint of the dawn- 
ing day and with it the blare of 
conch shells and the voice of many 
people—a confused murmur in the 
distance and then, light and clear 
above the rhythmic chant, the 
voices of maidens singing. Mists 
swirled around, then parted before 
him. 

He gripped the rock and stared 
with fascinated eyes. There was a 
strange procession approaching,— 
thousands in multi-colored robes 
and preceding them a curtained lit- 
ter decorated with blossoms. As 
they surged down upon the brink 
of the cenote, Tarillion could dis- 
tinguish warriors with their feath- 
ered head - dresses, priests of the 
temple with their strange crowns of 
serpent scales, and yes, — there, 
close to the tall figure whose feather 
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cloak and gold sandals declared his 
royalty, was the man whom he had 
just seen in the moonlight, but the 
face then lined with agony, was 
now calm and serene. 

So quickly did the kaleidescopic 
colors move to position that before 
Tarillion was aware of it, they had 
become stationary, converging to a 
focal point where erect on the plat- 
form, jutting out over the cenote 
was a slight figure, bridal-veiled and 
clothed in gossamer white. Horror- 
stricken, he gazed. The chanting of 
the crowd had reached a_ low- 
pitched intensity of sound which 
quickly climaxed into a rhythmic 
throbbing of human voices. Of a 
sudden, with lightning-like speed 
the nacons had grasped the maiden 
and had flung her out clear of the 
rim. For an instant she seemed to 
pause in mid-air, and then, swift as 
a bird on the wing, she plunged 
down into the cenote, and cleaved 
the waters, leaving scarcely a ripple 
on the dark surface. Tarillion 
caught one instantaneous flash of 
her face as she shot downwards—it 
was shining as the sun. Then a 
mighty shout arose from the on- 
lookers and with the shout dark- 
ness closed on him. 


Darkness—no—not darkness— 
but what? What did this mean? 
Here he was alone at the rim of 
the Well of Sacrifice. The chill of 
the dawn marching up the skies of 
Chichen-Itza was upon him, but 
more so, there was the chill of a 
terrible understanding shaking his 
soul to the depths. Memories came 
upon him without mercy: Memories 
of acts bitter as wormwood to his 
soul, impassioned protests, words 
spoken at random that now rever- 
berated in his ears, and among 
these words a phrase that thun- 
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dered at the doors of his remem- 
brance with the uniformity of a 
drum beat, “Dreams spun of gold, 
spun of gold—dreams for such as 
you.” Yes, that was what he had 
flung at his brother in anger—back 
in the States—and now the silent, 
darkling waters of the cenote had 
risen upon him in their judgment. 
A Mayan father of long ago had 
willingly sacrificed his only one to 
the supposed demands of a pagan 
god while he, Robert Tarillion, had 
turned his back upon his God, the 
Living One, Who in His all-merci- 
ful designs had called his daughter, 
not to a bottomless cenote of green- 
ish-blue water, but to the sunshine 
of His love. Father Ralph had pre- 
dicted with the wisdom of his 
priesthood upon him-—God had 
spoken to Robert Tarillion in the 
ruins of pagan Chichen-Itza. 
Frantic, blinded with tears, he 
stumbled over the uneven ground 
away from the cenote to Chula’s 
house. Exhausted with the struggle 
raging between his own stubborn 
tenacity to his sorrow and the call 
of the higher feelings born by the 
rim of the Well of Sacrifice, he 
never knew how he reached the 
hacienda, but Chula it was who met 
him at the door and put him to bed 
as one would a child. Later she 
faced the inquisitive Juan. 
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“The Sefior is not well,” her hus- 
band said significantly, “the heat— 
or perhaps he has heard the conch 
shells from Kukul Kan—” 

Chula looked him over. Her at- 
titude was noncommittal; centuries 
of Indian ancestry were in her 
masked expression, but a light was 
sparkling in her small black eyes 
which Juan, in the insistence of his 
own question did not notice. She 
had sensed realities that morning 
that would remain with her all her 
life—realities she would not divulge 
even to Juan. 

“Umph!” said she, as she fin- 
gered her apron and looked out over 
his head towards the sea. “Umph, 
foolish one! The heat—it breaks 
today; there is a gray mist in the 
air over the waters; and as for the 
conch shells of Kukul Kan,” her 
eyes swept him disdainfully, “one 
does not hear such as these and 
then sleep as soundly as the Senior 
is doing—as peacefully as a nino, 
do you hear me, Juan, as soundly 
as a little one of God with poor 
Chula’s rosary in his hand.” 

Ah, Chula—she had seen aright. 
The Senior was at peace. What he 
had flung at Father Ralph in deri- 
sion had become a blessed reality. 
He had dreamed a dream at 
Chichen-Itza’s Well of Sacrifice, a 
dream spun of the finest gold. 
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ITALY, AUSTRIA, GERMANY, ENGLAND 





What the People Think 


By PAuL 


S the Italian liner Rez ap- 
proached the harbor of Naples, 
I deliberately dropped overboard a 
package containing an issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLb, a copy of The 
Commonweal, and also one of 
Building the Third Reich, by John 
C. de Wilde. I realized that there 
was much in each of the three pub- 
lications which would be unaccept- 
able in Italy and Germany, and 
which might easily result in my de- 
tention by the authorities.  Criti- 
cism, I had heard, was not to be 
directed toward the administration 
in the two nations mentioned. Be- 
sides, I wished at the same time to 
throw overboard all preconveived 
opinions about the conditions, not 
only in Italy and Germany, but also 
in Austria, Germany, France, and 
England, so that as I studied condi- 
tions and people in each of the na- 
tions mentioned, the conclusions 
drawn might not be unduly condi- 
tioned by inborn or acquired preju- 
dices, 

During the summer, and in my 
trip through the nations mentioned, 
it was easy to watch the growth of 
the war spirit. The war did not 
break out because of any misunder- 
standing. There was nothing abrupt 
about it, such as there was about 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
or the World War. In each of 
those cases there was evidence of 
hysteria, fear, extreme nationalism, 
and other elements ordinarily asso- 
ciated with war. Such was not the 
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case as events slowly developed in 
the weeks which led to the outbreak 
of hostilities on September Ist. The 
development of this war was similar 
to the progress of an illegitimate 
pregnancy. Each week the climax 
of the disgraceful plotting was 
markedly closer; each week the 
people seemed to become more and 
more reconciled to an event of 
which they were ashamed, but 
which they had decided to brazen 
out as well as circumstances would 
permit. Europe was ashamed but 
not repentant. Hatred walked open- 
ly and in daylight upon the streets 
of various European cities, and her 
slattern sister, Greed, was never far 
from her. The European environ- 
ment in the past summer produced 
war as naturally as poison produces 
death. 

No American should have a de- 
sire to foster a feeling of hostility 
toward any European _ group. 
Sweeping accusations are virtually 
equivalent to proof of the profound 
ignorance of the individual who 
advances them. There are shades 
of opinion among all the European 
peoples, and all that one can safely 
do is discuss attitudes which were 
so generally expressed as to be 
symptomatic of beliefs quite gen- 
erally held. Moreover, the press in 
most European countries is so com- 
pletely controlled by the national 
administrations that newspaper 
opinion is government opinion, 
rather than reasoned conclusions of 
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newspaper publishers. The simi- 
larity of headlines in the papers in 
Italy and Germany virtually proved 
identity of origin. Often several 
newspapers, in reporting a confer- 
ence of national significance, would 
use such a similarity of language 
that one could almost visualize the 
newspaper publishers, as they called 
upon government officials to ascer- 
tain the headlines that were to be 
used in the issue about to go to 
press. 

The prospect of war loomed so 
large in the Italian papers by mid- 
August that one expected the actual 
declaration to come at any moment. 
In view of the general opinion that 
the Italians are not a warlike peo- 
ple by nature, the large amount of 
space devoted to the possibility of 
war by the Italian newspapers was 
disconcerting. The Italian newspa- 
per offices had many photographs 
on display in cases affixed to the 
building used by the paper, and 
these pictures, and many others of 
a similar nature on display in store 
windows, were overwhelmingly de- 
voted to war. Picture after picture 
of Italian troops, of Italian tanks, 
of Italian airplanes, and of course, 
of Mussolini, in uniform, made the 
people accept the thought of war as 
a natural part of their lives. Gas 
masks were displayed in many store 
windows. It seemed as though 
every third or fourth man was in 
uniform, but many of the uni- 
formed men were only indirectly 
associated with national defense. 
Despite the publicity given to war, 
the Italians did not seem to relish 
the thought of giving up their lives 
for Der Fuehrer. The stock re- 
joinder to my inquiry on the pos- 
sibility of war was, “Why should 
we fight?” The Italians themselves 
did not seem to feel that they had 
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done a spectacular job in Spain. To 
my implication that the Italians 
there seemed to accomplish little in 
proportion to their numbers, I was 
told, “Franco meant nothing to us 
and neither did Spain.” The Ital- 
ians, among themselves, seem to 
share the rather general European 
belief that as soldiers, the Italians 
leave much to be desired. 

Toward Mussolini, however, there 
was much less uncertainty. Musso- 
lini is popular in Italy. He is not 
merely popular, but he is well liked. 
The Italians think of Mussolini as 
a human being; as a man who has 
done much for Italy; as a man who 
will not attempt to do the impos- 
sible; as a man who knows that the 
glories of ancient Rome cannot ac- 
tually be centered once more in the 
Italian peninsula, but who is work- 
ing toward a reasonable objective 
for Italy. Few Italians are con- 
cerned about the financial sound- 
ness of their government. Their in- 
difference to the prospect of na- 
tional bankruptcy is virtually the 
same as that of the average Ameri- 
can citizen toward the possibility 
that our now duly accepted national 
policy of spending more than we 
take in may end in disaster. 

Toward Germany, the Italian 
attitude was hard to understand. 
Basically, the Italian realized that 
enduring friendship between Teu- 
ton and Latin was a recent develop- 
ment, and the average Italian was 
willing to admit that it would last 
only so long as it seemed distinctly 
advantageous to each nation. I was 
unable to find any evidence that the 
Italians like the Germans or even 
respect them. The Italians remind- 
ed me that they had not fought for 
Germany in the first World War, 
and that they saw no reason why 
they should do so in case of a sec- 
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ond World War. As a matter of 
fact, the Italians found it very dif- 
ficult to appear even pleased over 
the agreements made between Ger- 
many and Russia, late in August. 
The Italian papers, as always, 
agreed in the wording of their head- 
lines, telling the Italians that the 
English and French were “in con- 
sternation” over the new turn of af- 
fairs. Actually, the Italians seemed 
embarrassed by the fact that they 
had not been consulted, and had 
great difficulty in concealing the 
“consternation” which they felt, and 
which would have perhaps more 
than matched any similar feeling 
on the Seine or along the Thames. 
The Italians realized that their un- 
predictable ally had double-crossed 
them, and had made the anti- 
Communistic phases of Fascism 
ridiculous. Mercurial though they 
may be, the Italians are not so op- 
portunistic as to change national 
policies overnight. Moreover, the 
Italians began to appreciate more 
definitely the fact that they could 
not discard principles and fixed 
teachings as blithely as the dictator 
north of the Alps. As this is be- 
ing written, in mid-October, it ap- 
pears that the Italians have beccme 
even more resentful over Hitler’s 
willingness to scuttle the ship of 
Fascism in order to gain a momen- 
tary advantage with an ally as lack- 
ing in principle as himself. The 
Italians seemed unwilling to admit 
that Communism was no longer a 
menace, and that Stalin was really 
a victim of slanderous misrepresen- 
tation. It was not surprising then, 
that Hitler announced upon the out- 
break of hostilities that he was not 
going to call upon Italy for aid. No 
sane person will venture any pre- 
dictions relative to developments in 
Europe, but the coolness that was 
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evident in Italy toward German ob- 
jectives would make the Italians 
questionable allies in any protracted 
war. 

In Austria, particularly in Vienna, 
many strong currents of feeling 
were evident. Swastikas were every- 
where, as were other Nazi emblems. 
The greeting “Heil Hitler” was very 
common, and the words were let- 
tered on many office doors, above 
the name of the occupant of the 
office. It seemed as though every 
second man was wearing a Nazi 
button or badge. Radios were blar- 
ing out Nazi propaganda along the 
streets and in the parks. In fact, 
the attachment to the Third Reich 
was a bit too outspoken to be genu- 
ine. The Austrians who were will- 
ing to trust you, and therefore to 
speak freely, made it clear that the 
trappings of National Socialism, so 
much in evidence, were meaning- 
less. As a long time resident of 
Vienna put it to me, “What can we 
do? Of course many of us wish we 
could rid ourselves of the curse of 
Nazism, It is doubtful if more than 
one-fourth of the people of Austria 
favor Hitler’s regime. When he 
came here to save us, perhaps three- 
fourths of the people were willing 
to have him assume control. The 
Schuschnigg regime was much 
worse than many people outside 
of Austria realize. Schuschnigg 
stamped out, so far as he could, not 
merely the extremes of Socialism, 
but everything that even smacked 
of democracy. Perfectly legitimate 
democratic organizations were de- 
clared illegal. I regret much that 
he did; his oppressive measures 
made it possible for Hitler to come 
in as a savior, since many thought 
that any change would be an im- 
provement. But now we realize 
that Austria is merely a stepchild 
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of the Third Reich. The little that 
we had is being drained away; we 
get nothing in return but swastikas 
and Nazi officials who ride about in 
expensive automobiles. We Aus- 
trians did not approve of the anti- 
Jewish drives. We had lived with 
Jews for centuries and then sud- 
denly we were told that the Jews 
had to be persecuted. We lost many 
brilliant men; the Nazi favorites 
who have supplanted them are im- 
beciles by comparison. Then, too, 
we were told that Communism rep- 
resented everything that was evil. 
Now, as a result of agreements be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin, we are told 
that it is not so bad as it was 
painted, and that it has no world- 
wide mission, as we had been 
taught. But frankly,” he added, “I 
despair for the people, because if 
they were not moronic they would 
be unable even to pretend a devo- 
tion to a man who has no fixed prin- 
ciples and who does not know what 
it is to keep a promise he finds it 
convenient to break.” 

Toward the thought of war, the 
Austrian was anything but enthu- 
siastic. Despite the fact that Aus- 
tria had certainly suffered from the 
Treaty of Versailles, there was no 
desire to try, through war, to bring 
about a better order. The Austrians 
were inclined to question their obli- 
gation to fight a war of Hitler’s 
making, and in which they had no 
interest, but they were at a loss as 
to how they might be able to deny 
Hitler anything that he might ask 
of them, and remain outside the 
concentration camps. 

In Germany proper, and particu- 
larly in Berlin, the attitude toward 
Hitler was altogether different. 
Secretly, I had hoped that I might 
find evidence to substantiate the ac- 
cusation of Hitler’s enemies to the 
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effect that the people of Germany 
are kept loyal to Hitler through 
fear. The English administration 
was of that opinion, as was shown 
by their “pamphlet raids” over Ger- 
many in the early days of the war, 
resulting in the distribution of over 
ten million leaflets to the Germans, 
urging them not to support Hitler 
in a war of his making. But Hitler 
to the German, is everything—leg- 
islator, executive, judge, and om- 
niscience and omnipotence, for 
good measure. To an American, 
accustomed to the general practice 
of criticizing a political leader sim- 
ply because he is a political leader, 
if for no other reason, the venera- 
tion and adoration freely accorded 
to Hitler came as a distinct shock. 
The average German has definitely 
surrendered his will, his aspira- 
tions, and his destiny to the former 
Austrian corporal. The unques- 
tioning obedience which is asso- 
ciated with members of religious 
orders who have voluntarily sur- 
rendered their freedom in many 
fields in return for the possibility 
of greater spiritual perfection, is 
matched by the surrender of the 
average German of his own individ- 
uality in order that the Third Reich 
might become all that Hitler had 
decided that it should be. Fear does 
not keep the German loyal to Hit- 
ler. Rather it is the realization that 
Germany today is much more 
powerful than it was when Hitler 
came to power in 1933, and it is also 
the accompanying hope that loyalty 
to Hitler will mean an even greater 
Germany in the future. 

Toward war the German was non- 
committal. He was neither for it 
nor against it. If Hitler decided 
upon war, then war it should be. 
Hitler, it was believed, would not 
decide upon anything opposed to 


























the welfare of the nation, and his 
judgment was final and irrevocable. 
No one questioned it. The utter 
and abject surrender of the German 
in the field of self-government was 
pathetic and tragic. A great people 
had lost all confidence in itself, and 
placed all its hopes in the future in 
the hands of one man, who required 
no consent from them for anything 
he decided should be done by the 
nation. The uniformed soldier was 
everywhere in evidence. Those too 
young for military service in the 
field wore other types of uniforms. 
It was disturbing to note that many 
of the older boys and very young 
men in uniform wore, as part of 
their equipment, a dagger. Re- 
volvers were rare, but the dagger 
was part of the equipment of thou- 
sands of boys. That weapon seemed 
to symbolize the militaristic spirit 
which could be sensed constantly. 
The dagger, with its implied threat 
of tearing open the throat of an op- 
ponent, seemed to stress the sheer 
brutality of the Nazi ideology. In 
no other part of western Europe, 
at least, does the dagger have the 
acceptance today that it has in Ger- 
many. A man with a dagger in his 
hand is but one step away from the 
brute with its bare fangs, and it is 
not immediately evident whether it 
is a step above or below the brute. 
A civilization based on a dagger is 
a culture that is a curse to the 
world and to the nation that 
spawned it. 

Toward Poland the German atti- 
tude was one of extreme dislike. 
The Germans were of the opinion 
that they had aided the Poles free 
themselves from Russia during the 
period of the World War, and had 
convinced themselves that the Poles 
were ungrateful. Danzig, I was told 
repeatedly, was about ninety-five 
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per cent German, and there was no 
question as to the necessity that it 
be incorporated into the Third 
Reich. Many a German hotel man- 
ager and merchant emphasized, in 
pointing to the map of Germany and 
Poland, which map, incidentally, 
seemed always within easy reach of 
such individual, that Germany had 
lost territory in 1919 which had 
been included in Poland. When I 
mentioned diffidently, which is the 
only safe way to mention anything 
of that kind, that Poland had suf- 
fered a partition at the hands of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, I was 
told that such an incident was too 
far removed to have any bearing 
upon matters of importance today. 
The Germans with whom I talked 
were in definite agreement that a 
conference over the Polish Corridor 
was unnecessary. I was told blunt- 
ly that the Corridor was to become 
part of Germany once more, and 
that such transfer was not the con- 
cern of any other nations, save Ger- 
many and Poland. Poland, it was 
said, could have the use of the Vis- 
tula River to carry her produce to 
the Baltic, but East Prussia could 
no longer be separated from the rest 
of the Third Reich. 

The belief was very general, too, 
that England would not fight over 
the Danzig issue. France was sim- 
ply not considered. The Germans 
declared that if England fought 
over Danzig it would be evident 
that England lacked culture. This 
was not an easy path of argu- 
ment for me to follow, but it was 
self-evident to every German with 
whom I discussed the issue. It was 
felt that the French nation was so 
decadent that no attention need be 
paid to it. There was a general be- 
lief that France would do nothing 
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without the leadership and strength 
of England; hence if England could 
be kept inactive, France would 
make no movement to oppose Ger- 
many. It was incomprehensible to 
the German why England was mak- 
ing an issue of Danzig. When I 
stated, on one occasion, that per- 
haps England was not so concerned, 
actually, over Danzig, as she was 
over the question as to where the 
German expansion was going to 
stop, I immediately sensed that I 
had said more than enough to in- 
volve me in trouble, and changed 
the subject at once, since liberty of 
expression, even upon the part of 
Americans, is simply not allowed in 
Germany. As a matter of fact the 
Germans do not discuss national 
issues; when they mention them, 
they simply agree upon them. 
Going from the assurance of Ger- 
many into the unsettled fright of 
France was rather disturbing. The 
French newspapers, late in August, 
were printing stories about the de- 
moralization of the German people. 
These accounts were ridiculous in 
their distortion. Presumably, an 
effort was made to convince the 
French, that even if they were 
frightened, the Germans were even 
more disturbed by the threat of 
war. France, just as war broke out, 
considered herself as virtually a 
fourth-rate power. Her newspapers 
and official utterances said little 
about what France was going to do, 
but much about what England was 
going to do. It was evident that 
France was afraid to do anything 
of herself. She was simply a 
satellite of England, following the 
mother planet of necessity. If Eng- 
land would fight, France would 
fight, and possibly survive; if Eng- 
land would not fight, France would 
not fight, but would reconcile her- 
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self to eventual submission to Hit- 
ler. The war may bring about the 
resurrection of France; she was for 
all practical purposes dead by the 
end of August. 

For Hitler, the French had ready, 
as war broke out, the epithets 
which they had wanted to use for 
months, but which had not previ- 
ously found their way into print. 
The utter unwillingness of the 
Frenchman to believe the German, 
as personified by Hitler, was evi- 
dent. So, too, was the belief that 
French troops should have marched 
into the Rhineland when Hitler be- 
gan to fortify it. The French real- 
ized that they had permitted an im- 
potent people to arm themselves to 
the point where France was threat- 
ened, and the realization was hu- 
miliating. The French recalled the 
counsels of Clemenceau, urging 
France never to permit the Ger- 
mans to assert themselves again as 
a nation, and repented their folly 
in forgetting his admonitions. The 
French were determined, once and 
for all, that if Germany could be 
defeated once more that she would 
never threaten France again, sim- 
ply because there would be no Ger- 
many left. The French were ready 
to make of Germany a vassal state, 
since they were convinced that 
France would become a vassal state 
of Germany if Hitler were not de- 
feated at this time. 

England was of course the im- 
portant factor in European diplo- 
macy as the crisis of September ap- 
proached. Despite the fact that 
English newspapers circulated to 
some extent in Germany and made 
clear the belief of the English min- 
istry that it was pledged to support 
Poland in case the latter’s inde- 
pendence might be threatened, the 
belief was generally held in the 
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capitals of Europe that England 
would not fight. It is of course com- 
monly held that no nation has ever 
fought save in its own self-interest, 
and it was not too clear that the 
self-interest of England was direct- 
ly threatened by what might befall 
Poland. The cynical said that Eng- 
land would not enter the war, or if 
she did, she would not support Po- 
land, but would make peace at the 
first opportunity. The fate of 
Czecho-Slovakia was recalled in 
every discussion on the threat of 
war. The English ministry and 
press emphasized Poland’s claim to 
English support, and denied that 
England would fail in any of her 
promises. When it was evident that 
England could do little to aid Po- 
land directly, the ministry declared 
very clearly that it would continue 
the war until Hitlerism would be 
no more, and that at such time, a 
new Poland would arise. 

It is doubtful if the uncertainty 
as to what brought about the World 
War will be associated with the 
present conflict. Fully aware of 
England’s record, it is nevertheless 
necessary to admit that England 
did all that she could to make the 
present war unnecessary. If one 
will read, in detail, all the corre- 
spondence between Chamberlain 
and Hitler, in the week prior to 
September 1, as released by either 
England or Germany, it seems evi- 
dent that Hitler had decided that 
the time was opportune for settling 
old scores with Poland. This is not 
the place to deal with the assur- 
ances that Hitler had given Poland 
that he would respect her sovereign- 
ty, and with his plain statement 
that he accepted the Polish Corridor 
as a fact and had no intention of 
resorting to violence in order to 
change it. There is no necessity for 
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anyone to call Hitler a liar. Even 
a cursory reading of his speeches 
since 1933 will convince any disin- 
terested investigator that Hitler 
breaks promises so easily that he is 
not even aware of the wreckage. It 
is not so much a matter of lying as 
it is of inability to understand what 
is meant by truth and faith and de- 
cency. Perhaps no one should be 
blamed for inability to understand 
something beyond his powers of 
perception. 

Undoubtedly, England hoped 
from the start that she would be 
able to secure arms and war equip- 
ment in the United States. As soon 
as war broke out, the hope that the 
United States would repeal the em- 
bargo on arms and ammunition 
virtually crystallized into certainty 
among the English people that such 
would be the case. Much as Eng- 
land feared war, she seemed pre- 
pared for it, and ready for a long 
and horrible one, if Hitlerism could 
thereby be removed from Europe. 
The English realized that bank- 
ruptcy would result from endless 
expenditures on armament, and 
that such expenditures could safely 
be curtailed only with Hitler a 
memory. The response among all 
classes was phenomenal. The loy- 
alty to the monarchs became even 
stronger under the strain of war. 
It was evident that England doubt- 
ed if Russia would come into the 
conflict at all, or at least would not 
interest herself to the extent of giv- 
ing appreciable aid to Hitler. The 
spectacle of Protestant England be- 
coming involved in a war over 
Catholic Poland appeared natural 
and acceptable. England was ready 
to face the threat of Hitler as she 
had faced Napoleon I. and William 
II., and she seemed confident of 
eventual victory. 











THE GOING TO SEED OF NEW ENGLAND 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


YEAR ago in the magazine 
Time there was printed, 
among its letters from readers, a 
most astonishing one—a suggestion 
of a way in which the American 
people might express their opinion 
of the present German government. 
It was suggested that committees 
make house to house canvasses and 
collect objects made in Germany 
and then destroy these in public 
bonfires. Broken toys, picture books 
—these would serve as a symbol 
and cause the phrase “Made in Ger- 
many” to become a synonym “for 
all that is contemptible and base.” 
The really amazing thing about 
the letter was that it bore the sig- 
nature of Van Wyck Brooks, known 
for his study of New England men 
and women who one feels would 
have been somewhat dashed at such 
a suggestion as this. In fact it is 
probable most of them would have 
had the feeling ome reader did: she 
remembered a little music box, 
tinkling out two gay German tunes, 
a box she had loved from child- 
hood and still did though time had 
impaired the rolls that made the 
music. Could she have thrown that 
on a bonfire of hate? Of course not. 
Nor would the Concord group of 
whom Mr. Brooks writes had done 
it either. They had too deep a 
sense of humor for one thing and 
too deep a sense of values besides. 
It was good to nate some weeks 
later that of the letters inspired by 
Mr. Brooks’s nct one sustained his 
idea. “Depressing and alarming for 
those who believe in democracy,” 





said one. “Highly disgusting and 
outrageous,” another called it, com- 
paring the idea to the silliness of 
World War days when Liberty cab- 
bage became the name for sauer- 
kraut. “First cousin to a boycott,” 
another called it. And a college 
professor wondered soberly if such 
fires would do anything but heat 
our own indignation. He admitted 
that he thought highly of Mr. 
Brooks’ literary judgment but 
thought he should learn that evil is 
never overcome by evil and that re- 
venge merely satisfies the animal in 
us and intensifies the wrong. 

The professor in that last remark 
pierced, no doubt, what is the chink 
in the armor of the Brooks’s ideas. 
For the Concord group about whom 
he has written so charmingly and 
with such a wealth of anecdotal 
reference, the deep study of many 
forgotten folios, would never have 
made such a suggestion. That was 
because they were thoroughly Chris- 
tian, were impregnated with 
Christianity in youth, and because 
many of them were or had been 
ministers of the Gospel. And Mr. 
Brooks, it is quite obvious, has no 
interest in religion of this old- 
fashioned sort. To him, as to Odell 
Shepard, whose literary work has 
taken fire from Mr. Brooks’s vivid 
style, and to others who have writ- 
ten biographies of the men and 
women of the fifties and the dec- 
ades that followed, religion is un- 
important in the recounting of their 
lives. 


With all due regard for Mr. 


























































Brooks’s delightful style, and his 
dramatic dotting and dashing para- 
graphs, done like a modern Carlyle, 
I think he errs when he treats as 
philosophy what was clearly re- 
ligion. When his Flowering of New 
England was printed, Henry Com- 
mager, reviewing it for The New 
York Times, complained even while 
complimenting it for its style, its 
“impressionism  sublimate to 
scholarship,” that the story lacked 
a “focus, a moral.” The weakest 
part of the narrative, he said, was 
that which described Brook Farm 
and the Boston and Concord re- 
formers without revealing first the 
philosophy which furnished “the 
logic and moral of their lives.” 
Even Mr. Commager, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, did not 
mention what this logic and moral 
was by which their lives were 
formed. It was, as a matter of fact, 
simply the Christian faith, and it 
was for them all an accepted thing 
though they had different ways of 
believing in it. Bronson Alcott, for 
instance, had a bust of Jesus in his 
school, and when a question of 
morals came up the statue was con- 
sulted for an answer. Longfellow’s 
verse is full of a realization of the 
necessity of faith. Thoreau was re- 
plete with it, though decidedly his 
own brand. Emerson sought all his 
life, in East and West, for a religion 
—a kind cult, not a laborious adap- 
tation of the one he had been reared 
in. The trouble was that his par- 
ticular sect had become, he realized 
after his years at the Divinity 
School, a cut and dried affair of no 
actual life, a praying by the job, as 
George Ripley, another disillusioned 
one, put it. These students were 
to go out into the world to take a 
message, but they soon realized it 
was not the humanity and the kind- 
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ness of the Gospels they were to 
preach. 

It was never a question with 
these men of actually losing their 
religion but only that they realized 
the cold, hard Calvinism they had 
been taught was not the religion 
they felt necessary to the world, and 
later the pale Unitarianism was not 
enough either for these men who 
wanted to help the poor and un- 
taught of the world as well as those 
who sat in pews before them wait- 
ing to hear words they already 
knew, words that would never stir 
them from their satisfied calm to a 
realization of poverty and pain, of 
injustice of working conditions, or 
unfairness of educational chances. 

So it was that one by one they 
left their Church and sought else- 
where. And since they were merely 
groping and not sure of the way, 
most of them never found an actual 
faith again. And that is the tragedy 
of these men and women of New 
England—their glory and their 
tragedy. 

Concord, since that was _ the 
golden town that knew so many of 
them—was a town of homes, of 
men and women who were raising 
families, living good lives. The only 
thing that made them different 
from other people in small towns 
was their great pride in the demo- 
cratic values for which Concord had 
stood in the Revolution, and the 
fact that those of this particular 
group were an unusually brilliant 
set of men and women. One and 
all of those whose names have come 
down to us stood each in his way 
for a seeker of faith and justice in 
the world. And the saddest part 
of all the history of those days is 
that few of them found it. They 
left the coldness of Calvinism to 
find a new faith that would embody 
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love of God but also love for man. 
What actually happened was that 
this love for man drifted into a 
sort of humanitarianism which left 
out all idea of God and made Christ 
merely an especially humane man. 
They were weary of creeds, for 
theirs had been cold and barren, 
and they wanted one with love and 
kindness in it—wanted to find such 
a creed and then to teach it. 

There was one faith and only one 
which could have satisfied their 
seeking and few found it. But 
nearly every man in the group was 
at some time or other moved by 
Catholicism. Hawthorne, we know, 
very strongly so, as the Marble 
Faun shows. Emerson often too, 
despite his bitter words about the 
Church. He had gone to Baltimore 
one day and attended Mass at the 
cathedral. Back in Concord he was 
much excited about it. “There,” he 
told them, “is the way religion 
should be—the priest and the peo- 
ple are nothing and the fact is 
everything.” Longfellow’s verses 
are full of Catholicity and the flam- 
ing humanitarianism of Holmes 
and Whittier breathes its spirit. 
Brownson was working his per- 
sistent way to it through various 
sects, and young Isaac Hecker was 
reaching the same goal. 

But few of the group ever thought 
seriously about becoming Catholics. 
For one thing they did not realize 
how their own humanitarianism 
was a part of that faith. They had 
escaped a harsh faith that was 
creedal and it had filled them with 
a distrust of creeds; they wanted to 
“walk past the ruin of temples to 
God in the human heart.” When 


Ripley said what he wanted was to 
call Christ brother, Emerson imme- 
diately interposed, “Brother, yes— 
but never Lord.” 
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Then, too, there was nothing to 
attract these products of Harvard 
and of the intellectual restraint of 
the Puritans in the Catholicism they 
saw about them. The priests in the 
little New England towns were not 
the type with whom they could en- 
ter into discussions. The little mis- 
sions into which they looked now 
and then were poor little buildings 
with cheap statues and gaudy pic- 
tures; the people who attended 
them were poor and ill taught in 
the finer arts, laborers on the rail- 
roads, diggers of ditches. 

They knew this was not all of 
Catholicism, of course, but to most 
of them it was its present actuality. 
It had degenerated, they thought, 
into the superstitions of an illiter- 
ate group, ruled but not educated 
by men in other lands. The true 
Catholicism for them was preserved 
in music and sculpture and paint- 
ings in old museums and churches 
which were almost museums. 
Emerson sent Hawthorne a copy of 
the “Transfiguration” as a gift for 
his new house, but it was art to 
them both, perhaps even allegory 
and a symbol, but not living fact. 

There was no one to tell them the 
glowing truth, but it is interesting 
to reflect on what a difference there 
might have been in the religious 
progress in America had this group 
of men and women become Catho- 
lic. They needed missionaries and 
there were none. Here and there a 
brave man or woman pushed 
through to reality, but by the time 
these could have been of value to 
the rest, the day of youth and seek- 
ing was gone and the rest felt a 
certain security in their very lack 
of creedal faith. 

In Concord today there is a queer 
historical footnote to history so far 
as Catholicism is concerned. Among 
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the creeds of the day was that of 
the Universalists, a far swing from 
Calvinism, in that the sect believed 
in evil not at all but only in good 
and in the power of love. They 
built their white church on the 
common close to the ancient 
churchyard where the tombstones 
show many names high in conti- 
nental history. The sect went to 
pieces and the church had to be 
sold. As George Ripley said of Uni- 
tarianism, it never proved its neces- 
sity and a creed must do that to 
survive. 

A priest who had a Catholic mis- 
sion near by saw an opportunity and 
bought it for a modest price. Some 
years later, when finances _per- 
mitted, he looked about for a rec- 
tory and found one across from his 
church—a house which had once 
been the village courthouse. 

Today Concord keeps much of its 
glamour, its Puritan charm. And 
not at all at odds with the general 
New Englandishness of the common 
are the white church with its golden 
cross and the chapel to the Little 
Flower, and the rectory across from 
it, with the emblem of the Sacred 
Heart set in one window. The 
tombstones huddle as companion- 
ably against the Catholic Church as 
they did against the Universalist. 
In fact, it is rather pleasant to re- 
flect that a creed which believed 
solely in love and goodness should 
yield its place to one which also be- 
lieves so strongly in these values. 
The trouble is that creed accepted 
only a portion of the whole truth— 
and so it failed. 


And this brings me back to the 
beginning—to the strange idea of 
Mr. Brooks who wrote so well of the 
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flowering of New England and who 
now wishes hate to flower in a fan- 
tastic bonfire that is to show the 
Germans what we think of their 
system. The Germans would prob- 
ably never, in their guarded press, 
hear about it, but it is disquieting to 
think what the children who 
brought their broken toys to such 
a fire would think, and what confu- 
sion it would leave in their minds, 
and what evil it might cause in the 
future. Mr. Brooks should read, 
slowly and with infinite care, the 
story told by Nora Waln, in Reach- 
ing for the Stars, and see after he 
finished it whether he still thinks 
his bonfire idea as practical a sug- 
gestion for increasing the comity of 
nations as is this quiet Quaker book 
of love and indignation and pity. 

Of course the chief trouble still 
remains and no doubt will remain 
in other volumes of New England 
history which will come from his 
pen: the fact is that he passes by 
one supremely important fact—that 
the people he writes of so charm- 
ingly, so sympathetically, were mo- 
tivated by the fact that they were 
religious people who having left the 
faith they were trained in because 
it was harsh and cold, spent the rest 
of their lives seeking another which 
would be great enough to guide and 
rule them. And their tragedy, and 
the tragedy of all the New England 
which they so profoundly influ- 
enced, is that the humanitarianism 
they thought was satisfying proved 
to be merely human and their wor- 
ship of God grew less and less im- 
portant to them as love of man be- 
came more and more important. 
And it ended only in a confusion of 
tongues which has lasted until our 
day. 














THE DRAMA 


By EvPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A REVIVAL AND A RETROSPECT 


OURNEY’S END was revived at 
the Empire Theater from Sep- 
tember 18th to 30th just as the 
Blitzkrieg was shattering Poland. 
The last time I had seen it was in 
1929 in Munich. That autumn, six 
other companies were playing it in 
Germany, four were touring the 
United States and it was on the 
boards in Paris, New York and nine 
European capitals. The Munich 
production was received by the au- 
dience in tense silence; a silence 
that enveloped them while they 
were turning in their checks for 
hats and coats; that subdued them 
as they started to walk home. It 
was a silence far more impressive 
than applause. What they had 
seen on the stage in Die Andere 
Seite (The Other Side) might have 
happened in their own dugouts. In 
the kinship of suffering, race mat- 
tered little. I remember there was 
one touch about Die Andere Seite 
that was completely Teutonic. The 
litter on the floor of Sheriff’s dug- 
out that our stage managers are al- 
ways so careful to have duly spread 
was omitted. Enough militarism 
survived to make an ideal of order 
essential even in the trenches. 

But in 1929, there seemed very 
little militarism in Bavaria. Uni- 
forms were never seen. English 
was spoken freely and English and 
American visitors warmly wel- 
comed. On All Souls’ Day in the 
little baroque church on the hill 





overlooking the Starnberger See, | 
listened to a most touching plea for 
peace and forgiveness and interna- 
tional fellowship. In no _ other 
church that I have ever attended 
had there been an atmosphere of 
more rapt devotion. There was a vi- 
bration of prayer that made distrac- 
tions heinous. The congregation of 
Starnberg made me realize as never 
before the transcendent mystery be- 
hind the door of the tabernacle. At 
the early Mass, I sat behind rows of 
school children. Just in front of 
me was our “Waschfrau’s” Ermen- 
trude; her golden pigtails tied with 
little red bows stuck out over the 
books she had strapped between her 
shoulders. Next door to the church 
was the rectory, a low stone build- 
ing with such blooming window 
boxes that it seemed embowered in 
flowers. The rector was surprised 
when I mentioned parochial schools. 
In Bavaria, Catholics and Lutherans 
each had their own religious in- 
struction as an official part of the 
curriculum. “Thank God, we do 
not know what it is to have religious 
differences.” Throughout the coun- 
tryside were the votive chapels and 
crucifixes with their fresh bouquets 
of meadow flowers that brought 
God so close to everyone. Poverty 
there was, too, poverty that was in- 
creasingly grim. Cigarettes were 
rarely sold any more in packs— 
just one by one. I had come to 
Starnberg from an American com- 

















munity where three cars to each 
family was a low average. There 
were only four or five cars in all 
Starnberg. Walking was the Sun- 
day diversion. Such nice walks 
along neat footpaths through the 
woods, along the lake, across the 
farmlands. Whole families with 
their dachshunds walked along 
singing and everywhere the greet- 
ing was “Gruss Gott.” 

Peace and fellowship were also 
the dominant note of the interesting 
experiment of Catholic drama that 
developed out of the Youth Move- 
ment. Companies of players were 
organized in small communities 
who devoted themselves to original 
folk plays, mainly religious. There 
were plays for the Feasts, Christ- 
mas and Easter, Advent and Lent 
and Passion Week, legends and 
Bible stories, and mysteries that 
were produced in village halls, in 
railway stations, even in old fourth 
class carriages. As late as 1936, 
Catholic publishers in Munich and 
Berlin were kept busy publishing 
and distributing these Laiendrama. 
We imagine they are now sup- 
pressed with most of the other 
ideals of the German Republic. 

Last night, a very nice American 
boy said to me: “This War must go 
on until the whole German people 
are exterminated.” 

It is difficult for the younger 
generation to understand that even 
if the Great War were fought for 
the ideals of democracy, the peace 
measures were more interested in 
reprisals. The collapse of the Ger- 
man effort for democracy and the 
wasted effort of those four horrible 
years, is what makes Journey’s End 
so unbearable today. No matter 


how fine a production was offered, 
it could never have had a run at 
this particular moment. 
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What struck me most forcibly 
about the play in this revival was 
the curiously non-religious quality. 
Here are seven men standing face 
to face with death and not once in 
the three days that we are with 
them is God mentioned—reverently 
or irreverently. They speak with 
due British reserve of their fami- 
lies and one can catch the under- 
tone of tender thoughts but if any of 
them ever does say a prayer, there 
is no indication of it. If these same 
brave soldiers had lived in pagan 
days, they would unquestionably 
have called upon their gods. In the 
“Dark Ages,” they would certainly 
have considered their prayers as 
much a part of daily life as food, 
“God for Harry, England and St. 
George” spurred the English to vic- 
tory at Agincourt. Marlborough 
kept it no secret that he prayed 
earnestly before his battles. The 
gentle schoolmaster in Journey’s 
End reads Alice in Wonderland be- 
fore the raid that he is sure will be 
his last. It shows the childlike vir- 
tue of his courage. Certainly it is 
good to face eternity so simply and 
it is not to cavil at Osborne’s recipe 
for keeping up his morale that we 
point out that if our religion in 
1929 had had a modicum of the 
taking-for-grantedness that it had 
with the Mayans, Osborne would 
have spoken as naturally to Raleigh 
about heaven as he did about 
cricket. If God does not dominate 
our victory, how can He dominate 
our peace? We thought we, the 
Allies, had won the last War and 
yet it is the Powers of Darkness 
which seem to have battened on it. 
If there is ever to be a Journey’s 
End, will it come through war or 
through bringing God back as the 
warp and the woof of the tissue of 
daily life? 
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SEE My Lawyer. — Mr. George 
greets the season with a new farce. 
A new farce, that is, in the sense 
that breakfast foods are new —a 
variation from another standard 
product. See My Lawyer is strictly 
standard brand but as the brand is 
“Abbott” this means it is a farce 
that keeps undammed the flow of 
chuckles; that it is current, local 
and drives along at a pace which 
leaves no time for thought, which 
is just as well as there is nothing 
to think about. Times have changed 
since farcical material centered 
about domestic uncertainties. It is 
not so much now the question of 
how to keep a wife as how to feed 
her if you win one. Room Service 
presented the harassing spectacle 
of two producers and a playwright 
without a nickel of cash; See My 
Lawyer exhibits three young law- 
yers without a client. Their office 
is on the twenty-second floor and 
that is as high as the imagination of 
the piece ever rises. 

The most interesting side note 
about See My Lawyer is that it is di- 
rected by Ezra Stone, the high 
school hero of What a Life, who 
ran that comedy for over a year on 
a co-operative basis after Mr. Abbott 
had had enough out of it. Ezra 
Stone is undoubtedly the youngest 
director in New York. We would 
like to think that some of the 
quainter features of the farce are 
his suggestion, such as the light 
housekeeping carried on in the law 
office where a monster salami in- 
habits the desk and the mustard is 
kept in the ink well. “Ah, yellow 
ink!” remarks the first client. For 
the firm of O’Rourke, Lee and 
Russo do get one client and learn to 
regret him. More of the story we 
dare not tell in case you wish a 
laugh with Mr. Abbott. If “Jeez” is 
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not real profanity, the language is 
decent and good taste remains in- 
violate except in one off stage in- 
cident.—At the Biltmore. 


THE Straw Hat Revvue.—tThis is 
a perfectly nice little revue but it 
is what it calls itself—a light sum- 
mer variety. Imogene Coca is the 
humor and if you find her amus- 
ing then buy a straw hat. There 
are no headliners but there is a 
young man called James Shelton 
who can compose melodies that 
sing themselves pleasantly in your 
head after hearing them and we 
feel certain that “Four Young Peo- 
ple” and the song called “Our 
Town” will soon be familiar to all. 
Both these songs and the musical 
comedy satire made us quite home- 
sick for the days when everyone 
wasn’t so smart and one could 
listen to the mellifluous if naive 
sentiment of an operetta without 
blushing for its lack of sophistica- 
tion. The funniest part of this re- 
vue is the scene at the end between 
two older women before a micro- 
phone. We have a feeling we may 
have met them somewhere before 
but we are glad to meet them again. 
And, by the way, when we men- 
tioned The Straw Hat as being a 
“nice” little revue, the “nice” must 
be modified in a couple of instances. 
At the Ambassador. 





THE NEw YorK DrAMA FESTIVAL. 
—Leonard Sillman has offered New 
York a season of revivals but so 
far his welcome has not been very 
hearty. To open with Journey’s 
End was a very unfortunate choice 
but Mr. Sillman could not foresee 
that Hitler was planning his pro- 
duction for the same date. We hear 
that no one in the cast did himself 
justice on the first night but with 
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the exception of Glenn Hunter, who 
spoke some language like Choctaw, 
we found it a very fine perform- 
ance. Of course Colin Keith-John- 
ston has more maturity than when 
he created the role of Stanhope but 
so has his playing. Reginald Mason 
also played an older Osborne but a 
very sensitive and gentle school- 
master. A. P. Kaye was his usual 
excellent self as Trotter and young 
Jack Merivale, a charming Raleigh 
just what his father must have 
been at twenty. 

They Knew What They Wanted 
is Mr. Sillman’s second offering 
with June Walker, a warm and 
glowing Amy. The choice of Doug- 
las Montgomery as Joe, the ““Wob- 
bly” was not so discerning. It is 
difficult for Mr. Montgomery to be 
genuinely sloppy. The muddle- 
headedness that Glenn Anders made 
peculiar to the part is no longer 
really there. Mr. Montgomery’s 
Joe knows most of the time where 
he is going. Mr. Sidney Howard 
himself selected Giuseppe Sterni, a 
Commendatore of the Crown of 
Italy and founder, director and star 
of the Teatro d’Arte in New York, 
as Tony. Personally we would 
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have made a plea for Walter 
Huston, George M. Cohan or Wal- 
ter Connolly. It is easier for an 
American to bring out the humor of 
an Italian part for Americans than 
for an Italian. Mr. Howard’s play 
is the American version of the old 
Tristan - Iseult - Guinevere - Lancelot 
theme. But Tristan-Lancelot is an 
I. W. W. whose heart is as shifting 
as his mind and King Mark as Tony 
is so great-hearted that the tragedy 
is averted. Poor old Tony, the eld- 
erly but prosperous vine grower, 
was so anxious to please the wife he 
wooed by correspondence that he 
sent her Joe’s picture instead of his 
own and a photograph can some- 
times do as much harm as a love- 
philter. It is a vigorous comedy 
built up on shrewd and sympathetic 
characterization. Unfortunately in 
it Mr. Howard made use of an ex- 
pletive that had been barred from 
the stage for half a century. We 
feared at the time that it might be 
the opening wedge for much more 
“strong” language. And it was. We 
hope that Mr. Sillman will not be 
discouraged and that They Knew 
What They Wanted will have a 
successor.—At the Empire. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tospacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 


May, 1938 


Pins AND NEEDLES. — The third 
edition will soon open and if it is 
as much better than the second as 
the second was of the first, it will 
be well worth the very reason- 
able price of admission.— At the 
Windsor. 





November 


HELLz-A-Poppin. — A second edi- 
tion is also announced of this ex- 
uberant but rowdy nonsense. — At 
the Winter Garden. 


December 


ABE LINCOLN IN_ ILLINOIS.—The 
Playwrights’ Company are moving 
this splendid sample of dramatic 
Americana to a larger theater at 
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popular prices. We applaud their 
enterprise and trust the large pub- 
lic who supported the Federal 
Theater will show their apprecia- 
tion of this first step toward a more 
democratic theater. Mr. Robert 
Gaines takes very ably the role 
which Mr. Raymond Massey made 
his second self.—At the Adelphi. 


April 


THE LITTLE Foxes are the new 
rich Southern manufacturers who 
are exploiting both the poor whites 
and the old landholders of their 
home town. As the ambitious sis- 
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ter of two mill owners, Miss Tal- 
lulah Bankhead has a forceful part 
which shows her at her best. There 


is no comedy in the play. Patricia 
Collinge and Frank Conroy deserve 
especial mention.—At the National. 


May 


THE PHILADELPHIA Story. —If 
this is not Philip Barry’s best play, 
it provides the best part ever offered 
to Miss Katherine Hepburn who 
was never more beautiful or charm- 
ing than as the heroine of this not 
very edifying comedy.—At the Shu- 
bert. 
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THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Faitn. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





NATIVE AFRICAN BISHOPS 


NNOUNCEMENT of the appoint- 

ment of two native African 
priests as bishops in Africa has 
called forth much comment and not 
a little surprise, particularly in this 
country where Americans are ac- 
customed to give a negative answer 
to the question, “Can anything good 
come out of Africa?” In many de- 
partments of life in the United 
States the thought patterns which 
predominate are so at variance with 
Catholic patterns of thought that it 
takes an effort to realize that in the 
vocabulary of Catholicism there is 
no such thing as color, except in a 
purely accidental sense. 

The news first appeared in The 
New York Times under the caption, 
“Two African Negroes Named by 
Pope Pius XII. as Bishops.” The 
simple statement of fact was that 
Monsignor Ignace Ramarosandra- 
tana was named Vicar Apostolic of 
Marionarivo, Madagascar, and Mon- 
signor Josef Kiwanuka was named 
Vicar Apostolic of Masaka, Uganda. 
The former is a member of the Mal- 
gash tribe, the latter is a Bantu. 

In answer to a cablegram from 


the office of the Propagation of the 
Faith asking for a verification of 
the news item, the Sacred Congre- 
gation not only confirmed the ap- 
pointments of the two named, but 
added that another native African, 
Rev. Joseph Faye, had been ap- 
pointed head of the Prefecture 
Apostolic of Ziguinchor, Senegal. 
As a matter of fact, over four 
hundred years ago native Africans 
had been consecrated bishops. 
Coming closer to home, the first 
Catholic bishop in territory now 
part of the United States was a Ne- 
gro—Francisco Xavier de Luna Vic- 
toria y Castro took possession of the 
See of Panama, August 15, 1751. 
And right here in our own United 
States the hierarchy once numbered 
a Negro bishop, in the American ac- 
ceptation of that term—James Au- 
gustine Healy, consecrated Bishop 
of Portland, June 2, 1875. The late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI., caused 
to be consecrated a Bishop of the 
Ethiopian rite, Most Rev. Chidane 
Mariam Cassa, August 3, 1930. 
The great Catholic missionary 
movement in behalf of the African 
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natives began in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, simultaneously 
with the explorations of Don 
Henry V., son of Don Juan, first 
King of Portugal. Posterity has 
given to Henry the title “The Navi- 
gator,” but dearer to him was that 
of “Grand Master of the Order of 
Christ.” Inspired by religious zeal, 
made bold by his own calculations, 
and encouraged by bits of informa- 
tion he had picked up from Moors 
in Barbary, he dispatched his ships 
down the African coast. After 
twelve years of varying success, one 
of his seamen, Gil Eannes, bolder 
than the rest, doubled the terrible 
Cape in 1434. 

New discoveries followed in quick 
succession. It was some years, how- 
ever, before the continent was pene- 
trated, and not until 1445, accord- 
ing to the contemporary historian, 
Gomez de Azurara, that Portuguese 
explorers actually came in contact 
with Negroes. Some were brought 
back to Portugal where they were 
baptized. Subsequently occasional 
missioners were sent on various 
missions, but it was not until 1482 
that the first church was dedicated, 
in honor of St. George, at La Mina 
on the west coast. 

In 1484 Diogo Cam reached the 
mouth of the river which he called 
the Rio do Padra, but which the 
natives called the Zaire, and which 
subsequently came to be known as 
the Congo. Returning home, Cam 
took four natives with him to King 
John of Portugal who received them 
with kindness. Fifteen months 
later the hostages were sent back to 
their country with rich presents 
from King John who asked that the 
Congo natives embrace Christianity. 
The Congo monarch was agreeable 
and asked that priests be sent to 
teach the people; in fact, he sent 
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some of his own subjects to urge 
this request. 

All the members of the embassy 
sent with the request to Portugal 
were baptized, the King and Queen 
of Portugal standing as sponsors 
for the head of the delegation who 
took the King’s name in baptism. 
In 1490, having been well instructed 
in the Faith, they returned and 
spread Christianity throughout the 
kingdom. Missioners followed. The 
King himself was baptized, taking 
the name John in honor of the King 
of Portugal; the Queen took the 
name Eleanor after the Queen of 
Portugal. The King soon found his 
new faith rather inconsistent with 
his desire for many wives, and he 
banished all but two of the mis- 
sioners. 

Succeeded by his eldest son, Al- 
fonso, in 1507, the Catholic religion 
again came into its own, for Al- 
fonso was loyal and exemplary. Un- 
der Pope Julius II. more missioners 
were sent in 1509 and 1512. Al- 
fonso sent some of his youthful no- 
bles, including his own son, Henry, 
to Lisbon, to study for the priest- 
hood shortly after his coronation, 
and sent another group in 1510. 

Prince Henry was only fifteen or 
sixteen years of age at the time he 
arrived in Lisbon, but he advanced 
rapidly in his studies so that four 
years later the King of Portugal 
could write to the father of the 
youth that his son was very learned 
in matters of faith and a master of 
Latin. In 1513 King Alfonso sent a 
delegation of twelve princes and his 
son to Pope Leo X. in Rome, who 
received them most graciously and 
commended the youthful prince for 
his Latin address. At that time the 
King of Portugal wished him to be 
mentioned for a bishopric, but noth- 
ing was done until 1518, when King 
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Manuel recommended Henry for the 
episcopacy, commending his virtue 
and knowledge and pointing out the 
advantages of such an appointment. 
The appointment was made on May 
3d of that year. Five days later 
Pope Leo wrote Henry a personal 
letter in which he addressed him as 
“My dearly beloved son, the elected 
bishop of Utica.” 

Soon thereafter Henry was conse- 
crated Titular Bishop of Utica and 
thus became the first Bantu bishop 
in the world. Being still under 
canonical age to perform all the 
duties of a bishop, he remained in 
Portugal until 1521, when he re- 
turned to his native country accom- 
panied by four Portuguese and sev- 
eral native priests, having been 
commissioned by Leo as Ordinary 
of Baji (San Salvador, the national 
capital) and Vicar Apostolic for all 
Congo. 

So fearful was King Alfonso for 
the life of his bishop-son that he 
kept him virtually a prisoner, refus- 
ing to permit him to visit his Vicari- 
ate. In a letter written five years 
after Henry took over his charge, 
Alfonso showed remarkable zeal in 
a plan he submitted for the Congo 
missions and a demand for fifty 
more missioners; yet the same let- 
ter noted that in reply to a request 
of Henry that he be permitted to 
make an episcopal visitation the 
King refused, saying, “When he 
traverses the empire and is far from 
Us, We are afraid that others may 
poison him—and that would be a 
great sorrow for Us. We would 
feel it very hard. It would break 
Our heart, for he is the son whom 
We love so much. Therefore We 
shall restrain him by force.” 

How or when Bishop Henry died 
is not known. In 1539 Alfonso 
mentioned, “Bishop Henry, Our 
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son, God rest his soul.” He must 
have died before 1534, for in that 
year the Diocese of San Thomé was 
erected in the Congo by Pope Paul 
III. and this included the jurisdic- 
tion of all Congo territory. No men- 
tion is made of Henry. 

A difficulty now presents itself. 
Abbé Henri Gregoire and others 
state that “two natives of Congo 
have been elevated to the episco- 
pacy, to which they proved an honor 
by their good conduct” (Essay on 
the Nobility of the Skin, Paris, 
1826). He gives as his authority 
Noticias do Portugal, ete. (par 
Faria. In fol. Lisboa, 1740, p. 222). 
Sir Arthur Helps, quoting Barros 
(1778), says, “The King of Congo 
reigned 50 years ... and of his own 
lineage there were two bishops in 
his kingdom” (Spanish Conquest in 
America, I, 77; Conquerors of the 
New World, I, 74). The question 
arises were there one or two native 
African bishops consecrated? 

Some accounts of Bishop Henry 
state that he died in Portugal prior 
to his return to Congo and shortly 
after his consecration (e.g., Cath. 
Encyl., “Missions in the Congo,” 
vol. IV). Dr. Laurentius Kilger, 
O.S.B. (Par, “The First Negro 
Bishop,” July, 1935), shows that if 
an African bishop died in Portugal 
after his consecration it was not 
Henry. It is not improbable that 
actually two native African bishops 
were consecrated, besides Prince 
Henry, possibly one of the young 
princes who were sent to Lisbon to 
study for the priesthood, but who 
died before he had an opportunity 
to depart for his African home. 

Few pagan territories in the 
whole world have been drenched 
with so much missionary blood as 
has Africa. The Faith started off 
auspiciously enough when the Dea- 
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con Philip baptized the Ethiopian 
eunuch who returned to his coun- 
try and converted many, according 
to Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., L. 2, c. 1). 
Be that as it may, in the fourth cen- 
tury St. Frumentius converted the 
country which remained in com- 
munion with the Holy See until the 
seventh century when the Moslems, 
who had extended their domination 
to the Ethiopians, appointed a 
Monophysite to the See of Aiexan- 
dria under which jurisdiction the 
Ethiopian Church came. 

In spite of this severance of 
bonds with Rome, many Ethiopians 
resisted for three centuries more, 
but in time, with the spread of 
Moslem conquests, communication 
with Rome. became impossible and 
from the end of the eleventh until 
the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury no trace of communication 
with Rome can be found. The 
country was lost to Christian Eu- 
rope except for occasional vague ru- 
mors of the mythical Prester John. 

If northern Africa (which was 
not Negro Africa) and Ethiopia be 
excepted, Africa never did have 


in 
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Christianity until the ships of 
Henry the Navigator found a way of 
entering from the sea the continent 
over which the shadow of the scimi- 
tar rested so heavily. Since the 
middle of the fifteenth century band 
after band of missioners have gone 
to almost certain death either from 
the climate, the terrain, or the na- 
tives. But the Catholic missioner 
knows no such word as failure. 

In recent times and in view of the 
tremendous obstacles encountered, 
mission expansion in Africa has 
been astounding. When the mod- 
ern missioner returned he found 
only pitiable traces of the old mis- 
sions and communities, owing 
chiefly to the crimes committed 
against the Negro natives (Schmid- 
lin, Catholic Mission History, p. 
645). Whereas a century ago there 
were virtually no dioceses and few 
Christians, today there are over 
2,000,000 native converts in more 
than 100 mission territories—con- 
verts who whether judged by ex- 
ternal or internal standards are an 
honor to Christianity and its pion- 
eers. JoHN T. GILLarp, S.S.J. 





—_ 


TEA-PICKERS’ HOLIDAY 


HAVE known caddies who toted 
the golf bags of the “idle rich” 

for six days of the week, and on the 
seventh took a holiday on which 
they played golf on the municipal 
links and indulged in the luxury of 
hiring a caddy to carry their clubs. 
Then there is the story of the boot- 
black whose day was spent in pol- 
ishing a mountain of boots and 
shoes at the Bachelors’ Club. When 
his work was done he put away his 
tins and brushes and joined the 
rush-hour crowd, allowing himself 





to be carried along by its force un- 
til he came to a little shop squeezed 
in between a pair of majestic sky- 
scrapers. Detaching himself from 
the homeward surge he slipped into 
this shoe-shine parlor, chose a seat 
on the elevated row of chairs, and 
in the manner of an aristocrat, 
raised his brows, tossed down a 
dime and ordered a shine. 

It is a commonplace to say that 
human nature is the same the whole 
world over. But this familiar truth 
gains in interest when we see the 
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naive ways in which human nature 
repeats its foibles regardless of 
place or time. “Tea-pickers’ Holi- 
day” provides an example. 

The hills and valleys of the Dar- 
jeeling Himalayas present a pretty 
picture at any time of the year. 
They are one vast sea of rolling 
green, with tea bushes projected 
from the crests of gigantic waves, 
and the hollows crowded with more. 
At the break of dawn the deep val- 
leys between the hills are filled with 
fleecy clouds of mist. It is strange 
to think that under those blankets 
of white are all the elements of the 
tea industry: the trim, regular rows 
of bushes, the factories, the people. 
As the morning sun arches itself 
over the hills, the mist lifts, passes 
like a dream and is lost in the sky. 
The wheels of industry are again in 
motion. 

The hills become alive with color 
and action as the women and chil- 
dren spread among the bushes while 
the men-folk trudge to the tea fac- 
tories and their round of duties. 
With huge bamboo baskets hanging 
from their backs the tea-pickers 
pass from bush to bush, deftly crop- 
ping the tender green leaves from 
which tea is prepared. Only a few 
of the hundreds of leaves on a bush 
are worth picking but the trained 
eyes of the croppers discover them 
at a glance. Hour after hour, day 
after day, month after month, these 
women and children pass from one 
end of the extensive plantation to 
the other, plucking tea leaves. It is 
a family affair and no one is ex- 
empt. Mothers carry their infants 
to a shady spot near the location of 
their “picking” and entrust them to 
the care of a youngster or two, still 
small enough to escape the drud- 
gery of tea garden work. The chil- 
dren literally grow into the tea busi- 
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ness for the tea gardens are their 
nursery and piayground until they 
are old enough to shoulder a basket 
and tall enough to reach the soft 
green leaves. Their careers begun, 
only old age or death can break the 
fetters of their slavery. 

The monotony of their lives is oc- 
casionally broken by a wedding, a 
Hindu feast, or by the annual event 
I have taken the liberty to call, 
“Tea-pickers’ Holiday.” For weeks 
in advance they look forward to 
this holiday. Festive clothes of 
vivid colors are removed from cam- 
phor-scented boxes and spread here 
and there to be aired. In prepara- 
tion for the feast they skimp and 
scrape and no one grumbles at a re- 
trenchment of rations because of 
the prospect of a litthe more fun 
when the tea-pickers meet at 
Namsu. 

Namsu is a small bazaar which 
for the most part, lingers near the 
waters of the Balasan River, after 
a half-hearted attempt to scale the 
rising slopes. In proof of the at- 
tempt there are a few scattered huts 
straggling up the hill, but the vil- 
lage proper is on the river bank. 
Namsu, two thousand feet below, is 
picturesque when seen from the 
motor road: a spot of life amid the 
silent hills. The path leading down 
to the bazaar looks like a harmless 
wrinkle zigzagging its way down 
the weary hill’s brow, but before 
the hiker is half way down, he has 
more than one wrinkle on a brow 
dripping with perspiration. 

When we reached the river’s edge 
the bazaar was lost to sight among 
the thousands of tea-pickers who 
had taken possession of it. There 
was a slight commotion on the op- 
posite bank where a pious Hindu 
had cut the throats of a pair of 
pigeons, allowing the warm blood 
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to mingle with the icy waters of the 
river. His devotion satisfied he 
pocketed his supper and was lost in 
the crowd. In the heart of the vil- 
lage quite a few traveling mer- 
chants had set up their shops and 
were enticing the holiday-makers to 
buy cheap trinkets, gadgets and 
Japanese “inventions.” The candy 
shops were crowded with hungry 
children whose hands clutched 
sweets dripping of ghi and oil, while 
their disappointed eyes alternated 
between the counters, heaped with 
sweets, and the few small pieces 
they held in their hands. 
Snail-like progress through the 
milling crowd packed into the vil- 
lage’s only street, brought us, at 
length, to the tea shops, veritable 
human hives, alive with tea-pickers. 
We had come to the end of the 
street and incidentally, to the end 
of our discoveries. We had stum- 
bled upon the secret of the impor- 
tance of the feast. It was fitting 
that the people deck themselves in 
their best, make merry to their 
heart’s content, spend their pennies 
with unconcern, for this was the 
day devoted to tea drinking. Not 
once, but again and again they 
emptied the contents of their brass 
cups which glittered in the sun, and 
when one had his fill there were ten 
to take his place. This accounted 
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for their merriment. If on other 
days, week in and week out, they 
had to labor to provide others with 
the pleasures of a cup of tea, cer- 
tainly on this day, no one could be- 
grudge them the very same pleas- 
ures. If there was tea to drink, it 
was because they had provided it, 
the women and children picking it 
from the bushes, their men-folk 
seeing it through the various pro- 
cesses of preparation until it was 
ready for the market. 

From early morning until late af- 
ternoon they came, they saw, they 
drank their tea, content to live for 
the day, oblivious of the past, ig- 
noring the future. As the sun 
dropped behind the hills blending 
its scarlet with the blue of the hori- 
zon, dark shadows began to length- 
en in the valleys, and the excite- 
ment was over. Some laughing, 
others smiling, ail with content- 
ment etched in the bronze of their 
rotund faces, they began the slow 
climb back to their villages. Tea- 
pickers’ Holiday had come to an 
end. As they were lost in the dis- 
tance or hidden by a turn in the 
road, the jovial tea-drinkers 
dropped their masks and became 
once more, plain, sober tea-pickers. 
Such are the wonderful pretenses of 
human nature. 

WituiaM R. Hussey, S.J. 
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THE SECRET OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
POWER 


Ir is literally true that while we 
read a play of Shakespeare’s we are 
in it. We may be drawn in swiftly 
or slowly—in most cases it is swift- 
ly—but once we are there we are 
enclosed. That is the secret, and it 
is still a secret, of Shakespeare’s 
power to interest us. He conditions 
us to a particular world before we 
are aware that it exists; then he ab- 
sorbs us in its particulars. We 
scarcely say to ourselves, this world 
exists; nor do we pause to note how 
consistent each thing in it is with 
every other. Our attention is on 
the details, which we take in as de- 
tails should be taken in, one at a 
time. Meanwhile there is for us no 
other world. The great world is 
not forgotten—Shakespeare indeed 
knows best how to keep us remind- 
ed of its greatness—but it is here 
confined to a single mode of its be- 
ing. He is not telling the whole 
truth in any play, nor does he do 
so in all of them together, nor could 
he have done so had he written ten 
thousand. But the piece of truth 
with which he is occupied at a given 
moment is for that moment elo- 
quent both of itself and of the re- 
mainder. It seems to be all. It is 
satisfactory and complete. With 
each new line a play of Shake- 
speare’s lights its own recesses, 
deepens its original hue, echoes, 
supports, and authenticates itself. 
The world is not there, but this 
part of it is so entirely there that 
we miss nothing; it is as if exist- 
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ence had decided to measure itself 
by a new standard. And the secret 
of that standard is shared with us. 
Shakespeare, who denies his reader 
nothing, denies him least of ali the 
excitement of feeling that he is 
where things are simply and finally 
alive. 

Only a remarkable artist could 
have done this, and only a remark- 
able man—a man, moreover, in 
whom the balance was well-nigh 
perfect between understanding and 
observation, between intellect and 
instinct, between vision and sight. 
It has long been recognized that his 
characters, while irreducibly indi- 
vidual, partake of that nature which 
belongs to all men, and seldom de- 
sert the types in whose terms they 
were conceived. Hamlet is young, 
melancholy, courteous, brilliant, 
and moral. Falstaff is old, fat, 
drunken, untruthful, and witty. 
None of those traits is new, and it 
would almost appear that nothing 
in either man had been invented by 
Shakespeare. Each, however, has 
his unique carriage and voice, and 
will not be mistaken for any other 
man on earth. He is first of all a 
member of the human race. After 
that he is himself, saying things 
which Shakespeare knows how to 
envelop in a silence so natural that 
for the time being we hear no other 
sound than that of his discourse. 
Yet the act of being himself never 
takes him beyond the range of our 
understanding. We hear him with 
our ears and we see him with our 
eves, but he is most valuable to us 
because we can think about him 
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with all the mind we possess. He 
is not that monstrous thing, an in- 
dividual undefined, any more than 
Shakespear’s worlds are irresponsi- 
ble constructions, or any more than 
Shakespeare’s poetry is idiot-pure. 
Sometimes this poetry struts on 
cumbrous wings when it should go 
by foot, but seldom is it being writ- 
ten for its own sake, as if poetry 
were the most precious thing in the 
world. To Shakespeare it was ap- 
parently not that. The world was 
still more precious—the great one 
he never forgot, and the little one 
in which he knew how to imprison 
its voice and body. What he dealt 
in was existence, and his dealings 
were responsible, high-hearted, and 
humane. The reader who places 
himself in his hands will not be 
protected from any experience, but 
he will be safe from outrage be- 
cause he will always know his bear- 
ings. What is supposed to happen 
in Shakespeare’s plays does hap- 
pen; and what has happened any- 
where cannot be finally hated. 
Shakespeare loved the world as it 
is. That is why he understood it so 
well; and that in turn is why, being 
the artist he was, he could make it 
over again into something so rich 


and clear. 
—From Shakespeare. By Mark VAN Doren 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.). 
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AN APOLOGIA 


A comMuUNITY of lay people is en- 
tirely different from a _ religious 
community like the Benedictines. 
We must imitate them by thinking 
in terms of work and prayer. But 
we must always remember that 
those who come to us are not there 
voluntarily, many of them, but be- 
cause of economic circumstances. 
They have taken refuge with us. 
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There is the choice of being on the 
streets, taking city care such as it 
is, or staying with us. Even many 
of the young “leaders” who give up 
home and position to come to help 
in the work are the rebel type and 
often undisciplined. Their great 
virtues often mean correspondingly 
great faults. 

Yet those who are interested in 
the movement fail to see why it 
does not run as smoothly as a re- 
ligious movement. They expect our 
houses and farms to be governed as 
a religious community is ruled, and 
in general they take the attitude 
that I am the one in authority who 
should rule with an iron hand, the 
others accepting this willingly. 
Truly the position of authority is 
the difficult one. 

One of the difficulties of the work 
is to find those who are willing to 
assume authority. Leaders are 
hard to find. The very best in our 
groups who are members of unions 
for instance, are steadfast, humble, 
filled with the love of God and their 
fellows, and their very virtues make 
it hard for them to assume leader- 
ship. Often then, they leave it to 
the articulate ones who are often 
articulate about the wrong doings. 
They leave the foremost positions 
to those who like to talk rather 
than to do, to those who are aggres- 
sive and pugnacious and who do the 
movement harm rather than good. 
If they are not saying the wrong 
thing, enunciating the wrong ideas 
—being politicians in other words— 
then they are saying but not doing, 
and even doing contrary to what 
they are saying. 

There are those leaders in the 
movement who think they believe 
in the idea of personalism, of every- 
one doing as he would have the 
other fellow > being what he 
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would have the other fellow be. 
They think they are doing right be- 
cause they do not “give orders,” or 
dictate. On the other hand, woe to 
anyone else who goes ahead and 
does something which he believes 
should be done. Such a show of 
initiative means that the offending 
one has not acknowledged their 
leadership by asking permission 
(and very often it would not be 
given, as not being the proper time 
for the activity in question). If the 
others meekly submit to this and 
stop doing, they are discontented 
and unhappy at not being able to 
work for the movement and feel 
that the idea of personal responsi- 
bility has been denied. If they 
argue the point there is dissension. 
And if I intervene, even unwitting- 
ly, not knowing that there has been 
a dispute, and say as I think about 
an activity, “Yes, go ahead, that is 
a splendid idea,” then the immedi- 
ate leaders claim that I am inter- 
fering with their authority and 
leading others to disregard it. My 
job is to smooth over differences 
and to get people to co-operate with 
each other, and not to be surprised 
that I am always putting my foot 
in it. 

But the worst task of all is to try 
to correct people’s wrongdoing in 
the way of direction and co-opera- 
tion, by the positive method rather 
than the negative one of merely 
fault-finding; to uphold the ideal, 
to keep working toward that, rather 
than to discourage by pointing out 
all the things that are wrong. 

It is human to dislike being found 
fault with. If you point out faults, 
rather than point out the better way 
of doing things, then the sting is 
there, and resentments and inac- 
tivity are the results. “What’s the 
use of doing anything, it’s all 


wrong!” Such childishness! But 
human beings are like that, and we 
must recognize their faults and try 
in every possible way to bring out 
their virtues. . . 

If I were in a position of respon- 
sibility in charge of only one place, 
perhaps different methods could be 
used. I could be more definite, be- 
cause I would be seeing all sides of 
the question and could speak from 
my own knowledge rather than 
from hearsay. There could be defi- 
nite reproof and co-operation to 
bring about a change. But as I 
must visit so many headquarters 
and farms, I am never at the same 
House of Hospitality or farm long 
enough actually to take charge. 

Oh yes, my dear comrades and 
fellow-workers, I see only too clear- 
ly how bad things are with us all, 
how bad you all are, and how bad a 
leader I am. I see it only too often 
and only too clearly. It is because 
I see it so clearly that I must lift 
up my head and keep in sight the 
aims we must always hold before 
us. I must see the large and gener- 
ous picture of the new social order 
wherein justice dwelleth. I must 
hold always in mind the new earth 
where God’s Will will be done as it 
is in Heaven. I must hold it in 
mind for my own courage and for 
yours. ... 

Yes, I see only too clearly how 
bad people are. I wish I did not see 
it so. It is my own sins that give 
me such clarity. If I did not bear 
the scars of so many sins to dim my 
sight and dull my capacity for love 
and joy, then I would see Christ 
more clearly in you all. 

I cannot worry much about your 
sins and miseries when I have so 
many of my own. I can only love ~ 
you all, poor fellow travellers, fel- 
low sufferers. I do not want to add 
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one least straw to the burden you 
already carry. My prayer from day 
to day is that God will so enlarge 
my heart, that I will see you all, and 
live with you all, in His love. 

—From House of Hospitality. By Dorotuy 
Day (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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“With ALL THy MIND” 


Topay, when segregation has 
long ceased and Catholics [in Eng- 
land] are a minority living in a so- 
ciety no longer Christian, the at- 
traction of the majority draws them 
away to secularism. Unless the in- 
dividual is attached to his religion 
with his entire being he will be un- 
able to resist it. Even if he does 
not formally leave the Church, a 
step which for some personal rea- 
son he may be reluctant to take— 
sentimental ties may hold him back 
—he will at best live, think and 
feel like the humanist world around 
him and his Catholic allegiance will 
be nominal. 

Nor is it enough as many Catho- 
lic educators imagine, to attach his 
emotions to the Catholic faith and 
worship, even though this emo- 
tional bond is strengthened by the 
inculcation of a most serious moral 
duty to hold fast to the faith. His 
intelligence must also be attached. 
How else can he resist the insidious 
influence of an intellectual outlook 
moulded by anti-Catholic, indeed 
anti-Christian, principles, an out- 
look which is the more dangerous 
and powerful because it takes it- 
self and its principles for granted 
as the obvious conclusions of eman- 
cipated reason and scientific knowl- 
edge. For nothing exercises so 
powerful a suggestion as what is 
taken universally for granted. And 
we are not likely now to under- 
estimate the power of suggestion. 
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The recalcitrant is simply made to 
feel foolish, a discredited obscuran- 
tist, a fit object for contemptuous 
pity. He wants to put the clock 
back to the middle ages. Nor are 
these anti-christian assumptions 
and the iniellectual outlook they 
create, confined to books or conver- 
sation directly bearing on religion, 
or philosophy. They form the back- 
ground of all classes of literature, 
works of science, drama, biography, 
literary and artistic criticism even, 
and not least, of fiction. How shall 
a Catholic without a powerful in- 
tellectual conviction of his faith 
—and this cannot be obtained with- 
out a deep and wide knowledge of 
it— withstand this powerful as- 
sault? He cannot. Moreover, there 
is also a direct attack not only on 
Catholicism, but on Christianity in 
any form, indeed on theism itself. 
There is all the world over a revolt 
against God. How shall the Catho- 
lic face arguments, often apparently 
of great weight and alleging in 
their support a mass of facts un- 
known to those who in the past be- 
lieved in God, in Christ and in the 
Catholic Church? To refute these 
plausible arguments and see the 
true bearing or lack of bearing of 
the facts alleged to disprove the 
Catholic religion, Christianity or 
theism, an adequate intellectual 
equipment is required. When soci- 
ety and its intellectual leaders were 
Catholic, the faith of the charcoal 
burner may have sufficed, at least 
to enable a man to keep his faith. 
Today it is disastrous. 

In the last century when the re- 
volt against Christianity was still 
but a gathering storm, Newman in- 
sisted on this paramount need for 
a thorough Catholic education, an 
intelligent understanding of the 
Catholic faith. 
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No doubt since he wrote much 
has been done to give effect to his 
ideal. But much, very much, re- 
mains to be done. As insufficient, 
as is a merely emotional Catholic 
training, perhaps even less suffi- 
cient, is the merely external knowl- 
edge of Catholic doctrines. A man 
may know the penny catechism by 
heart and be lamentably ignorant 
of his religion. For the aim of the 
catechism is simply to state in accu- 
rate terms what the Catholic doc- 
trines are. It does not come within 
its scope to impart an intelligent 
understanding of their significance 
in relation to the Catholic religion 
as an organic whole, in relation to 
human life and thought, or in re- 
lation to contemporary ideas and 
problems. A judicious rearrange- 
ment might indeed enable the cate- 
chism to display the individual doc- 
trines as members of an organic 
whole. But no formulae so concise 
as a catechism requires, can display 
the inner significance of the doc- 
trines formulated, what they mean 
in terms of religious experience or 
of human life and thought, what 
bearing they possess on men’s ex- 
perience and knowledge in other 
spheres, on their desires and aspira- 
tions, on the practical and theoreti- 
cal problems which face them at 
every turn. 

This higher Catholic education 
which no catechism can provide is 
still largely wanting. What is the 
pupil at the average Catholic school 
taught of the Liturgy as a school of 
thought and worship, of the pro- 
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found spiritual depths explored by 
the Catholic mystics, even (though 
in this matter there is improve- 
ment) of the social principles laid 
down by the Church? And if he 
does not learn these things at 
school, when is he to learn them? 
His secular education advances, his 
religious education remains that of 
a child. Is it surprising that such 
a Catholic really believes that his 
religion actually is as childish as 
its opponents maintain? Moreover, 
Catholicism is still presented chiefly 
in terms of the counter-reforma- 
tion. Protestant errors are exposed. 
Little or nothing is said of the er- 
rors which the Catholic will meet 
in real life, far more radical and 
far more difficult to confute, for 
lack of common premises on which 
to debate them. Today speakers for 
the Catholic Evidence Guild hear no 
more the old accusations of image 
worship or protests against Com- 
munion in one kind. But Catholics 
are too often better equipped to deal 
with these objections than with the 
Communist’s arguments against 
the existence of God or of the super- 
natural. ... 

A sufficient Catholic education, 
which imparts a living organic and 
interior knowledge of the Catholic 
religion is now literally a matter of 
life and death. The Catholic today 
as he grows out of his childish ac- 
ceptance must either go in to an 
interior vision of Catholic truth or 
go out of the Church. 


-From The Catholic Center. By E. IL 
Watkin (New York: Sheed & Ward). 



































L’AcTION FRANCAISE: BAN REMOVED 


WHEN, on July 6th, the Holy 
Father authorized the publication 
of the Decree removing the ban on 
the French newspaper L’Action 
Francaise, he put an end to a state 
of affairs which had, for thirteen 
years, caused acute distress to many 
faithful Catholics in France. The 
circumstances which made it pos- 
sible for that ban to be removed re- 
flect such credit on the editors of 
that journal that we have twofold 
grounds for congratulation, and can 
recall the outlines of an unhappy 
story without fear of awakening re- 
sentment. 

The reasons which led to the con- 
demnation of L’Action Francaise 
are simple enough, though not easy 
to disentangle from the complex 
psychological considerations which 
make it hard to determine when 
and how far such a condemnation 
is expedient or profitable. The com- 
plexity of the problem was largely 
due to the personality of a single 
individual. . . . In spite of the fact 
that the paper was ostensibly the 
official organ of the Royalist party 
in France—a party with strong 
Catholic support and close histori- 
cal affinities with the Church—the 
French hierarchy was becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed at the way in 
which its adherents, especially those 
of less mature years and judgment, 
were being influenced by a phiioso- 
phy which was utterly opposed to 
the teachings of the Church and 
had certainly no necessary con- 
nexion with the Royalist cause. 
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Therefore, in August, 1926, the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Bordeaux 
issued a strongly-worded warning 
against the teachings of the edi- 
torial management of the paper. 
Not, of course, that the Cardinal 
sought in any way to interfere in 
the political teachings of that body; 
but it was a cause of alarm that the 
philosophical views held by the 
real editorial force, M. Charles 
Maurras, were not only unsound in 
themselves but also so closely con- 
nected with his political theories 
that, in spite of the protests of 
those who declared themselves 
whole - hearted subjects of the 
Church, it was impossible to be a 
loyal supporter of L’Action Fran- 
caise and a true Catholic. In Sep- 
tember a letter from the Holy 
Father approved the action taken 
by Cardinal Andrieu; in December 
he explicitly stated, in a consistorial 
allocution that it was unlawful for 
Catholics to “adhere to the pro- 
gramme and to the school of those 
who place the interests of party be- 
fore those of religion, making use 
of the latter to promote the for- 
me <<. 

It is easy to see how those who 
admire Maurras as a great patriot 
and an ardent Royalist might be 
misled into thinking that his super- 
ficial sympathy with the Church 
was sufficient to justify their alle- 
giance to him, an allegiance which 
was safe enough so long as it was 
limited to the purely political 
sphere, but might so easily lead to 
intellectual and spiritual adven- 
tures wholly at variance with the 
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Christian revelation. Not that it has 
ever been suggested that Maurras 
was in any sense disingenuous or 
used an apparent sympathy with 
the Catholic achievement to seduce 
Catholics from their deeper allegi- 
ance. On the contrary, everything 
points to the fact that, sincerely 
enough, he respects the convictions 
of his Catholic associates and disci- 
ples. But the danger remains. 

The years that followed the con- 
demnation, naturally caused great 
difficulties on both sides. On the 
one hand, however loyally Catholics 
might submit, they could not but be 
increasingly aware of the dangers 
to France and to civilization from 
forces which they believed might 
best be combated through the 
Action Francaise League: and on 
the other hand, the directors of that 
League must have suffered a con- 
siderable financial loss, to say noth- 
ing of the still more serious dearth 
of talent, through the withdrawal of 
a large body of supporters. 

In November, 1937, occurred an 
incident which may have had no 
small influence in bringing about 
the ultimate reconciliation. In 
that month, the Duc de Guise, 
claimant to the French Throne, is- 
sued a proclamation in the course 
of which he made a statement about 
the position of Action Francaise. 
Whilst acknowledging, and express- 
ing his gratitude for the great help 
which had been given by that paper, 
he stated categorically that it could 
in no sense be regarded as the au- 
thoritative interpreter of his mind. 
In fact, he declared, Royalist as it 
may be in its political doctrine, its 
principles in general are incom- 
patible with the traditions of the 
French monarchy. The immediate 
reaction of the party of L’Action 
Francaise was to plunge into rather 
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violent recrimination, but the digni- 
fied conduct of the Pretender and 
his circle cannot have failed to con- 
vince genuine Royalists that they 
need not altogether regret the ban 
on their paper. And this further 
setback must have done something 
to persuade the leaders of the paper 
that a reconciliation with Rome 
would help them to restore their 
waning fortunes. 

At any rate, on June 19th of this 
year, the board of directors of the 
paper, addressed to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII. a letter, couched in 
terms of the deepest respect and 
sincere submission, renewing the 
expression of sentiments already 
submitted to the late Holy Father. 
Over a year before his death, Pius 
XI. had manifested his desire that 
the breach might be closed; and 
now the ban is lifted. Accepting 
the assurances of the directors that 
they regret all past errors, reject all 
principles and theories contrary to 
the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
and “desire to be very careful to 
conduct the journal in such a way 
that neither the contributors nor 
the readers will find there anything 
to trouble their consciences, either 
directly or indirectly,” the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office 
permits Catholics to possess and to 
read copies of L’Action Francaise, 
although, of course, the ban on 
those numbers already placed on 
the Index remains in force. 

Such, then, is the end of the 
affair. Maurras’s philosophy re- 
mains condemned: works of his 
already on the Index remain for- 
bidden: but qua editor of the paper, 
he has given the guarantees which 
enable the authorities of the Church 
to rest assured that in the lawful 
pursuit of their political, social and 
other “temporal” interests, her chil- 
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dren will not be exposed to dangers 
in the only sphere that directly con- 
cerns her—that of their eternal 
welfare. 

mn C., in The Month (London), September, 
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THE FAMILY IN CHRIST 


THE more the external, material 
supports are dragged away by the 
anti-family spirit that is abroad, 
the more imperative does it become 
that the Catholic family should 
make use of the interior supernatu- 
ral graces of the sacrament to main- 
tain its vitally important unity. In 
order to preserve this unity of the 
family, in order to strengthen it 
against the insidious influences of 
its present-day environment and to 
give scope for the religious virtues 
and sacrifices whereby God is 
honoured in the every day life of 
the family, the conscious corporate 
action of all members is required, 
inspired by the grace of the sacra- 
ment, and constituting a splendid 
act of worship of God. 

But this conscious corporate ac- 
tion must find its expression in 
formal prayer, prayer of the family 
as such. The family is one and it 
should pray as one, just as in a 
community of monks or nuns, 
where all the members say their 
prayers together, worship as one. 
The family is a religious com- 
munity, since it grows out of a re- 
ligious sacrament. Father, mother 
and children must pray together, as 
an accepted part of their daily 
family life. Religion must be com- 
mon to the whole family, something 
shared by them all openly, with a 
mutual encouragement which will 
be found most effective in com- 
munal prayers. There is no oppor- 
tunity here to outline the nature of 
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these family prayers, but they 
should be fashioned on the liturgi- 
cal style beginning by praising and 
thanking God, asking that His Will 
be done, and concluding by peti- 
tions for the particular needs of the 
family. 

Such prayers, however, will not 
survive the oppression of opposing 
custom and laxity unless they are 
joined to some fundamental act of 
devotion and worship which will 
use and consume all the family’s 
powers of adoration. This is the 
one central act of worship that 
Christ left us as an unfailing and 
perfect means of self-oblation to 
His Father—i. e., the Mass. All the 
prayers, be they the individual 
prayers of the father or mother or 
children, or the united prayer of the 
whole family, all these must be cen- 
tred in the Mass, leading up to it in 
preparation and away from it in 
thanksgiving. The sacrifice of the 
Mass is in fact the central point of 
the theme of worship in family life. 
All the aspects of worship hitherto 
recognised, the sacrifices, the virtu- 
ous poverty, chastity and obedience 
of Christian wedlock, the work in 
and for the family, all need the 
great act of self-surrender implicit 
in true participation in the Mass. 
For in every Mass the unique act of 
self-surrender of Christ on the Cross 
is brought really before us. It was 
the central point of His whole life, 
which led up to it as a continual 
preparation; and if the faithful are 
to take part, to assist in the sacri- 
fice, they must do likewise, surren- 
der themselves, link up their whole 
life with this one act, making it 
the completion of all those family 
acts of worship and their interpre: 
tation. 

Sacrifice is the external offering 
of a victim, signifying the internal 
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offering of the whole being of the 
offerer. Thus in the Mass the faith- 
ful give themselves to God together 
with the external, outward Gift, 
which is Christ Himself, Who be- 
came a Victim by willingly accept- 
ing what His Father had decreed for 
Him, that self-surrender expressed 
in the Garden and on the Cross, the 
spirit of all sacrifice, the total sur- 
render of the will to God. And that 
is the Mass. 

The family as a whole must sur- 
render itself to God at Mass and 
unite this act of self-surrender with 
the offering of the divine Victim. 
The total self-surrender of husband 
and wife to one another, which St. 
Paul implies is the external sign of 
Christ giving Himself to the Church 
on Calvary, may thus be linked up 
with Calvary as brought before 
them in the Mass, and can itself 
take on a sacrificial character. The 
daily sacrifice and sufferings, the 
hardships and labours, the poverty 
and anxiety which are present in 
every family life, are taken as God’s 
Will for the family, brought to Cal- 
vary at the Mass and laid at Christ’s 
Feet. This is specially true of those 
sacrifices which are demanded by a 
faithful following of the Christian 
ideal in family life—the struggle to 
bring up the children in the true 
faith, to preserve them from the im- 
moral influences of the godless peo- 
ple around them, the rearing of a 
large family rather than following 
the unchaste way of the world, the 
forgoing of many small luxuries as 
a consequence, as well as the will- 
ing acceptance of the undoubted 
sacrifice implied in a faithful ad- 
herence to family prayer and family 
attendance at Mass when the mem- 
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bers pray and offer, not as separate 
individuals, but as a corporate unit, 
externally as well as internally one 
in mind, heart and action. 

The family in Christ, offered in 
Christ and offering with Christ, will 
be the true Christian family united 
in the bond of sacramental worship, 
with Our Lord, the Head of the 
Mystical Body, in the presence of 
His Father. The Divine Father 
looks on the family as a single 
unit representing His beloved Son 
in something of the same way in 
which He regarded the Holy Family 
of Nazareth, as three with only one 
will, His Will. That is the ideal of 
the Christian family, the ideal 
aimed at from the earliest times in 
the Church, crystallized in the well- 
known passage from Tertullian, 
written in the second century: 
“Who can tell the happiness of that 
marriage which is brought about by 
the Church, confirmed by the obla- 
tion (of the Eucharist), sealed with 
the benediction which the angels 
proclaim, ratified by the Heavenly 
Father? Henceforth there is be- 
tween the two but one flesh and 
one spirit. They pray together, 
they prostrate together, they fast at 
the same time, they instruct one 
another, exhort and support one 
another. Together they go to 
Church, they take their place side 
by side at the banquet of God, they 
are united in trial, in persecution, 
in joy. They sing psalms and 
hymns together, each striving to ex- 
cel the other in singing the praises 
of God. To them may Christ send 
His Peace. Whenever two are 
united there is He also present.” 


—Conrap Peprer, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), September, 1939. 











DEATH OF CARDINAL MUNDELEIN 


In circumstances similar to those 
of Cardinal Hayes’s death last year, 
His Eminence George Cardinal Mun- 
delein, Archbishop of Chicago, died 
in the early morning of October 3d 
at the age of sixty-seven. He was 
found dead in his room in the morn- 
ing by his secretary. It was re- 
ported that the evening before the 
Cardinal seemed to be in the best 
of health. 

“The First Cardinal of the West” 
was a native of New York where 
he was born on the lower east side, 
July 2, 1872. He was a school fel- 
low of the future Cardinal Hayes at 
De La Salle Institute and at Man- 
hattan College, both conducted by 
the Christian Brothers. Upon his 
graduation from Manhattan in 1889 
he was offered an appointment to 
the Annapolis Naval Academy by 
President Cleveland, but the young 
graduate had decided to study for 
the priesthood. He made his stud- 
ies at the Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Vincent, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, and 
then at Propaganda College, Rome, 
where he was ordained, June 8, 
1895, by the Right Rev. Charles E. 
McDonnell, Bishop of Brooklyn, 
who had adopted him for his dio- 
cese. 

Father Mundelein served as as- 
sistant secretary to the Bishop of 
Brooklyn and also took charge of a 
Lithuanian church in Williams- 
burg, Brooklyn. In 1897 he became 
Chancellor, a post which he held 
till he was consecrated Auxiliary 
Bishop of Brooklyn, September 21, 
1909. Bishop Mundelein was re- 
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sponsible for building the Immacu- 
late Conception Preparatory Semi- 
nary of which he became the first 
rector. He was named Archbishop 
of Chicago late in 1915 and was sol- 
emnly installed there on February 
9, 1916, with His Excellency, John 
Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate, pre- 
siding. The new Archbishop con- 
tinued in Chicago the policy he 
had begun in Brooklyn regarding 
schools, and one of his first moves 
was to create a Board of School 
Supervisors, and then he planned 
the Quigley Preparatory Seminary 
as a memorial to his predecessor. 
On the occasion of the diamond 
jubilee of the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago in 1920, and the silver jubilee 
of the ordination of Archbishop 
Mundelein, he announced the plans 
for the major seminary, St. Mary of 
the Lake, in a township which took 
the name of Mundelein. 

Shortly after the completion of 
the Seminary, in 1926, the Twenty- 
eighth International Eucharistic 
Congress was held in Chicago, the 
first in the United States. The clos- 
ing ceremonies were held at the 
Seminary in a heavy downpour of 
rain. Two years before the Con- 
gress, March 24, 1924, Archbishop 
Mundelein and his boyhood friend, 
Archbishop Hayes, were elevated to 
the Sacred College of Cardinals. 

The Catholic Youth Organization, 
now so widespread and well known, 
had its inception in Chicago and 
and was first outlined in an appeal 
by Cardinal Mundelein for a Catho- 
lic probationary system to help boys 
who might be brought into the 
courts. Under the able leadership 
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of the Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, the 
spiritual, recreational and educa- 
tional advantages of the C. Y. O. 
program are now everywhere rec- 
ognized. 

Another great work sponsored by 
the Cardinal is the Lewis Memorial 
Maternity Hospital to give the best 
medical aid to expectant mothers at 
a nominal cost. More than 7,100 
babies were born in this hospital 
during its first three years. His 
Eminence spoke out in strong terms 
on the place of the poor in the life 
of the Church. “The trouble with 
us in the past,” he said in January 
last year, “has been that we were 
too often allied or drawn into an 
alliance with the wrong side. Self- 
ish employers of labor have flat- 
tered the Church by calling it the 
great conservative force, and then 
called upon it to act as a police 
force while they paid but a pittance 
of wage to those who worked for 
them. I hope that day is gone by. 
Our place is beside the poor, be- 
hind the working man. They are 
our people, they build our churches, 
they occupy our pews, their chil- 
dren crowd our schools, our priests 
come from their sons. They look 
to us for leadership, but they look 
to us too for support.” 

Cardinal Mundelein acted as a 
Papal Legate to the National Eucha- 
ristic Congress at New Orleans in 
October of last year. Immediately 
afterwards he journeyed to Rome to 
participate in the Beatification of 
Mother Cabrini, who died in Chi- 
cago in 1917 and at whose funeral 
His Eminence had officiated. 

The Cardinal was a close friend 
of President Roosevelt. Several 
times he was a guest at the White 
House and two years ago he had the 
rare privilege of entertaining the 
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President at luncheon at his episco- 
pal residence. The President sent 
his naval aide from the White 
House to represent him at the 
Cardinal’s funeral on October 6th, 
when it was estimated a million and 
a half people crowded around the 
Cathedral and along the way fol- 
lowed by the funeral cortege to 
Mundelein where the Cardinal was 
buried. 

His Excellency the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, our 
Apostolic Delegate, was celebrant 
of the Mass of Requiem in Holy 
Name Cathedral. His Excellency 
the Most Rev. Paul Marella, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Japan and former- 
ly auditor of the Apostolic Delega- 
tion in Washington was also pres- 
ent. The eulogy was preached by 
the Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles. All of 
Chicago’s population were named 
honorary pallbearers, for, as Bishop 
Sheil said: “Nothing would have 
pleased His Eminence more than to 
have granted us the privilege of 
naming as his honorary pallbearers 
the rank and file of Chicago’s resi- 
dents.” The Catholic population of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago is esti- 
mated to be 1,400,000—the largest 
of any diocese in the United States. 

May the soul of this great Prince 
of the Church rest in peace! 


<> 
—— 





BisHop SCHWERTNER DIES 


WITHIN a few hours of the death 
of Cardinal Mundelein in Chicago, 
the Bishop of Wichita, Kansas, the 
Most Rev. Augustus J. Schwertner, 
died following a grave illness of 
several months but from which His 
Excellency was thought to be re- 
covering. 

Bishop Schwertner was born in 
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Canton, Ohio, sixty-eight years ago, 
and after completing his studies at 
Canisius College, Bulfalo, and at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, he was 
ordained June 12, 1897. Father 
Schwertner served in parishes in 
several cities in Ohio till 1913 when 
he was named Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Cleveland. Three years 
later he was made a Domestic Prel- 
ate, and in 1921 Pope Benedict XV. 
appointed him the third Bishop of 
Wichita, a diocese covering a large 
area in the southwest of Kansas. 

The funeral of Bishop Schwert- 
ner took place the day before that 
of Cardinal Mundelein. Twelve 
bishops attended the Requiem Mass 
which was celebrated by the Most 
Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo. 
Archbishop Schrembs, Bishop of 
Cleveland, who had consecrated the 
deceased, preached the eulogy; the 
Rev. Paul Elnen, O.P., a nephew of 
the late bishop, was subdeacon. 

May the soul of Bishop Schwert- 
ner rest in peace! 


<i 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALUMNI 
FEDERATION 


DuRING the last days of the 
fourth week of October the ninth 
biennial convention of the National 
Catholic Alumni Federation is be- 
ing held in New York. More than 
1,000 delegates signified their in- 
tention to come to the sessions. The 
general topic for discussion is “Man 
and Modern Secularism: the Con- 
flict of the Two Cultures Considered 
Especially in Relation to Educa- 
tion.” Among the speakers sched- 
uled to address the convention are 
the Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J., president of Fordham; the 
Very Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
president of Notre Dame; the Rev. 
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Gerald Phelan, president of the In- 
stitute of Medieval Studies at To- 
ronto; the Rev. George Johnson, 
director of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the N. C. W. C.; the Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., dean of the 
Graduate School of Georgetown Uni- 
versity; Mr. Paul McGuire from 
Australia, internationally known 
leader in Catholic Action, and Dr. 
Louis J. A. Mercier of Harvard. 
The convention headquarters in 
New York are at the Center Club, 
120 Central Park South. 

The Most Rev. Joseph F. Rum- 
mel, Archbishop of New Orleans, 
wrote in advance of the convention 
that, if it succeeded in stirring up 
enthusiasm for the public expres- 
sion of Catholic thought and ideals, 
it would certainly render an impor- 
tant service not only to the Church 
but to humanity at large. 
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AWARD TO WILLIAM F. MONTAVON 


St. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE con- 
ducted by the Order of Friars Minor 
at Allegany, New York, made its 
annual award for Catholic Action 
to Mr. William F. Montavon, di- 
rector of the Legal Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. The presentation was 
made before a distinguished gath- 
ering at the College by the Most 
Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and Episcopal 
Chairman of the N. C. W. C., and 
also an alumnus of St. Bonaven- 
ture. In making the presentation 
Bishop Gannon reviewed the career 
of Mr. Montavon as a superintend- 
ent of schools in the Philippine 
Islands, as a United States Commer- 
cial Attaché and as an executive of 
an American company in South 
America, which experience, he said, 
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gave him an intimate knowledge of 
Latin American people and fitted 
him uniquely for the place he was 
later to occupy in the N. C. W. C. 
The Bishop traced the history of the 
Welfare Conference and showed the 
valuable contributions to its work 
made by Mr. Montavon in his stud- 
ies of conditions in Mexico, in 
Haiti, and more recently in Spain. 
Meantime it was his duty to watch 
carefully Federal and State legisla- 
tion as it affected Catholic interests. 
Mr. Montavon, the Bishop said, “has 
added glory to the already inspiring 
record of Catholic Action in our be- 
loved country.” 

Among others who spoke at the 
ceremony were Msgr. Edmund J. 
Britt, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Buffalo, in which St. Bonaventure 
is situated, and the Very Rev. John 
F. O’Hara, C.S.C.. president of 
Notre Dame University, of which 
Mr. Montavon is a graduate. Mes- 
sages of congratulation came from 
many of the bishops of the country 
who knew the distinguished career 
of the recipient of the medal. The 
Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh and Episcopal Chair- 
man of the Legal Department of the 
N. C. W. C., sent a message saying 
that “no man more richly deserves 
such an honor because of his long 
service for the Church.” 


-™ 
— 





WASHINGTON SEAT OF ARCHDIOCESE 


BecAusE Washington, our na- 
tional capital, has been one of the 
few capital cities of the world that 
was not an episcopal see, the Holy 
Father has made Washington and 
the District of Columbia into a sepa- 
rate archdiocese which, however, 
will remain under the rule of Arch- 
bishop Curley who now hecomes the 


Archbishop of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. The announcement was 
made on the Archbishop’s sixtieth 
birthday. 

St. Matthew’s Church in Wash- 
ington has been named the Cathe- 
dral. The Right Rev. Msgr. Edward 
L. Buckey has been rector of this 
beautiful church for several years. 
Archbishop Curley will be installed 
as Archbishop of Washington as 
soon as the Papal Bulls have been 
received. There will be but one 
Curia for the two archdioceses. 


_ 
— 





New YorkK Mourns Msor. LAVELLE 


RiGHT Rev. Mscr. MICHAEL J. 
LAVELLE, rector of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral for fifty-two years and 
resident at the Cathedral all the 
sixty years of his priesthood, died 
October 17th. He celebrated his 
eighty-third birthday last May. He 
had been ill since shortly after the 
civic and religious celebrations that 
marked the sixtieth anniversary of 
his ordination last June. Msgr. 
Lavelle’s association of sixty years 
with the Cathedral, from his ordi- 
nation to his death, is probably 
without parallel in this country. 

The Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, 
issued a statement saying that he 
had told Msgr. Lavelle a few days 
before his death that he would have 
his mortal remains placed in the 
crypt of the Cathedral. He re- 
ported that the dying man had 
smiled with joy and gratitude. The 
Archbishop said it would not be 
creating a precedent to give this dis- 
tinction to one who had lived at the 
Cathedral for sixty years. Up to 
now none but former Archbishops 
of New York have been buried in 
the crypt. 
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Michael J. Lavelle was born in 
Broome Street in downtown New 
York, May 30, 1856, in the old St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral parish where he 
was baptized and confirmed and 
where he served as an altar boy. He 
liked to recall that he had served 
as train-bearer at the investiture 
service of Archbishop McCloskey as 
the first American Cardinal. Mak- 
ing his studies successively at St. 
Patrick’s parochial school, De La 
Salle Institute, Manhattan College 
and St. Joseph’s Seminary then at 
Troy, New York, Father Lavelle was 
ordained June 7, 1879, at the age of 
twenty-three. He was appointed to 
the staff of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
by Archbishop Corrigan a few days 
later. After eight years he was 
named rector. 

Pope Pius X. made Father Lavelle 
a Monsignor in 1906, and in 1929 
Pope Pius XI. raised him to the dig- 
nity of Prothonotary Apostolic on 
the occasion of his golden jubilee in 
the priesthood. 

Msgr. Lavelle’s activities were 
multitudinous. It was estimated 
that under his supervision nearly a 
million dollars had been spent on 
enriching the interior of the Cathe- 
dral. He was a trustee of the 
Catholic University of America and 
a stanch supporter of the Catholic 
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Summer School on Lake Champlain, 
New York. He took an active part 
in founding various Catholic so- 
cieties and was a member of the 
boards of numerous good works. 
He led a most active life and was 
blessed with extraordinary good 
health and vigor up to this recent 
illness which brought an end to his 
long life. 

The Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle came into exist- 
ence during Msgr. Lavelle’s life- 
time, and he was always a devoted 
friend and a loyal supporter of the 
many activities of the Paulist Fa- 
thers. They lament his passing and 
pray for the happy repose of the 
soul of a good and holy servant of 
God. 





A CORRECTION 


In these notes last month the 
death of Theresa Neumann, the 
German mystic, was recorded, with 
the qualifying word that the re- 
port was “unconfirmed.” At the 
end of September the N. C. W. C. 
News Service issued a release say- 
ing it had been “authoritatively in- 
formed from two European sources 
that the report of the stigmatized 
girl’s death is unfounded.” 
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THE Departments of Law and of 
English of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, again in happy collaboration 
in the persons of THE HONORABLE 
PIERRE CRABITES and JOHN EARLE 
UHLerR, Pu.D., warn us wisely of 
“Wishful Thinking and the War,” 
and as our readers know, they do 
so with an exceptionally authorita- 
tive background. Judge Crabités 
spent the past summer renewing old 
contacts in Egypt, Palestine, Syria 
and Central Europe. From the Ist 
to the 22d of August he was in Ger- 
many where his personal and diplo- 
matic friendships enabled him to 
check up upon his own impressions 
of conditions there. As he speaks 
German, French, Italian and Arabic 
fluently, many avenues of informa- 
tion usually closed to American ob- 
servers were open to him, so that 
we account ourselves fortunate in 
having him in our pages these days. 
Judge Crabités has planned a most 
interesting series of lectures on 
world affairs for the coming season. 

WILuiAM H. Ketty’s “America 
A True Shangri-La?” might well 
have borne the same title as our 
first article, for it is again a plea 
against that old tendency in human 
nature dubbed by our modern psy- 
chologists wishful thinking. We 
urge very earnestly its careful peru- 
sal. The author should be now a 
senior at the University of Minne- 
sota, for at the time of his first con- 
tribution in February he was in his 
junior year there. Such maturity 
of thought and power of expression 
in one so young make us sense in 
him the future statesman. Refer- 
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ence to this department in the Feb- 
ruary number will convince our 
readers that this is not merely wish- 
ful thinking on our part. 

THERE is presage of success also 
in “Two Who Said Thank You,” the 
work of another college senior, 
NAOMI GILPATRICK, who since its 
submission has won her B.A. from 
the College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. J. There she was for 
three years under the tutelage of a 
greatly lamented contributor of 
ours, Professor C. John McCole, to 
whose guidance and encouragement 
she gives “‘the credit for whatever 
advancement I attained.” To him 
she paid grateful tribute in a criti- 
cal study of his work written short- 
ly after his death for the college 
paper, The Sector. Miss Gilpatrick 
was a bit of an infant phenomenon, 
having been a contributor of short 
stories and verse to newspapers 
at the tender age of eleven. In these 
latter years her work has ap- 
peared in Spirit, the organ of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
She plans to make literature her 
career. 

Tuts month’s Contents makes us 
very sanguine about the future of 
letters in this country. In Art 
KuHL, another “youngster”—he is 
just past twenty-three—we foresee 
that rara avis, a critic with definite 
standards, literary background and 
balanced judgment. Mr. Kuhl 
graduated from St. Louis Univer- 
sity in 1936 and has been on the 
staff of The Queen’s Work ever 
since. For a year he wrote a socio- 
economic column, “Marginotes,” 
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that was syndicated to about a doz- 
en diocesan weeklies and he is now 
to have a regular column, “As I See 
It,” in Youth, the new supplement 
to Our Sunday Visitor. He is also 
a contributor to America and to 
Christian Social Action. 

In the course of his long asso- 
ciation with us, Rev. STEPHEN J. 
Brown, S.J., has told us what many 
things are, both in literature and 
in life, so that we are glad to have 
his clear exposition of “What is 
Patriotism?” a virtue in whose 
name so many crimes are commit- 
ted these days. A leader in Catho- 
lic cultural life, Father Brown is 
known in all the better class peri- 
odicals of Ireland, England and this 
country, but his chief monument is 
the Central Catholic Library of 
Dublin which he founded and of 
which he is still the guiding spirit. 
He is stationed at Rathfarnham 
Castle, Dublin, and lectures on bib- 
liography in the National University 
of Ireland. 

Hans ANscarR is a pseudonym as- 
sumed by the writer in fear of 
reprisals on him and his under 
Hitler’s benevolent dictatorship. 
“Catholics and Anti-Semitism” is a 
subject which recent events make 
particularly pertinent to America. 

As we wrote of RoBert SENCOURT 
in this department last month when 
he straightened out the Danubian 
tangle for us we have nothing more 
to say of him just now, except that 
in “The War and the Church” he 
has tried to think out the crisis in 
Europe from the point of view of an 
American Catholic. He writes from 
Oxford. 

Dr. JoserH J. Reitiy’s August 
contribution, “The Deathless 
Drama,” called forth a charming 
letter from Edith Wynne Matthison, 
saying, “Among all the kind appre- 
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ciations that have been expressed 
about my performance of Every- 
man, none has shown so clear an 
understanding of what I deeply felt 
and tried, by the grace of God, to 
bring into my own heart and the 
hearts of my audiences.” Dr. 
Reilly’s present article, “The Novels 
of Maurice Baring,” will probably 
impel its subject to a like apprecia- 
tion. It would be interesting to 
know how many such tributes lie 
hidden in the gifted Doctor’s scrap- 
book. He is again immersed in his 
gruelling routine at Hunter College. 

WE cannot say whether May Cat- 
HOUN (“Dreams Spun of Gold”) 
was a world traveler before she en- 
tered the Ursuline Order, but it 
would not surprise us to hear that 
she had been, so varied and vividly 
described are the settings of the 
several stories she has given us. 
She continues to hide behind her 
pseudonym, but we do know that 
she is still teaching in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

It is fortunate for us that PAuL 
Kinrery, Px.D., went to Europe this 
summer, for in “Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many, England: What the People 
Think,” we reap the benefit of his 
travels. He is, as our readers will 
remember, Professor of History and 
Dean of the Graduate School of 
Loyola University in Chicago, and a 
member of the editorial staff of 
Mid-America. 

AFTER having produced Paradise 
Planters KATHERINE BurRTON should 
know her New England. She writes 
knowingly of it, at any rate, and 
with that pleasing facile style that 
is gaining such a large number of 
readers for her books. The latest, a 
life of Mother Seton, has just been 
delivered to the publisher, and is 
scheduled for early Spring publi- 
cation. 
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AFTER spasmodic inward prompt- 
ings over a long period of time, we 
have decided that we have been dis- 
criminating unjustly against our 
“Ball and the Cross” contributors 
(it’s a wonder they have not formed 
a Union!) in not including them in 
this department and letting our 
readers know the best and the worst 
of them. So, Rev. JouHn T. GILiarp, 
S.S.J., who writes therein on “Na- 
tive African Bishops,” is an author- 
ity on anything connected with 
the Negroes, even bishops. He is 
their champion in book and maga- 
zine, and on the lecture platform, 
and edits The Colored Harvest, the 
organ of the Josephite Fathers, the 
congregation to which he belongs, 
and which is devoted to the service 
of the Negro. 

Father Gillard’s companion in 
this Department this month is a 
new contributor, WILLIAM R. Hus- 
seY, S.J. (“Tea-Pickers’ Holiday”), 
at present studying theology at St. 
Mary’s College, Kurseong, in the 
Himalayas, and in his spare time 
well employed in reading THE 
CATHOLIC Worvtp and in learning 
the language of the tea pickers of 
whom he writes. Mr. Hussey went 
to Patna, India, eight years ago 
“with a one-way ticket and a small 
book with the encouraging title 
Hindi in 30 Days. I still have the 
book—but not the Hindi!” Before 
beginning his theological studies he 
worked among the Santals, an abo- 
riginal race in the Patna Mission, 
teaching the boys how to write Eng- 
lish, and how to speak to God in 
their own language. Mr. Hussey 
will be ordained in November, 1940, 
and will then resume his mission- 
ary work, on which we pray God’s 
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blessing. He writes from time to 
time for Jesuit Missions. 

Our first poet, J. Corson MILLER, 
writes seasonably of “November.” 
He has been our contributor these 
many years and is a Buffalo busi- 
ness man who finds relaxation in 
the making of poetry. Three col- 
lections of his verse have already 
been published, the last, Cup of 
the Years, in 1934. JoHN RICHARD 
MorELAND (“The Grave’), too, is 
well known to our readers, and also 
has several volumes of verse to his 
credit. He is a Virginian, in love 
with his art and satisfied with its 
compensations even though these 
ofttimes overlook the material ap- 
petites. A new poet, HELEN Con- 
NOLLY, M.A. (“The Souls Depart- 
ed”), is a New Englander, born in 
Needham, Mass., and now living in 
Cambridge. She was educated at 
Cambridge High and Latin School, 
Boston and George Washington 
Universities, has done graduate 
work at the Catholic University, and 
has published several poems in the 
Ave Maria and Magnificat. From 
Montreal comes a second new con- 
tributor, Sister SAINT MIRIAM OF 
THE TEMPLE (“Aspiration”), a 
member of the Congrégation de 
Notre Dame, holding her M.A. from 
Marguerite Bourgeoys College, 
where she is stationed at present, 
and her M.A. from McGill Univer- 
sity. She has a brilliant scholastic 
record. We have long hoped for a 
collection of ELEANOR DoWNING’S 
poetry (“The Garden-Gate”) so well 
worth permanence. Miss Downing 
is again busy with her classes at 
Brooklyn College. In the near 
future we hope to give our readers 
more of her charming essays. 
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House of Hospitality. By Dorothy Day.— Economics and Society. By John 


F,. Cronin.—Economics: Principles and Problems. 


By Frank O’Hara, Joseph M. 


O’Leary, and Edwin B. Hewes.—The Delusson Family. By Jacques Ducharme. 
—The Revolution of Nihilism. By Hermann Rauschning.—Dictatorship in the 


Modern World. Edited by Guy Stanton Ford.—Palestine: The Reality. 
By Boris Souvarine.—Art from the Mayans to Walt 


M. N. Jeffries.—Stalin. 


Disney. By Jean Charlot.—In Defence of Letters. 


Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


House of Hospitality. By Dorothy 
Day. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50. 

This new book provides the an- 
swer to a question—rather to a 
series of questions—that people 
have been asking for several years: 
How did Dorothy Day come to start 
The Catholic Worker and open the 
first House of Hospitality? On what 
social theory is her work based, 
at what does it aim, and what prac- 
tical policy does she pursue? All 
these questions seem _ sufficiently 
answered here. She was touched 
by the suffering of the poor and 
was distressed to see them follow- 
ing the well-organized, but spiritu- 
ally hopeless leadership of Commu- 
nists; and she was inspired by Peter 
Maurin’s insistent preaching on the 
Gospel ideals to undertake, in the 
absence of all material resources, 
the founding of a paper, the open- 
ing of a shelter and the inaugurat- 
ing of a movement, which, for all 
she knew or cared, might spread to 
the ends of the earth, ministering to 
every helpless human being of 
whatever race or religion or social 
quality or moral character. In ad- 
dition to the proverbial shoestring 





By J. 


By Georges Duhamel.—Shorter 


as initial capital, she had merely 
the hope that abounds in souls ac- 
customed to meditating upon the 
New Testament. It seemed to her 
and her co-founder, Peter, that the 
authoritative guidance of the Catho- 
lic Church would safeguard them 
from error in doctrine or wrong- 
doing in practice, and that if the 
work were of God, He would insure 
its fruitfulness by providing the es- 
sential labor and money. 

It does all sound rather idealistic 
and impractical—as if the teaching 
of Jesus could be interpreted liter- 
ally in modern tenement slums, as 
if the spirit of the Ages of Faith 
could be trustfully invoked on the 
lower East Side, as if the children 
of a capitalistic order could be per- 
suaded to treat the submerged 
members of a great city’s popula- 
tion in the spirit of brotherly love, 
as if the visions of medieval saints 
could again be materialized in 
deeds of Christlike charity, not 
this time in Hungary or Bohemia, 
not in Paris, Siena or Rome, but 
downtown in “Little Old Bagdad 
on the Subway.” That it could hap- 
pen, that it did happen, neverthe- 
less, the reader of this book will 
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perceive. He will find that the story 
of it has been told by an experi- 
enced newspaper woman with an 
eye to the dramatic, but with a tone 
so simple and frank as to be always 
engaging, wholly disarming. 

‘these dreamers rented a ram- 
shackle flat and invited in as mem- 
bers of their household those who 
had no other place to go; they dis- 
tributed reading matter and food to 
picket lines of strikers, where Com- 
munist agents were their only ri- 
vals; they furnished a reading room 
and provided free lectures by men 
like Carlton Hayes and Parker 
Moon; they opened a farm, going 
often into debt, always to be lifted 
out again; they ran the circulation 
of their paper up to thirty-five 
thousand within two years; they 
multiplied houses of hospitality un- 
til these number twenty-five; they 
entertained Bishop O’Hara and 
Bishop Busch and Jacques Maritain 
and Father Parsons and priests of 
half a dozen religious orders; and 
they fired with enthusiasm for the 
cause of holy poverty hundreds of 
thousands or, more probably, mil- 
lions of people. It seems not too 
much to say that the Catholic 
Church, of which they are such 
loyal members, and St. Francis, 
whose name they invoke so affec- 
tionately, and our Lord, whose 
spirit they so humbly attempt to 
reproduce, must be pleased with 
them. 

The present reviewer happens to 
have been a sympathetic, although 
much too inactive, observer of the 
work described in these pages since 
its beginning and is both grateful 
and proud to have been quite unde- 
servedly named here once or twice. 
Often The Catholic Worker, the 
Houses of Hospitality and the per- 
sonnel that serves them, have been 
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subject to serious and, be it said in 
fairness, not always unmerited, 
criticism. That much might with 
assurance have been predicted of 
this enterprise — or indeed of any 
other. But faultfinding—and this 
holds good even of unwarranted 
and excessive faultfinding—is often 
a blessing in disguise, a helpful 
check against accelerating beyond 
the margin of safety, an emergency 
brake at the edge of a fatality. Such 
apparently has been its function in 
the movement under consideration. 
And, although the founders of the 
Houses of Hospitality have had to 
tread a stony path at times, not on 
that account have they been turned 
from their course; not on that ac- 
count are they any the less, to the 
rest of the world, an enduring in- 
spiration. This outline of their 
story makes a book to be read and 
pondered and passed along — and 
then taken back to be read again. 
J. McS. 


Economics and Society. By John F. 
Cronin. New York: The Ameri- 
can Book Co. $2.50. 

Economics: Principles and Problems. 
By Frank O’Hara, Joseph M. 
O’Leary, and Edwin B. Hewes. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 
$3.50. 

There is a constantly recurring 
debate at the present time regard- 
ing the primacy of the economic 
over the political. Particularly in 
Catholic circles the academic ques- 
tion is often raised whether the dis- 
tribution of economic power among 
the people is more important than 
that of political power. The almost 
simultaneous appearance of these 
two textbooks would seem to indi- 
cate that the study of problems, so- 
lutions and techniques in our 
economy is taking precedence. 
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Father Cronin is a skillful teacher 
as well as a compelling writer; and 
while a textbook ordinarily is no 
place for incisive propaganda, it 
may be said that the author does 
not hesitate to present his matter 
enthusiastically. He becomes some- 
what diffuse by delving into the 
fields of history, law and politics, 
but it is this very diffusion which 
prevents the book from remaining 
simply another text in economics. 
Too often the teacher fails by sim- 
ply marshaling the dry facts of his 
courses and leaving all the richness 
of associated subjects out of con- 
sideration. 

Economics and Society is wisely 
divided into the “fundamentals” 
and the “problems” of modern so- 
ciety. The whole book could be 
used for a one-semester course but 
would be applied more profitably if 
its natural division could be fol- 
lowed over two semesters. It does 
not present anything novel in the 
matter of economic thought and is 
essentially an introductory course, 
as the author points out, “given 
both to general students as a part 
of a modern liberal arts course, and 
to business students for the purpose 
of background and orientation.” 


The authors of Economics: Prin- 
ciples and Problems are members 
of the faculties respectively of The 
Catholic University, Boston College, 
and St. John’s University. The 
book represents the successful ef- 
fort of laics writing as competent 
economists and thoroughgoing 
Christians. The division here is in 


accord with the title—the first part 
treating the principles and the sec- 
ond the problems of economics. It 
is an analytical and at the same 
time an easily teachable textbook, 
but what is of more significance is 
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the fact that these authors have 
their feet on solid philosophical 
ground. There is no attempt to 
make facts fit a theory with which 
they can never be consonant. 

The book starts with the defini- 
tion of economics and ends with the 
reconstruction of the social order. 
In between there is a thoughtful se- 
quence which frequently enough 
leans to the sociological rather than 
the economic angle, but that again 
is a treatment which seems neces- 
sary in a college textbook of this 
kind. Only in graduate work can 
the lines between the various divi- 
sions of the social sciences be finely 
drawn. The college undergraduate 
is vastly benefited by the attitude 
which the authors have taken. The 
book should find many readers, not 
only in our Catholic colleges, but 
in all schools of higher learning 
which make any pretension to a 
Christian philosophy of economics. 

3. B. F. 


The Delusson Family. By Jacques 
Ducharme. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $2.50. 

Ingenuous is probably the best 
single word to describe this novel 
of a French Canadian family trans- 
planted to Holyoke, Mass., from the 
farm country of St. Valerien. All 
the elementals of life—love, faith, 
work, the bearing and rearing of 
children, the building of a home and 
finally the quiet, inevitable digging 
of the grave—find place in it, as 
well as the local, modern notes of a 
changing social scale and the pass- 
ing from agriculture to mechanized 
industry. The tale is told without 
sentimentality, but with such sin- 
cere and tranquil beauty that the 
simple characters become very real: 
the loyal, industrious, self-sacrific- 
ing father and his capable, prayer- 
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ful wife, Cecile; their children— 
Louise who marries early, Marie 
who becomes a successful business 
woman, Etienne the wanderer, Leo- 
pold who travels to Rome and re- 
turns a priest, Pierre who stands 
midway between his brothers in a 
very human mixture of the worldly 
and the spiritual. Throughout the 
whole action, Catholic faith pene- 
trates as a bulwark and a benedic- 
tion, so that the story has all the 
idyllic quality of Maria Chapdelaine 
without the inherent cruelty which 
marred that much-praised Canadian 
novel for the present reviewer. It 
might perhaps be suggested that 
with the World War, the depression 
and the notorious adjustments and 
maladjustments of the “third gen- 
eration” still to be faced, the real 
problems of the Delusson family 
lay beyond the final page of the 
present book. In the meantime, it 
is all very restful and reassuring 
after the complexities of contempo- 
rary fiction—or fact!—and one is 
grateful for the author’s use of real- 
ism in the service of idealism. 
K. B. 


The Revolution of Nihilism. By Her- 
mann Rauschning. New York: 
Alliance Book Corporation. $3.00. 

Dictatorship in the Modern World. 
Edited by Guy Stanton Ford. 
Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press. $3.50. 

Russia has had its quota of dis- 
illusioned enthusiasts who have 
come out of Bolshevism and told us 
of the unimagined horrors within. 
Thus we have a fairly unbiased pic- 
ture of the Communist State as told 
by those who began with an “As- 
signment in Utopia” and ended with 
declaring bitter war upon it. The 
same is apparently about to begin 
with Germany. 
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There could hardly be a better 
witness than the writer of the first 
of these two books. He was the 
Leader in Danzig before Forster, 
and was in the counsels of the 
Fuehrer himself. He has, besides, 
a philosophic cast of mind which 
makes him an ideal interpreter of 
what is the prize enigma of the 
modern world. Thus the book is a 
mixture of fact and concept which 
is quite satisfying intellectually. 

Dr. Rauschning’s thesis—for the 
book definitely has a thesis—is that 
the first phase of the Nazi Revolu- 
tion is over and that when he wrote 
—May, 1939—the second phase had 
well begun. There is nothing new 
about that; many commentators 
have said as much. What is novel 
is the author’s estimate of that sec- 
ond phase. According to him, this 
new phase is nothing short of Nihil- 
ism. It has no single expressed 
aim. “The foreign policy of Na- 
tional Socialism consists simply of 
universal unsettlement; it is revo- 
lution for its own sake.” In another 
place he says: “No order, no bal- 
ance, no neighborliness between na- 
tions is aimed it, but fundamental 
disharmony. .. . It is a conquista- 
dor policy. ... National Socialists in 
high places declare that this is one 
of those periods which come at in- 
tervals of centuries, a period of 
revolutionary change in the world, 
in which, amid the general inse- 
curity, every resolute stroke has a 
chance of success.” 

For this reason, though the book 
was written before the present war 
broke out, and before Germany 
joined forces with Russia, Dr. 
Rauschning was able easily to pre- 
dict both of those two events. “The 
‘new world order, resulting from 
world dominion,’” he quotes, “is 
rising ‘by means of the process of 
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successive wars and civil wars.’ 
Thus this new interpretation of the 
German Revolution ends on the 
note of concentration simply and 
purely on war.” He notes that “in 
the nature of things,” “the methods 
of work of the Soviet State and the 
Fascist and National Socialist 
States” are “growing more and 
more similar.” He concludes: “A 
German-Russian alliance means 
simply the confluence of two 
streams which run toward the same 
sea, the sea of world revolution.” 

Dr. Rauschning knew that this 
was Hitler’s aim long ago. That is 
why he left the Party. But he pre- 
dicts no good of it. Rather, he 
thinks that the very abandonment 
of the early National Socialist 
schemes for a hairbrained plan of 
inner Bolshevization of Germany, 
and the lightning-like spread of 
Nazi doctrines by a well-prepared 
campaign of corruption from with- 
in of all the States of Europe, is 
doomed to failure from the start. 
This is probably the one spot in his 
demonstration where he allows his 
wishful thinking to overcome his 
reasoning. 


The University of Minnesota has 
been well advised to bring out a 
new edition of Dictatorship in the 
Modern World, a symposium of es- 
says by various writers and pub- 
lished by the President of the Uni- 
versity. With world events chang- 
ing so rapidly, it is not surprising 
that on several points the chapters 
are already out ‘f date, in spite of 
the fact that several of them have 
been revised. The dramatic joining 
of forces by Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia has thrown such a 
clear and unmistakable light on 


both of those forms of dictatorship 
that almost anything said earlier 
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which did not see that event as in- 
evitable in the nature of things, is 
bound to be only a partial explana- 
tion of either of them. 

Both of these books, and particu- 
larly Dr. Rauschning’s, are indis- 
pensable aids to students of current 
events. In a world which is actu- 
ally changing as rapidly as Hitler 
says it is, it is something to have 
them. W. P. 


Palestine: The Reality. By J. M. N. 
Jeffries. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $8.00. 

It was in Jerusalem, in early 
July, that the English edition of 
this work was first called to my at- 
tention. A group of Arab leaders 
were discussing its merits. They 
were rabid partisans in the strife 
which has rent Palestine asunder, 
but two of them were men of 
scholarly attainments whose opin- 
ion of the value of a literary pro- 
duction carries weight with me. 
When we separated, I asked per- 
mission to borrow the volume in or- 
der to run through its pages. 

The impression created by this 
discussion and by my rapid pre- 
liminary survey, is more than con- 
firmed by my recent study of this 
book. It is with regret that I have 
noted that the American edition is 
a mere reprint of the English. The 
very “blurb” has, I am afraid, been 
left unchanged. This means that 
if in July, 1939, my Jerusalem 
friends commented upon the fact 
that the British White Paper of 
May 17, 1939, had sapped the vi- 
tality of Palestine: The Reality, 
something should have been done 
to correct this state of affairs before 
the American edition came out on 
August 25th. And the “blurb” 
should not have repeated that 
“many new facts connected with 
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the McMahon-Hussein treaty” are 
produced for the first time, when 
George Antonius’ The Awakening of 
the Arabs, brought out by Lippin- 
cott this spring, contains more com- 
plete details about this treaty than 
are here revealed. 

The difficulty which confronted 
the author in not keeping his facts 
abreast of the news is set forth in 
his introduction. He there writes: 

“We, who should have wished to 
plead the cause of the Arabs, have 
been as much without time to do so 
as we have been without funds. We 
have had no leisure. . . . It [this vol- 
ume] was produced as soon as the 
bare posibility of producing it ex- 
isted.” 

This candid admission that these 
pages are meant to plead the cause 
of the Arabs gives this work the 
note of a political pamphlet. And it 
also implies that unless the facts 
deal with the issue as it now exists, 
they lose their topical value. Inas- 
much as the Palestine question en- 
tered an entirely new phase on May 
17, 1939, and as no attempt has 
been made in this work, presented 
to the American public on August 
25th, to deal with this new aspect, 
I am afraid that these 728 pages of 
an admirably written book must be 
considered solely in the light of a 
mammoth introduction. If they be 
read in this sense, a careful study 
of their message will more than re- 
pay the student of history. P. c. 


Stalin. By Boris Souvarine. ‘New 
York: Alliance Book Corporation. 
$3.50. 

This is a book one might feel 
tempted to call irritating, were that 
not paying it undeserved honor, for 
it impresses one as being nothing 
but the product of the revengeful 
spite of a discharged maid or house- 


man. To begin with, the vanity of 
its author—or editors—appears on 
the front of the jacket, where it is 
described as “a definitive biogra- 
phy.” When one thinks that almost 
immediately before its English 
translation appeared in this coun- 
try, everything in the world had 
changed, a new world war had been 
started, and Stalin had made his 
bow to the public in his new ca- 
pacity as the greatest statesman in 
Europe, one can but wonder at the 
lack of foresight of humanity in 
general. 

The book has been praised almost 
beyond the limits of decency by our 
American advanced radicals, and of 
course by all our Communists to 
whom Stalin represents Lucifer 
himself, horns and hoofs included, 
as well as by a good many people 
who having never been in Russia, 
could not possibly judge of the 
events which have succeeded them- 
selves in amazing rapidity in that 
country. The fact of the matter is 
that Mr. Souvarine has apparently 
tried to bewilder his readers by long 
and utterly useless descriptions of 
the Bolshevik movement in the old 
realm of the Romanov Czars, be- 
cause his book is not so much a 
biography of Stalin, as of Bolshe- 
vism, with very few new things add- 
ed to it, and an amazing disregard 
of history. For instance, he calls 
the famous conspiracy known by 
the name of the revolt of the 14th 
of December, 1825, a revolt “against 
the domination of the nobility,” 
whereas it was, on the contrary, a 
conspiracy of the nobility against 
the autocracy of Czarism, and an 
effort to establish a constitutional 
system of government in the coun- 
try. My own father having been 
one of the few Decembrists, as they 
were called, who escaped punish- 
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ment, I have his authority for what 
I am saying here, and the memoirs 
of all other Decembrists which have 
so far seen the light of day, confirm 
my statement. 

I have said that there is nothing 
very new in this book. In reality it 
is compiled from an immense num- 
ber of books, newspapers and maga- 
zine articles dealing with the Bol- 
shevik revolution, and on that ac- 
count lacks unity of thought and of 
judgment. And what makes it his- 
torically worthless is the spite and 
venom with which it is filled from 
beginning to end. Mr. Souvarine re- 
fuses even to concede to Stalin the 
fact that thanks to his efforts Rus- 
sia rose up out of its ashes, and re- 
gained the power it had possessed 
during the reign of the Czar Alex- 
ander III. when it had reached the 
height of its glory. The point of 
view from which the book is writ- 
ten, I must repeat again, and I lay 
particular stress upon the fact, is 
that of a discharged maidservant, 
seeking an opportunity to kick the 
master whose boots she had licked. 
Surely Stalin deserves something 
better than to be slandered by a re- 
vengeful domestic. 

There is not the slightest attempt 
through the seven hundred pages of 
this so-called biography, to present 
Stalin in his true light, or to show 
in what a difficult position he was 
when, after Lenin’s death, he was 
carried so to say to supreme power. 
There is no attempt to describe 
Trotzky’s many treacheries, or the 
crimes committed by those Bolshe- 
viks whom Stalin sent to face a fir- 
ing squad, not because he was 
afraid of them, as Mr. Souvarine 
would like us to believe, but be- 
cause he was convinced that if they 
had been left alive and unpunished, 
they would have wrecked Russia. 
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Stalin loves Russia,—he loves it 
more than anything else on earth, 
but he is never given any credit for 
this loyalty, and Mr. Souvarine is 
no exception among the many 
former Bolsheviks who refuse to see 
in Stalin anything but a murderer 
like themselves. 

Critics have called Mr. Souvar- 
ine’s book brilliant, and it is un- 
doubtedly that, but at the same 
time, it does not give any true idea 
of the character of one of the most 
extraordinary figures of modern 
times. And it entirely ignores one 
of the most curious sides in the 
psychology of the present Russian 
Dictator, which is a sort of wistful 
longing for a beyond in which he 
does not believe, but the existence 
of which he is afraid to deny. The 
story goes that he was once asked 
whether he believed in God, and im- 
mediately replied, “No, I do not, but 
I often feel His presence.” Words 
which perhaps sum up the creed of 
so many people who pride them- 
selves upon having none. c. R. 


Art from the Mayans to Walt Disney. 
By Jean Charlot. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 

Jean Charlot, whose own art is so 
similar in formal patterns and cari- 
cature-like draughtsmanship to the 
Mayans’ as well as in animation to 
Disney’s, brings us in small com- 
pass a collection of his writings. 
Painters are seldom eminent as 
writers, which handicaps them as 
efficient critics, but Charlot, schol- 
arly, broad, refined, and _ ironic, 
handles the English to which he was 
not born with impassioned crisp- 
ness. Were he less choppy and less 
often involved, he would write 
really well. For, strange to say, he 
has a vocabulary and a richness of 
style far above those of the average 
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art critic. Some words, like glyph, 
gloze, and carcan, that have a habit 
of cropping up he will of course dis- 
card as soon as possible. 

Wisdom and good criticism are 
in these pages. Charlot’s appreci- 
ation of art never neglects the spirit- 
ual, as one can see by the painters 
he selects—Rivera, Merida, Weston, 
Watkins, Shore, Shahn, and Eil- 
shemius—and the words by which 
he describes them. Yet, always in- 
terested in ideas, he is more pun- 
gent when he writes about move- 
ments than about men, and his es- 
says on cubism and _ surrealism, 
which first appeared in The Ameri- 
can Scholar, are refreshing and il- 
luminating. 

Charlot has thorough knowledge 
of all styles in art, if not the too 
facile approach which he deplores 
in the pigeon-holing critic. His just 
discrimination makes itself felt in 
what he says of the “mummy- 
brown” or early period of cubism; 
of a twelfth century Mayan fresco 
of which he himself made a trac- 
ing; and when he distrusts critics 
and public, both of whom like to 
get behind the scenes in the studio 
and play with technical terms used 
by the painter instead of looking at 
painting with the innocence and in- 
wardness of the understanding 
child. For a picture, writes Char- 
lot, “is one of those baffling objects 
that like a piano are rather a nui- 
sance unless you know how to use 
them.” This painter turned author 
really shows how. J. W. L. 


In Defence of Letters. By Georges 
Duhamel. Translated by E. F. 
Bozman. New York: The Grey- 
stone Press. $2.75. 

Probably no one can write a de- 
fence of letters quite so persuasively 
as a Frenchman, because to be pas- 


sionately interested in ideas and to 
believe passionately in the validity 
and influence of literature are tra- 
ditions of the French mind. M. Du- 
hamel holds that culture is worth 
effort, and that even in the midst of 
a world crisis cultural problems 
are “in the forefront of our re- 
sponsibilities.” But with Gallic 
realism he feels that the book, upon 
which our modern system of cul- 
ture is so largely built, is at present 
in danger of being supplanted by 
newer and easier methods of in- 
struction and entertainment such as 
the radio or the cinema. “It is quite 
possible,” he suggests, “that before 
fifty years are gone, books will 
mean nothing to the general public, 
and will be confined to a small liter- 
ary coterie.” 

For this already dwindling but 
devoted flock of book-lovers he 
writes, dividing his work into four 
parts: Discussions of “The Book 
and Our Recipes for Living,” of the 
author’s “Professional Obligations” 
(in which, declaring that “charac- 
ter is rarer than genius,” he makes 
some trenchant observations apro- 
pos of writers who behave like 
spoiled children), varied “Notes on 
the Art of Narration,” and finally a 
metaphorical treatise on “The 
Church of French Literature” with 
its rightful insistence upon unity 
and discipline and its severity to- 
ward all heretics—except the poets, 
to whose ecstasy is granted excep- 
tional indulgence. 

M. Duhamel, at present in charge 
of the radio broadcasts from the 
French Ministry of Information, 
has served as physician and soldier 
as well as being a member of the 
French Academy and the author of 
half a hundred books. He writes 
not only with fastidious taste and 
idealism, but is also extraordi- 
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narily practical in his comments 
upon labor unions for writers, lend- 
ing libraries, the motives through 
which people sign manifestoes, the 
power of teachers in extending the 
knowledge of contemporary litera- 


SHORTER 


RELIGION: The Believer’s Christ. 
By Rev. Ludwig Koesters, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Joseph W. 
Grundner (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $3.25). In his opening 
chapter Father Koesters promises 
to prove the divinity of Christ: 
“First, analytically, by making a re- 
flective survey of our actual faith 
in Christ; and then, synthetically, 
by examining critically the sources 
which bear testimony to Christ and 
His word, and which form the solid 
historical basis upon which the 
structure of our faith in Christ 
rests. At the end, when we have 
scientifically established the truth 
of the mystery of Christ, we will 
speak of its theological evaluation 
and of its significance for our spirit- 
ual life.” The author proves the 
divinity of Christ from the Gospels, 
the testimony of the early Fathers, 
the miracles that confirm our Lord’s 
own witness, the fact of the Resur- 
rection, and the failure of contra- 
dictory, a priori rationalist criti- 
cism to explain the historical Christ. 
A good book to give to Jews and 
unbelievers whose one great stum- 
bling block is the divinity of Christ. 

Adoro Te. By Dom Eugéne Van- 
deur. Translated by Clara Morris 
Rumball (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.75). The Adoro Te, known as 
the Prayer of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
is an epitome of the theology of the 
Eucharist. It is one of the Roman 
Missal’s indulgenced prayers recited 
by the clergy in their thanksgiving 
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ture, and even the abuse of stimu- 
lants by literary workers. He 
speaks of and to the “aristocracy of 
the mind”—and from this aristoc- 
racy he will be sure of a welcome. 
K. B. 


NOTICES 


after Mass. The Abbé Vandeur has 
written an excellent commentary on 
this act of faith, viewing its seven 
verses as seven movements of the 
soul in its desire for union with the 
Eucharistic Christ: adoration of 
God, adherence to God, confession 
of God, abandonment to God, hun- 
ger for God, purification by God, and 
happiness in God. And Mrs. Rum- 
ball has given us an excellent trans- 
lation, so smooth and flowing that 
one scarcely adverts to the fact that 
it is a translation. 

Looking on Jesus. By Rev. Paul 
L. Blakely, S.J. (New York: The 
America Press. $1.00). We recom- 
mend highly these simple, practical 
five minute sermons on the Sunday 
Gospels. They treat of prayer, faith, 
temptation, thanksgiving, repent- 
ance, the pardon of sin, the provi- 
dence and mercy of God, peace, love, 
the Holy Eucharist. Father Blakely 
warns his hearers against the false 
prophets of Communism, against 
the uncharitableness of allegedly 
pious people, against pessimists 
who think every squall is going to 
be a catastrophic calamity, against 
bogus publicans who deceive them- 
selves while trying to deceive God, 
against racial hatred and intoler- 
ance. 

Religion in a Changing World. By 
Rev. John A. O’Brien. (Huntington, 
Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press. 
$1.50). Under the three captions 
Religion and Science, Religion and 
War, and Religion and Society, Fa- 
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ther O’Brien has written fifteen 
thoughtful essays on evolution, 
faith, the Mass, the Confessional, 
the divinity of Christ, the problems 
of war and peace, commercialized 
vice, totalitarianism, and the living 
wage. Each chapter contains ques- 
tions for discussion and references 
for further reading, so that the book 
becomes an ideal text for study 
groups and students the country 
over. 

These Fifty Years. The Congre- 
gation of the Sisters of the Divine 
Savior, 1888-1938. By Members of 
the same Congregation (Milwau- 
kee: St. Mary’s Convent). This is 
a souvenir Jubilee volume of the 
Sisters of the Divine Savior found- 
ed by Father Francis Mary of the 
Cross Jordan, December 8, 1888. 
A brief sketch is given of the foun- 
der of the Congregation, and of the 
first Superior General, Mother Mary 
of the Holy Apostles. Mention is 
made of the various foundations— 
schools, hospitals, homes for the 
aged—in Italy, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, India, China, South America 
and the United States. Over one 
thousand Sisters now labor in this 
most flourishing institute, whose 
chief schools and hospitals in this 
country are in Wisconsin. 

Le Pére Lacordaire ressuscite en 
France Ordre de S. Dominique. Par 
le Rev. H. D. Noble, O.P. (Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. 12 fr.). The re- 
establishing of the Dominicans in 
France by Lacordaire one hundred 
years ago has been told in the pages 
of Chocarne and Foisset. Father 
Noble, however, has unearthed a 
number of unpublished letters of 
Lacordaire to Montalembert, Msgr. 
de Quelen of Paris and Mme. de 
Vauvineux, which add many an in- 
teresting detail to the history of the 
Dominican restoration. Lacordaire 
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met opposition from every quarter. 
He was opposed by the government 
of the day, by anti-Catholic public 
opinion, by loyalist, Gallican bish- 
ops who regarded him as an “im- 
penitent liberal” and a revolution- 
ary, by Roman ecclesiastics who 
could not forget his one time con- 
nection with l’Avenir. On the other 
hand he had the backing of the 
Pope, Gregory XVI., and the Gen- 
eral of his Order in Rome, and his 
many friends in France, the fore- 
most of whom was Montalembert. 
Le Pére Lacordaire dans |’Intimité 
du Monastére. Par le Chanoine V. 
Gellon (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 12 fr.). 
The Abbé Gellon’s volume treats of 
Lacordaire’s life at Chalais, the first 
Dominican novitiate, founded in 
1845. We are given a good descrip- 
tion of the convent, portraits of its 
priors, Jandel and Aussant and its 
novice masters, Besson and Danzas, 
sketches of the many visitors, lay 
and clerical, Montalembert, Dupan- 
loup, Bishop Gay, the painter Ca- 
bat; and extracts of Lacordaire’s 
conferences on the spiritual life. 
La Théosophie et l’Anthroposophie. 
Par Léonce de Grandmaison et Jo- 
seph de Tonquédec (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne et ses Fils). Pére de 
Tonquédec has in this volume pre- 
served in book form two articles 
of Pére de Grandmaison on theoso- 
phy, which Etudes published in 
1905 and 1915. The first gives us a 
brief sketch of Mme. Blavatsky, 
Colonel Olcott and Mme. Besant, 
and a scholarly critique of their 
philosophical pantheism, their neo- 
Buddhistic morality, their imagi- 
nary world of seven interpene- 
trating planes, their pseudo-mira- 
cles, their faked mahatmas. The 
second article discusses the anthro- 
posophism of Rudolph Steiner, 
analyzing in detail the fantastic oc- 
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cultism set forth in his The Occult 
Science, the Gate of Initiation, The 
Proving of the Soul, and his many 
Conferences. Steiner denies the ex- 
istence of a personal God, the di- 
vinity of Christ, all idea of the su- 
pernatural, and advocates theories 
borrowed from India and from the 
Gnostics of the first days of Christi- 
anity. Pére de Tonquédec adds 
a paper of his own setting forth the 
pseudo-asceticism and mysticism of 
Steiner’s teachings, which deny 
every article of the Apostles’ Creed. 

The Bible of Mankind. Compiled 
and Edited by Mirza Ahmad Soh- 
rab (New York: Universal Publish- 
ing Co. $5.00). Most of this vol- 
ume consists of extracts from the 
sacred books of Hinduism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Judaism, Christianity, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Bahaism. The 
editor is a Persian who was closely 
associated with Abdul Baha, and 
who acted as his interpreter in the 
United States and Europe during 
1912-1914. His idea of religion is 
a namby-pamby indifferentism. He 
insists upon the rejection of all 
creeds, dogmas and theologies, 
while talking arrant nonsense about 
“a religious brotherhood of free 
souls,” who bow before every 
teacher, whether Buddha or Con- 
fucius, Mohammed or Zoroaster, 
Moses or our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Eliot White, who writes the preface 
to the section on Christianity, gives 
the vaguest possible notion of the 
Christian gospel, and sympatheti- 
cally quotes Professor L. P. Jacks 
of Manchester College, Oxford, who 
holds that Christianity fails through 
the loss of its radiant energy, what- 
ever that may mean. The texts 
cited at least prove the eminent 
superiority of the one true religion 
of Christ. 


SocioLoGy: The Conflict Between 
Ethics and Sociology. By Right Rev. 
Simon Deploige. Translated by 
Rev. Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00). 
Among the harmful results which 
have come from the study of soci- 
ology by untrained minds is the 
widespread conviction that social 
science has discredited our tradi- 
tional ethics. The book named 
above, written by one competent 
Catholic scholar and translated by 
another, goes into the question of 
the alleged conflict, studies the his- 
tory of modern social science and 
points out also the fallacies for 
which it has been responsible. One 
cannot be unaware of the common 
tendency of sociologists to assume 
a superior air towards the time- 
honored moral principles of Chris- 
tian civilization and to assume— 
without, of course, feeling it neces- 
sary to present evidence, — that 
modern investigation of human na- 
ture has relegated ethics to the 
outer darkness, along with alchemy, 
necromancy and astrology. The 
reader of this book will find reason 
to think that the differences bhe- 
tween Catholic philosophy and soci- 
ology is due in the main to miscon- 
ceptions and lack of co-ordination. 
Our traditional philosophy has its 
inadequacies to be sure, but the 
various activities of modern soci- 
ology, instead of superannuating 
ethics, are really providing material 
which serve for its further develop- 
ment. As Msgr. Deploige puts it, 
only ignorance can pretend that 
there is a conflict between sociology 
and Thomistic Moral Philosophy. 

Social Problems. By Raymond W. 
Murray and Frank T. Flynn (New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co. $3.50). 
The book named above appears as 
a companion volume—perhaps one 
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might better say, a supplementary 
volume,—to Father Murray’s /ntro- 
ductory Sociology. Among other 
useful ends, it serves to give both 
the student and the general reader 
the Catholic point of view on con- 
temporary social problems. That it 
is rather diffuse constitutes no 
grave fault—and one all the more 
easily to be forgiven because of the 
wide scope of the undertaking. Af- 
ter an introductory section on the 
study of social problems, the au- 
thors discuss questions connected 
with the movement, growth and de- 
cline of population, the treatment 
of poverty and of crime, and child 
welfare. One who uses these chap- 
ters as collateral reading to a brief 
course on Catholic ethical teaching 
has the double assurance of its au- 
thors’ doctrinal soundness and pro- 
fessional experience. The copious 
bibliography is popular rather than 
scientific, comprehensive rather 
than selective. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Rome and the 
Neapolitan Revolution of 1820-1821. 
By Joseph H. Brady, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
(New York: Columbia University 
Press. $2.50). A model of its kind 
is Dr. Brady’s study of the attitude 
taken by the Papal Government in 
the period following the Neapolitan 
revolution. Immediately after that 
revolution Pius VII. was confronted 
with the demand for a constitu- 
tional form of government in the 
States of the Church. To recog- 
nize a limitation of power in the 
political order might open the way 
for an attempt to limit power in 
the ecclesiastical order. To the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, Con- 
salvi, it seemed obvious that “The 
fundamental principle of constitu- 
tional government, if applied to the 
government of the Church, becomes 
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a principle of heresy.” On the other 
hand, animosity toward the new 
regime would be harmful to the 
religious welfare of the Neapolitan 
people. With careful scholarship 
and frank presentation of pertinent 
facts, Doctor Brady tells the way in 
which the Papal Government han- 
died this extremely delicate politico- 
religious situation. The chief 
sources of his study were found in 
the archives of the Vatican, prin- 
cipally in the Secretariat of State; 
and he has devised a convenient 
system of abbreviations for identi- 
fying documents consulted. His 
book throws light on a difficult posi- 
tion of the type in which the Pope 
so often found himself when he was 
temporal sovereign of a state. 
Catholics and Scholarship. A Sym- 
posium Edited by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien (Huntington, Ind.: Our 
Sunday Visitor Press. $2.50). It is 
generally admitted that the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States lacks 
her proportionate share of eminent 
scholars in every branch of science, 
art and literature. This fact is 
emphasized and deplored in this 
fair and outspoken symposium, 
edited by Father O’Brien of the 
Newman Foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. After twenty years’ 
study of this problem Father 
O’Brien decided to call upon a num- 
ber of representative Catholic schol- 
ars to appraise the causes of our 
inferiority, and to point out con- 
structive ways and means of rem- 
edying it. They consider the prob- 
lem here from every possible view- 
point, and suggest remedies more or 
less practical. I mention a few of the 
contributors—McCabe of Princeton, 
Kerwin of Chicago, Cooper of Wash- 
ington, Herzfield of Johns Hopkins, 
and Reyniers of Notre Dame, and 
editors like Father Talbot and Fa- 
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ther Smith who discuss the pros- 
pects of Catholic literature, and the 
development of Catholic writers. 

In Victorian Days and Other Pa- 
pers. By Right Rev. David Hunter 
Blair, O.S.B. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.40). The late 
lamented genial Abbot of Dunferm- 
line was possessed of a phenomenal 
memory, which went back “with 
singular ease and clarity” as he put 
it, some seventy years. In these 
entertaining pages he describes 
country house life in Scotland in 
the sixties and London society in 
the seventies, Eton masters and Ox- 
ford dons, Christmas spent in Scot- 
land and in Brazil, Rome in the 
days of Pope Pius IX.; his gambling 
at Monte Carlo to pay Oscar Wilde’s 
trip to Rome, his meeting with 
General Bradford, a playfellow of 
l’Aiglon, in Vienna. A number of 
these papers have already been pub- 
lished in the Dublin Review, the 
Empire Review and the Ampleforth 
Journal. The Abbot’s many friends 
will welcome them in permanent 
form. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
Kingship of Christ (Quas Primas), 
by His Holiness Pope Pius XI.; The 
Third Order of St. Francis, by Fflor- 
ens Roch, T.O.S.F.; Bethlehem, The 
City of David, by Archbishop Good- 
ier, S.J.; The Holy Rosary, by Rev. 
H. Carpenter, O.P.; Evolution, by 
Louis P. W. Renouf, D.Sc.; Free 
Will, by Right Rev. Dr. J. G. Vance, 
M.A., Ph.D.; The Widow’s Might 
and The Madonna Goes Home, by 


Rev. J. P. Redmond (London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). 


Manner of Serving at Low Mass, 
by Right Rev. Cuthbert Goob, 
O.S.B., Sixth Edition (5 cents); 
Marriage in Christ, the Rite of Mar- 
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riage newly translated by Rev. Rich- 
ard Edward Power, Third Edition 
(10 cents); Into Thy Hands, The 
Office of Compline, edited by Don- 
ald Attwater, T.O.S.D. (15 cents); 
Ordinal 1939 (15 cents); (College- 
ville: The Liturgical Press). 

A Catholic Interracial Program, by 
John LaFarge, S.J.; Judge Ruther- 
ford and the Witnesses of Jehovah, 
A Reprint of The Catholic Mind, by 
Herbert Thurston, S.J.; The Catholic 
Mind, June 8th to October 8th, con- 
taining many articles of pertinence 
and value (New York: The America 
Press. 5 cents each). 

The Peace of Christ, by Martin J. 
O’Malley, C.M.; Marian Vignettes, 
by J. R. Keane, O.S.M.; Towards the 
Reconstruction of a Christian Social 
Order, by John P. Monaghan, Ph.D., 
Addresses delivered in the nation- 
wide Catholic Hour from June 4 
to July 30, 1939 (Washington, 
D. C.: National Council of Catholic 
Men. 10 cents each). 

Quizzes on the Church and the 
Family, the Social Order, Politics 
and Government, by Cardinal Ver- 
dier (10 cents); Babies, Not Bullets, 
by William Thomas Walsh; What 
Price Democracy?, by Ignatius W. 
Cox, S.J., Ph.D. (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 

Good Will for Catholic Schools, 
Compiled by the Catholic Lay- 
men’s League of Rockland and 
Orange Counties, Orangeburg, N. 
Y.; The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Bulletin, May, 1939, 
“A Plea for Conciliation,” address 
by Right Rev. Msgr. John R. Hagan, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. (Washington, D. C.: 
The National Catholic Educational 
Association. $1.00 a year). The 
Mystical Body and Social Justice, 
The Social Problem Series, Book 
Four (Compiled and published by 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

















35 cents). The Freak Religion 
which is Anti-Patriotic, Anti-Protes- 
tant, Anti-Catholic, Anti-Jewish, by 
Rev. Charles M. Carty (St. Paul: 
“Radio Replies.” 5 cents). The 
Presidential Address, delivered by 
Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., at the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Convention 
of the Catholic Hospital Association 
of the United States and Canada 
(Milwaukee: Hospital Progress 
Publication Office). Prayers, a 
Study of Prayers in Common Use in 
the Church, by Charles J. McNeill, 
A.B., Jour.D. (25 cents); Catholic 
Action Leaflets, Nos. 1-10 (Wichita, 
Kans.: The Catholic Action Com- 
mittee). 

Catholic Liturgy and Catholic 
Life, by the Rev. Albert Muntsch, 
S.J. (Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
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Visitor Press. 10 cents). The Soda- 
list Parliamentarian, by Herbert O’H. 
Walker, S.J., extremely useful (St. 
Louis: Queen’s Work Press. 10 
cents). It’s Your Mass Too, a pam- 
phlet well designed to stimulate the 
use of Missals by the laity, by Rev. 
Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. (Chicago: 
The Perpetual Novena in Honor of 
Our Sorrowful Mother. 15 cents). 

Human Dynamite, the Story of 
Europe’s Minorities, by Henry C. 
Wolfe, Headline Books, No. 20 (New 
York: The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 25 cents). International Con- 
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